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INTRODUCTION 

PEACHAM'S  Compleat  Gentleman  is  a  record  of  the  manners, 
education,  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  better  sort  of  Cavalier 
gentry  before  the  Civil  wars.  It  is  also  part  of  that  great  Literature 
of  Courtesy  which  still  awaits  the  discerning  pen  of  some  magnani- 
mous and  sympathetic  historian.  The  attempt  to  define  the  gentleman 
is  as  old  as  the  institution  of  nobility  itself  j  and  every  age,  since 
literature  began,  has  claimed  the  right  to  make  its  own  definition. 
For  the  gentleman  is  always  the  protege  of  the  age  whose  incense 
he  breathes  5  and  he  has  his  fashions  and  his  periods  like  everything 
else  which  society  creates.  Achilles  listening  to  the  Centaur  or 
Ulysses  with  Minerva  at  his  elbow,  the  young  Academicians  of  Athens, 
the  orators  of  Gcero  and  Quintilian,  are,  if  we  look  rightly,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  varied  and  fascinating  history  of  the  gentleman  as  the 
Courtier  of  Castiglione  and  the  '  Compleat  Gentleman'  of  Peacham, 
as  Chesterfield's  man  of  fashion  and  the  beaus  of  the  Georges.  It  is 
an  apt  device,  approved  by  Peacham,  which  represents  the  prince 
with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  With  the  latter  we 
are  not  concerned  j  but  just  what  this  book  may  be,  whether  Plato's 
Republic  or  the  Bible,  Cicero's  Offices  or  ^madis  de  GauL  matters  every- 
thing. The  fact  that  we  preferred  the  Offices  to  the  Republic  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  later  Renaissance  in  England. 
The  genius  of  Platonism,  which  had  inspired  the  finest  products  of 
Elizabethan  poetry,  went,  as  it  had  come,  by  the  poets.  With  it 
went  also  the  hey-day  of  the  Renaissance  gentleman,  the  Courtier, 
who  for  the  next  half-century,  as  the  Cavalier,  had  to  struggle  for 
his  very  existence,  and  perished  in  his  triumph  at  the  Restoration. 
The  Court  of  James  I  could  never  pretend  to  be  what  Elizabeth's 
had  been,  the  Academy  of  the  nation  j  and  in  its  meaner  atmosphere 
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Surrey  and  Wyatt  would  have  found  themselves  as  little  at  home  as 
did  Raleigh.  The  bitterness  of  political  and  religious  strife  shattered 
the  unity  of  an  ideal  which  had  been  the  proudest  ornament  of  the 
previous  age  j  there  were  henceforth  two  standards  by  which  the 
gentleman  was  measured,  and  Cavalier  and  Puritan  divided  the 
suffrages  of  society. 

Other  and  less  invidious  causes  had  contributed  to  the  change. 
In  the  history  of  the  English  gentleman  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
Public  Duty  is  almost  as  noticeable  as  his  transformation  into  the 
Courtier.  It  had  made  some  progress  under  Richard  11,  only  to  be 
miserably  shattered  in  the  wars  of  the  succession}  under  the 
Tudors  it  steadily  made  way,  and  when  the  troubles  of  religion  began 
it  threatened  the  destruction  of  everything  that  had  made  the 
gentleman  an  amiable  companion  and  a  courteous  enemy.  It  was 
something  of  this  feeling,  joined  to  a  narrow  sort  of  nationalism, 
which  inspired  that  sturdy  band  of  ^  Anglo-Saxons  *,  of  whom  Cheke 
and  Ascham  were  the  leaders.  They  had  welcomed  the  revival  of 
classical  learning  and  could  not  help  admiring  the  high  ideal  of  the 
Courtier,  drawn  so  splendidly  by  Castiglione ;  but  they  feared  the 
subtle  genius  of  Italy,  and  her  seducing  influence  on  the  morals  of 
their  country  and  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue.  As  it  turned 
out,  their  fear  for  English  morals  was  ungrounded  5  and  Italy  only 
made  way  for  France,  a  much  less  worthy  guest. 

We  are  left  then  with  two  schools  of  thought  and  manners,  and 
two  stt%  of  rival  teachers.  'The  most  popular  book  in  Cavalier 
circles,*  says  Professor  Raleigh,  in  his  Introduction  to  Hoby's 
translation  of  Thz  Courtier^  'wsls  Henry  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman 
Ki^zz),  which  ran  through  many  editions,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration.  Richard  Brathwaite 
in  his  English  Gentleman  (1^30)  and  English  Gentlewoman  (1^31) 
presented  the  Puritans  wirh  the  draft  of  a  character  by  no  means 
destitute  of  polite  accomplishments  yet  grounded  at  all  points  on 
religious   precepts.*     With  Brathwaite  we  need  not   much  concern 
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ourselves  j  he  writes  '  long  pulpit  homilies^  proving  from  the  Bible 
that  clothes  are  the  mark  of  man*s  corruption,  that  there  is  no 
greatness  which  has  not  a  near  relation  to  goodness,  and  that  the 
only  armoury  that  can  truly  deblazon  a  gentleman  is  to  be  found  in 
acts  of  charity  and  devotion*.  But  Peacham  is  a  man  of  quite  anothei 
stamp,  and  he  had  far  too  much  sense  ever  to  imagine  that  ''tis  only 
noble  to  be  good  *.  He  represents  the  best  that  was  left  of  the 
Renaissance.  With  Ascham  he  is  a  patriot  and  a  reforming  school- 
master; with  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  he  believes  in  the  gentleman 
born,  and  in  learning  as  the  fountain  of  good  counsel  and  the  graces. 
It  was  his  determination  to  rescue  the  gentleman '  from  the  tyranny 
of  these  ignorant  times  and  from  the  common  education  *  that  led 
him  to  write  this  book.  On  both  of  these  his  own  life  is  perhaps  as 
interesting  a  commentary  as  we  could  have. 

Henry  Peacham  was  born  in  1 57^  at  Northmimms  in  Hertfordshire, 
near  ^x.  Albans,  the  place,  as  he  tells  us,  where  'merrie  John  Heywood* 
wrote  his  epigrams  and  Sir  Thos.  More  his  Utopia.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  sometime  rector  of  Leveiton  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
his  school  days  were  passed  between  St.  Albans  and  London,  under 
a  variety  of  masters  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  account)  of  every 
shade  of  eccentricity.  Above  all  his  early  and  incorrigible  love  of 
drawing  brought  him  into  constant  trouble  with  his  teachers:  'yet,*  he 
assures  us,  '  could  they  never  beate  it  out  of  me.*  But  it  is  the  way 
with  forward  pupils  that  their  reminiscences  nearly  always  take  the 
form  of  complaints  ;  and  he  had  at  any  rate  profited  so  far  as  to 
become  at  seventeen  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  "~\ 
he  spent  the  next  five  years,  graduating  B.A.  in  i  J95  and  M.A.  three  1 
years  later.  Here  his  favourite  studies  seem  to  have  been  History 
and  Cosmography,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time,  like  Hobbes  at 
Oxford,  hanging  over  maps ;  but  the  lighter  accomplishments  then 
fashionable,  the  devising  of  Emblems,  Impresas,  and  Anagrams, 
occupied  some  of  his  leisure. 

Some  time  before  1^00  he  began  his  teaching  as  Master  of  the 
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Free  School  at  Wymondfiam  in  Norfolk  ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  years 
later  that  he  became  an  author,  with  the  publication  of  Grapbtce^  a 
treatise  ^  on  drawing  with  the  pen  and  limning  in  water-colours ', 
republished  as  The  Gentleman's  Exercise  in  1611  and  1^34,  and 
subsequently  included  in  the  1661  edition  of  the  present  work.  The 
treatise  itself,  which  was  evidently  popular,  may  perhaps  be  neg- 
lected 5  though  the  Third  Book,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Blazonry  of  Arms 
between  an  enlightened  merchant.  Cosmopolites,  and  a  scholar, 
Eudaemon,  who  represents  Peacham  himself,  is  interesting  both  on 
account  of  its  literary  form  (sanctified  for  such  gentlemanly  subjects 
by  the  example  of  The  Courtier),  and  because,  as  is  the  way  with 
dialogue,  it  is  always  straying  from  the  main  topic  and  giving  us 
excellent  things  on  the  manners  of  the  time.  But  to  readers  of 
the  Compleat  Gentleman  it  is  the  Preface  that  will  provide  most 
interest.  It  is  a  kind  of  Declaration  of  Independence  in  favour  of 
the  honest  writing  of  textbooks.  His  principles,  he  declares,  are 
his  own,  '  not  borrowed  out  of  the  shops,  but  the  very  same  Nature 
acquainted  me  withal  from  a  child,  and  such  as  in  practise  I  have 
ever  found  most  easie  and  true.*  As  for  the  malice  of  rival  artists, 
^  the  worst  hurt  they  can  do  me,'  he  says,  '  is  to  draw  my  Picture  ill- 
favouredly.*  It  is  the  same  man  who  stt  himself  later  to  denounce 
the  educational  errors  of  his  time,  and  who,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Compleat  Gentleman,  could  throw  in  the  face  of  his  critics  the  brave 
words  '  I  care  not ;  I  have  pleased  myselfe  *. 

In  i^i  I  we  find  him  contributing  three  pieces,  one  '  in  the  Utopian 
tongue  *,  to  Thomas  Coryat's  Crudities ;  and  a  year  later  he  settled 
for  a  time  in  London  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  at  this  time  partly  by  his  pen,  partly  by  tutoring 
young  men  for  the  University  5  and  he  testifies  to  the  happiness  which 
he  found  in  the  friendship  both  of  the  fathers  and  their  sons.  He 
tried  also,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  recommend  himself  at  Court. 
In  \6o6  he  had  presented  to  young  Prince  Henry,  the  avowed 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  rendering  into  Latin  verse,  'with  Emblems,*  of 
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his  father's  Basilicon  Doron.  Seven  years  later,  on  this  Prince's 
untimely  death,  he  published  an  elegy,  'in  sixe  visions,*  entitled 
The  Period  of  Mourning.  His  efforts  seem  to  have  met  with  some 
success.  He  was  offered  and  accepted  a  commission  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  of  Hannibal  Baskerville,  and  others  ;  and  until  the  end 
of  1^14  his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  chief  cities  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy.  His  longest  stay  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  learned  much  and  made  many  friends. 
His  book  is  full  of  references  to  this  visit ;  he  was  a  keen  observer, 
and  was  interested  in  every  form  of  life  and  art.  Practical  pedagogy 
and  military  formations,  Dutch  painting  and  the  armorial  eccen- 
tricities of  'mine  old  host  at  Arnhem*,  the  number  of  lancers  in  the 
armies  of  Spinola  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, — everything  was 
noted  and  remembered  for  future  use.  But  it  was  at  the  table  of 
Sir  John  Ogle,  the  Governor  of  Utrecht,  that  he  learned  most. 
Here  resorted  scholars  and  soldiers  from  all  the  northern  nations, 
English,  Scots,  French,  and  Dutch  j  and  their  disputations  (all  the 
better  for  their  being  strangers  to  one  another)  ranged  so  freely 
over  every  topic  of  warfare  and  the  arts  that,  as  Peacham  says, 
'his  table  seemed  many  times  a  little  Academy*  (p.  273).  It  is 
a  pity  he  did  not  keep  a  journal  of  his  travels  instead  of  bothering 
about  the  '  Affaire  of  Cleve  and  Gulick ',  of  which  he  wrote 
a  '  most  true  relation  *  on  his  return  to  London  in  i^i  j. 

He  did  not  find  things  very  pleasant  for  him  there  5  a  charge  of 
having  libelled  the  king  was  trumped  up  against  him  by  a  namesake, 
Edmund  Peacham,  rector  of  Hinton  St,  George.  It  was  proved  to 
be  false  ;  but  the  episode  cannot  have  tended  to  sweeten  his  view  of 
life.  How  he  lived  at  this  time  in  London  we  do  not  know  :  probably 
much  as  before.  He  still  retained  some  considerable  friends,  among 
them  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  his  son,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the 
Compleat  Gentleman  is  dedicated  j  to  others,  of  whom  the  best 
known  are  Thomas  Dowland  the  musician  and  Inigo  Jones,  he  had 
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been  recommended  by  common  tastes.  His  early  inclination  to 
verse,  and  the  precious  pastime  of  Emblems  and  Impresas,  had  never 
left  him  5  of  his  Anagrams  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  by  some 
specimens  which  he  gives  at  p.  232  of  this  reprint.  His  last  published 
essay  in  this  sort  of  fashionable  verse  was  a  collection  of  1 27  Epigrams, 
called  Thalia's  Banquet^  which  appeared  in  1^20  j  and  he  then 
expressed  his  intention  of  abandoning  poetry  for  more  serious  and 
profitable  studies.  He  was  now  forty- four,  and  freer  than  most  people 
from  the  delusions  of  his  age.  He  was  widely  and  intelligently  read, 
and  master  of  a  strong  and  forcible  English  which  he  knew  how  to 
alleviate  with  the  saving  grace  of  humour.  His  experiences  abroad 
had  widened  his  views,  and  forced  upon  him  a  comparison  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  own  with  those  of  other  countries.  It  hurt  him, 
both  as  an  Englishman  and  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  merits  of  gentle 
birth,  to  see  them  come  so  ignominiously  out  of  the  balance.  The 
story  of  the  young  English  gentleman  in  Aitoise  is  so  well  related  by 
Peacham  in  his  Preface  that  it  will  not  bear  a  second  telling  ;  it  should 
be  read  as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  influence  which  it  had  on 
Peacham's  mind. 

The  result  was  the  publication,  in  1^22,  of  the  Compleat  Gentleman. 
It  is,  of  course,  primarily  a  guide  to  the  gentlemanly  arts  and 
accomplishments,  but  a  considerable  motive  in  its  composition  was 
the  desire  to  protest  against  slovenliness  in  the  education  of  his  time, 
and,  by  precept  and  example,  to  supply  a  remedy.  The  book  became 
as  popular  as  it  deserved.  It  was  issued  again  in  1616  and  1^27  5  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1^34,  and  a  third,  with 
additions  on  the  art  of  Blazoniy  ^by  a  very  good  hand*,  possibly 
Thomas  Blount,  appeared  in  id(^i,  seventeen  years  after  the  author's 
death.  If  we  believe  the  preface  of  M.  S.  to  this  posthumous  edition, 
the  book  had  to  struggle  against  a  powerful  force  of  malice  and 
censure,  over  which  it  was  finally  triumphant.  The  reference  is  no 
doubt  to  Puritan  opposition,  which  ceased  with  the  Restoration. 

Here,  so  far  as  the  Compleat  Gentleman  is  concerned,  the  story  of 
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his  life  might  very  well  come  to  an  end.  But  what  remained  of  it 
was  neither  uninteresting  nor  unproductive.  The  times  grew  hard, 
and  he  must  have  been  sometimes  very  poor.  But  the  harder  life 
became  with  him,  the  greater  interest  he  seems  to  have  taken  in 
affairs  about  him  ;  and  indeed  hunger  is  a  fine  quickener  of  the  wits. 
He  was  affected,  or  at  any  rate  profited,  by  the  current  frenzy  of 
disputation.  A  number  of  tracts  from  his  pen,  of  whimsical  title,  fill 
the  years  from  16^6^  when  he  published,  anonymously,  his  Coach 
and  Sedariy  to  1^41,  the  probable  date  of  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works,  The  Worth  of  a  Peny,  or  a  caution  to  k^p  money.  It  was  i^' 
republished  after  his  death  in  166 /^^  and  seven  editions  appeared  in 
the  next  forty  years,  the  last  in  1703.  As  a  tract  on  the  shifts  of  the 
indigent  and  the  shady  side  of  contemporary  life  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  its  equal  for  wit,  vigour,  and  keenness  of  observation.  It 
may  now  be  read  in  Arber's  English  Garner  (vol.  vi,  1883).  The  \y 
^n  of  Living  in  London^  which  appeared  in  the  next  year,  deals 
with  the  same  topics.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  the  old  man 
any  longer.  His  former  patrons,  if  they  were  not  dead,  had  other 
things  to  do  than  attend  to  decayed  scholars  5  nobody  wanted  his 
Emblems,  and  his  '  Thalia's  banquets '  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
having  a  relish  for  Puritan  palates.  Nothing  but  that  mixture  of 
artistic  feeling  with  a  naturally  robust  sense  of  the  realities  of  life 
(the  peculiar  compound  which  made  the  Renaissance  gentleman  so 
much  of  a  novelty)  could  have  kept  his  wit  so  keen  and  his  observa- 
tion so  fresh.  Low  life,  it  would  seem,  loses  half  its  terrors  for  the 
man  who  can  grasp  its  crude  and  subterranean  philosophy :  a 
philosophy  to  be  found  in  its  purity  nowhere  in  English  save  in  the 
works  of  Fielding  He  was  never  married  j  and  died,  we  cannot 
doubt  it,  in  poverty,  about  1^44. 

We  are  better  able  now  to  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  the 
book.     The  double  motive  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  Schoolmaster  is 
evident  in  the  opening  chapters.     The  union  of  nobility  and  sound     / 
learning  is  declared  to  be  the  only  surety  of  a  country's  glory  j  and  ^ 
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history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  even  the  order  of  nature  itself  is 
invoked  to  bestow  its  approval  on  this  happy  marriage.  To  hold 
great  place,  vjre  are  reminded,  is  to  be  like  the  Sun,  '  so  in  view  of 
all  that  his  least  eclipse  is  taken  to  a  minute ' ;  and  an  ignorant 
nobleman  is  compared  to  a  blind  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  boy 
whose  tycs  and  ears  he  borrows.  It  was  here  that  Peacham  found 
his  difficulty.  Of  nobles  and  gentlemen  there  was  plenty  in 
England,  and  of  excellent  parts  j  but  as  for  '  that  sweet  bride,  good 
Learning,*  she  seemed  impossible  to  come  by.  The  common  edu- 
cation presented  to  him  an  almost  uniform  spectacle  of  confusion 
and  error — masters  who  did  not  understand  their  work,  and  parents 
who  did  not  know  their  duty.  Can  any  wonder,  he  asks,  that  the 
pedagogue  is  become  a  regular  subject  of  comedy,  when  he  has 
either  no  knowledge  to  give,  or,  if  he  has  knowledge,  cannot 
impart  it;  when,  above  all,  he  cannot  even  speak  his  own 
language  without  the  grossest  solecisms  ?  He  especially  denounces 
that  ^carterly  judgment*  of  the  master  who  sets  his  pupils  'like 
horses  in  a  teame,  to  draw  all  alike,*  keeping  only  '  some  one  or  two 
prime  and  able  wits,  avToStSa/crot,  which  he  culs  out  to  admiration  if 
strangers  come,  as  a  Costardmonger  his  fairest  Pippins  '  (pp.  ii-3). 
Meanwhile  parents  grumbled  at  a  state  of  things  for  which  they  were 
in  fact  largely  responsible.  Most  gentlemen,  we  are  told, '  will  give 
better  wages  and  deale  more  bountifully  with  a  fellow  who  can  but 
teach  a  Dogge,or  reclaim  an  Hawke,  than  upon  an  honest,  learned,  and 
well  qualified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  *  j  and  this,  it  is  dryly 
suggested,  may  be  the  reason  why 'Dogges  are  able  to  make  Syllogismes 
in  the  fields,  when  their  young  Masters  can  conclude  nothing  at  home  * 
(p.  31).  And  while  they  starve  the  tutor,  they  indulge  his  pupil, 
who  is  sent  to  the  University,  sometimes  before  his  teens,  with  so 
much  in  his  purse  and  so  little  in  his  head  that  after  four  or  five  years 
there  '  he  returns  home  as  wise  as  ^mmonmshis  Asse,  that  went  with 
his  Master  every  day  to  the  Schoole,  to  heare  Origm  and  Porphyrie 
reade  Philosophy  *  (p.  3  i).     This  chapter  on  the  Duty  of  Parents  is 
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one  of  the  best  in  the  book  j  and  neither  it  nor  the  next.  Of 
a  Gentleman  s  carriage  in  the  University,  can  ever  be  anything  but 
rcodem.  He  opens  with  a  little  flourish,  as  befits  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  The  young  gentleman,  '  having  passed  that,  I  imagine, 
Zimbus  fuerorum,  and  those  perillous  pikes  of  the  Grammar  rules,'  is 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  University  5  his  horse  stands 
ready  bridled,  and  Peacham  proposes,  as  a  well-wisher  to  him  and 
to  his  studies,  to  '  turn  the  head  of  his  discourse  *  and  bear  him 
company  some  part  of  the  way.  As  they  proceed  he  beguiles  the 
journey  with  kindly  advice,  which  is  less  concerned  with  the  young 
scholar's  future  labours  than  with  his  friendships  and  recreations. 
Peacham  was  really  sorry  for  '  these  young  things  ',  as  he  calls  them, 
'  of  twelve,  thirteene  or  fburteene,  that  have  no  more  care  than  to 
expect  the  next  Carrier,  and  where  to  sup  on  Fridayes  and  Fasting 
nights :  no  further  thought  of  study,  than  to  trimme  up  their 
studies  with  Pictures,  and  place  the  fairest  Bookes  in  openest  view, 
which,  poore  Lads,  they  scarce  ever  opened,  or  understand  not ; 
that  when  they  come  to  Logicke,  and  the  crabbed  grounds  of  Arts, 
there  is  such  a  disproportion  betweene  ^ristotles  Categories,  and  their 
childish  capacities,  that  what  together  with  the  sweetnesse  of  libertie, 
varietie  of  companie,  and  so  many  kinds  of  recreation  in  Towne  and 
Fields  abroad  .  .  .  they  proove  with  Homers  Willow  wXco-tfca/aTrot,  and 
as  good  goe  gather  Cockles  with  Caligulas  people  on  the  Sand,  as  yet 
to  attempt  the  difficulties  of  so  rough  and  terrible  a  passage  *  (p.  33). 
The  ordinary  undergraduate  is  older  nowadays  j  but  is  he  then  so 
very  unlike  his  youthful  ancestor  ? 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  gentle- 
man, '  fashioning  him  absolut,*  as  the  title-page  runs,  '  in  the  most 
necessary  and  commendable  Qualities  concerning  Minde  or  Body.' 
Both  in  arrangement  and  in  method  it  is  characteristic  of  its  author 
and  of  his  age.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and 
artistically  finished  portrait  such  as  we  gtt  in  The  Courtier  j  the 
textbook  arrangement  precluded  any  such  high  design,  and  we  are 
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left  to  frame  the  result  for  ourselves.  By  his  method  also  we  are 
reminded  of  the  enormous  difference  between  a  really  practical  age 
(such  as  all  great  ages  are)  and  one,  like  his  own,  which  is  merely 
useful.  It  is  never  the  really  great  age  that  makes  most  play  with 
the  motive  of  utility  5  and  Peacham  is  distinguished  from  his 
predecessors  of  the  Renaissance  by  nothing  more  than  by  this,  that 
utility  is  his  prime  and  unfailing  test  of  the  validity  of  his  scheme. 
The  determination  thus  to  recommend  some  study  leads  him 
occasionally  into  the  quaintest  passages.  Bodin  vi  quoted  to  tell  of 
some  ^  who  have  recovered  their  healthes  by  reading  of  History  \  and 
the  example  is  cited  of  that  King  Alphonsus  who  by  'the  onely 
reading  of  Quint.  Curtius  *  was  cured  of  a  very  dangerous  fever.  '  li 
I  could  have  been  so  rid/  our  author  comments  slyly,  '  of  my  late 
quartan  Ague,  I  would  have  said  with  the  same  good  King  :  Valeat 
Avicenna,  vivat  Curtius.*  Then  there  is  the  tale  of  Telesilla  in 
Plutarch  who  was  cured  of  sickness  by  nothing  else  than  poetry, 
and /it  is  most  certaine  that  those  who  are  stung  with  the  Taran- 
tula are  cured  onely  by  Musicke  *.  Even  if  Peacham  only  half 
believed  these  stories,  and  regarded  them  as  a  sort  of  '  medicinal 
lie  *  told  in  the  cause  of  education,  it  is  significant  of  the  state  of 
opinion  at  the  time  that  these  sacrifices  to  the  cause  should  have 
taken  this  particular  form  and  that  they  should  have  been  thought 
capable  of  effecting  anything  in  its  behalf. 

The  motive  of  utility,  however,  is  always  capable  in  good  hands  of 
producing  the  sanest  results,  and  in  alliance  with  that  spirit  of  nation- 
alism which  informs  so  much  of  the  book  it  is  the  key  to  Peacham's 
gentleman.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  in  the  full-blooded  days 
of  the  Renaissance  to  warn  the  gentleman  against  excessive  scholar- 
fship  5  but  nothing  is  more  insisted  on  by  Peacham.  The  business  of 
his  life  being  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  and  the  service  of 
King  and  State,  the  studies  of  literature  and  the  arts  must  be  always 
with  him  'inter  splendidas  nugas',  treated  as  relaxations  merely. 
To  neglect  for  them  his  more  serious  employments  would  be  to 
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incur  the  charge,  as  Peacham  puts  \t^  of  deseiting  the  Mistress  to 
make  love  to  the  Maid.  The  distinction  is  one  which  has  always 
come  home  to  Englishmen^  and  which  is  still  maintained  by  our  older 
Universities  as  the  foundation  of  most  of  their  teaching.  It  is  not 
proposed,  for  instance,  that  the  gentleman  should  rival  the  professional 
musician.  *  I  desire  no  more  in  you,'  he  says, '  than  to  sing  your  part 
sure,  and  at  the  first  sight,  withall,  to  play  the  same  upon  your  Viollj 
or  the  exercise  of  the  Lute,  privately  to  yourselfe.'  And  so  with  the 
rest  of  his  studies.  What  then,  we  ask,  were  those  '  more  serious 
employments  *  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  To  answer  [this  question 
from  Peacham  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  gentleman,  as  we  gather, 
was  expected  to  be  ready  with  sword  or  counsel  at  the  call  of  his 
Prince  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  must  be  well  enough  versed 
in  knightly  accomplishments  to  bring  his  country  no  discredit  in 
foreign  courts  and  camps.  And  so  he  would  remain,  in  vague 
portrait,  a  respectable  but  undersized  descendant  of  his  Renaissance 
ancestor,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  which  we  become  aware  of 
slowly,  but  which  i%  fundamental.  The  decay  of  the  Courtier  had 
given  a  new  settlement  to  the  long-standing  quarrel  of  Court  and 
Country,  and  the  result  was  that  excellent  person  who  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  saved  England  and  astonished  Europe,  and  has  won 
ever  since  their  respect  and  admiration,  Peacham*s  ideal,  the~l 
enlightened  and  public-spirited  Country  Gentleman.  The  most  I 
definite  demand  that  Peacham  makes  on  behalf  of  public  economy 
(a  demand  which  King  Charles  I  translated  into  law),  is  contained 
in  his  reproach  against  those  lords  of  manors  who  appear  '  but  as 
Cuckoes  in  the  Spring,  one  time  in  the  yeere  to  the  Countrey  and 
their  Tenants,  leaving  the  care  of  keeping  good  houses  at  Christmas 
to  the  honest  Yeomen  of  the  Countrey*.  And  as  if  to  remove  any  doubts 
we  still  might  have  of  the  correctness  of  our  interpretation,  there  is 
that  fine  declaration  of  faith,  written,  when  Peacham  was  still  a  young 
man,  in  his  book  on  painting.  '  I  ever  took  delight,'  he  says,  '  in 
those  Pieces  that  shewed  to  the  life  a  Country  Village,  Fair,  or 
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Market,  Bergamascas  Cookery,  Morrke  dancing.  Peasants  together  by 
the  eares,  and  the  like  *  (Grafhke,  i.  1 2).  The  picture  is  complete  ; 
it  is  one  which  does  equal  honour  to  our  author's  heart  and  to  his  head. 

Now  in  a  character  so  sturdy  and  so  essentially  national  a  cos- 
mopolitan  culture  would  clearly  be  out  of  place.  The  basis  of  the  gentle- 
man's education  is  national  also  5  and  the  beginning  of  everything 
is  the  speaking  and  writing  of  good  English.  His  models  must  be 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Daniel) 
whose  native  strength  and  purity  of  idiom  will  save  him,  it  is  hoped, 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  many  scholars  of  the  time,  of  whom  Peacham 
says,  that  to  have  heard  them  discourse  in  public  or  at  table,  ^  you 
would  have  thought  you  had  heard  Loy  talking  to  his  Pigges,  or 
John  de  Indagine  declaiming  in  the  praise  of  wild-geese  5  otherwise 
for  their  judgement  in  the  Arts  and  other  tongues  very  sufficient  * 
(p.  53).  So  in  his  chapters  on  History  and  on  Travel.  He  is  deeply 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  studying  the  history  of  foreign  countries, 
while  remaining  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  one's  own  ;  and  he 
notes  with  gusto  the  story  of  old  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  who, 
'  if  any  one  came  to  the  Lords  of  the  Counsell  for  a  Licence  to  travaile, 
hee  would  first  examine  him  of  England  j  if  hee  found  him  ignorant, 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home  and  know  his  owne  countrey  first.* 

It  was  this  feeling  which  made  Peacham  and  other  enlightened 
men  of  the  time  so  eager  to  see  England  able  one  day  to  educate 
her  gentlemen  within  her  own  borders.  Not  that  he  is  averse  to 
travel,  as  the  last  polish  to  a  h'beral  education.  Peacham  was  none 
of  your  timid  creatures,  then  so  rife  in  England,  who  dread  the 
effect  of  foreign  opinions  and  manners  on  the  delicate  virtue  of 
their  sons  j  and  the  bliss  of  the  stay-at-home  is  after  all,  as  he  sees, 
a  mere  fmrorum  beathudo.  But  one  of  his  chief  recommendations  of 
the  practice  (a  dubious  satisfaction  certainly  to  the  intending 
traveller)  is  that  it  confirms  his  affection  for  his  own  country. 

This  national  feeling  comes  out  most  strongly  of  all  when  he  deals 
with  the  arts  proper  and  their  place  in  his  gentleman's  education. 
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He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  resentment  at  the  arrogance  of 
Italy,  and  her  boastful  claims  to  a  pre-eminence  which  he  regarded 
as  by  no  means  assured.  In  Music,  backed  by  the  merits  of 
native  artists  such  as  Doctor  Dowland  and  'our  Phoenix  M. 
William  Byrd\  he  certainly  makes  something  of  a  fight.  With 
Painting  the  case  was  very  different.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
submission,  and  he  yields  so  far  as  to  give  his  pupil  (what  must  have 
been  not  very  easy  to  come  by)  a  series  of  little  lives  of  the  Italian 
painters,  intelligently  compiled  and  enlivened  with  good  anecdotes.  We 
read  again  of  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  whom  love  made  a  painter 
and  painting  got  a  wife,  and  of  the  pleasant  revenge  of  Orgagna, 
who  ^painted  the  Judgement,  where  hee  placed  in  hell  most  of  his 
foes  that  had  molested  him '.  Peacham  loved  a  good  story  5  and  he  was 
far  too  good  a  schoolmaster  to  be  above  making  his  lessons  amusing. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  m  the  book  is  that  entitled  Of 
Antiquities.  In  Peacham's  day,  as  in  Gibbon*s,  it  was  a  fact  that 
fully  to  appreciate  statuary  one  must  cross  the  Alps.  But  the  very 
practical  remedy  associated  in  our  own  time  with  the  names  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  Sir  Charles  Newton  had  already  been  applied  with  notable 
success  by  two  English  noblemen,  Peacham's  patron  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  'that  noble  and  absolutely  compleat  Gentleman  Sir 
Kenhelme  Digby  Knight.*  In  Greece,  we  are  told,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions,  statues  might  be  had  for  the 
digging  and  carrying ;  and  this  laudable  effort  to  '  transplant  old 
Greece  into  England  '  enjoyed  the  active  favour  of  King  Charles  him- 
self upon  whom  'a  whole  army  of  old  fbrraine  Emperours,  Captaines, 
and  Senators '  had  been  forced  to  wait  in  his  palace  of  St.  James. 
The  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House  became  a  museum  of 
ancient  art  j  nor  were  the  severer  sides  of  antiquity  neglected. 
Statues  and  coins  were  preserved  with  equal  care  5  and  the  very 
walls  inlaid  with  inscriptions,  'speaking  Greeke  and  Latine  to  you.* 
Hubert  le  Sueur,  'his  Majesties  Servant  now  dwelling  in  St. 
Bartholomewes  London,'  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna  and,  according 
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to  Peacham,  the  best  statuary  that  ever  this  country  enjoyed,  was 
kept  busy  casting  models  in  brass  for  the  King's  gardens.  One  of 
the  proudest  possessions  of  York  House  was  a  collection  of  ^  Romane 
heads '  and  statues,  lately  the  property  of  Rubens,  who  had  used 
them  as  models  for  some  of  his  paintings.  The  impetus  which  these 
importations  gave  to  the  intelligent  study  of  history  and  the  arts 
is  strikingly  evident  in  our  author  himself  'Repare  to  the  old 
coynesj*  he  cries,  in  a  sentence  which  has  the  true  flavour  of  Elia ; 
'  for  bookes  and  histories  and  the  like  are  but  copyes  of  Antiquity 
bee  they  never  so  truely  descended  unto  us  :  but  coynes  are  the  very 
Antiquities  themselves*  (pp.  123-4).  It  gratified  him  also  to  observe 
the  more  intimate  and  practical  appreciation  of  the  arts  which  was 
growing  up  under  the  early  Stuarts.  The  opportune  action  of  en- 
lightened noblemen  such  as  Arundel  and  Digby  he  regarded  with 
justice  as  nothing  less  than  a  public  blessing.  It  soon  became  as 
necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
great  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
a  tasteful  emblem  or  turn  an  amorous  sonnet. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  book  which  Peacham  regarded  as  of  vital 
importance,  but  of  which  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing.  Two  chapters, 
one  of  them  by  far  the  longest  of  all,  are  devoted  to  a  practical 
dissertation  on  the  science  of  Heraldry  and  the  Blazonry  of  Arms. 
He  is  as  keen  in  his  vindication  of  the  Chevron  as  in  his  defence  of 
Poetry ;  and  nothing,  he  argues,  can  more  emphatically  convict  a 
gentleman  of  degeneracy  and  stupidity  than  to  be  ignorant  of  a 
science  which  commemorates  ancestry  and  the  rise  of  families,  and 
symbolizes  the  permanence  of  nobility.  Into  his  more  romantic 
musings  on  this  theme — 'in  substance  the  most  refined  part  of 
Naturall  Philosophie, . . .  sympathizing  with  every  Noble  and  generous 
disposition ' — it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  follow  him.  And  yet 
there  were  several  of  his  contemporaries  whose  heraldic  imagination 
carried  them  still  farther.  Gibbon,  in  his  Autobiography,  dwells  with 
a   certain  dignified  satisfaction  on  an   ancestor  of  his,  one  John 
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Gibbon,  who  lived  at  this  time.  Like  Peacham  a  Cambridge 
graduate  and  a  tutor  in  a  noble  family,  he  too  visited  the  Low 
Countries,  and,  more  enterprising  than  our  author,  even  sailed  as  far 
as  the  Virginia  Colony.  It  was  here,  as  he  gazed  with  curious 
surprise  on  the  tattooed  figures  and  shields  of  some  Indian  war-dancers, 
that  he  reached  the  eternal  and  ultimate  ground  of  the  science 
to  which  he  subsequently  devoted  his  life.  '  I  concluded,*  he  says, 
'  that  heraldry  was  ingrafted  naturally  into  the  sense  of  human  race.' 
Such  extravagances  may  well  raise  a  smile ;  but  the  attempt  to 
regard  Heraldry  as  a  branch  of  philosophy  has  a  decayed  grandeur 
about  it  which  ought  to  save  it  at  least  from  contempt.  If  it  does 
not  do  so,  then  Uon  ^ixote  must  remain  on  the  whole  a  farce. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written  in  vain,  and  Lamb  was  wrong  about 
Thomas  Tame  of  the  South  Sea  House,  who  was  in  reality  merely 
conceited  and  a  prig. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question  which  we  must  not 
neglect.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Heraldry  was  still  in 
Peacham's  time  a  regular  and  useful  part  of  a  gentleman's  technical 
education.  Without  it  he  was  sure  to  be  found  tripping  in  the 
courtesies  and  conversation  of  society  ;  without  it,  as  Peacham  per- 
tinently asks,  What  could  he  have  done  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ? 
Even  a  merchant  like  Cosmopolites  could  conceive  a  desire  to  learn 
the  science  and  a  use  to  which  it  might  be  put.  '  The  principall 
use,'  he  remarks,  '  that  I  would  make  of  this  skill  is,  that  when 
I  come  into  an  old  decayed  Church  or  Monastery  (as  we  have  plenty 
ill  Englan(C)  or  Gentlemans  house,  I  might  rather  busy  my  self  in 
viewing  Arms,  and  matches  of  Houses  in  the  windows  or  walls, 
then  lye  boots  and  spurs  upon  my  bed  in  my  Inne,  or  over  look  mine 
Hostes  shoulder  at  Irish.  Moreover  being  a  Gentleman  my  self, 
I  have  been  many  times  asked  my  Coat,  and  except  I  should  have 
shewed  them  my  jerkin,  I  knew  not  what  to  say '  {Gentleman's  Exercise, 
iii.  2).  Other  causes  contributed  to  give  it  in  the  ^yes  of  its  votaries 
a  perhaps  fictitious  importance.     The  levelling  of  classes  which  went 
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on  so  stubbornly  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  last  two  centuries  was  accompanied  by  the  most  irreverent 
invasion  of  the  sacred  ground  of  Heraldry  by  '  intrusive  upstarts, 
shot  up  with  the  last  night's  mushroom  *.  Dutch  shopkeepers  and 
German  artisans  invented  or  assumed  in  the  most  casual  manner 
any  coat  of  arms  that  pleased  their  fancy.  To  Peacham  this  was 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  abuses  of  a  rather  degenerate  age.  His 
purism  in  the  matter  was  only  partly  antiquarian ;  he  thought  he 
saw  in  this  armorial  confusion  symptoms  of  a  democratical  liberty 
hostile  to  the  institution  with  which  he  identified  his  country's  glory, 
the  beautiful  and  beneficent  structure  of  nobility.  The  growing 
divisions  in  Church  and  State,  which  tended  steadily,  as  such 
troubles  do,  to  be  a  division  between  classes,  gave  some  reality  to 
these  remote  speculations.  Even  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  street 
a  certain  anarchy  was  visible.  'I  have  myself  met  an  ordinary 
tapster,*  says  Cosmopolites  again,  'in  his  silk  stockins,  garters  deep 
fringed  with  gold  lace,  the  rest  of  his  apparell  suteable,  with  cloak 
lined  with  velvet,  who  took  it  in  some  scorn  I  should  take  the  wall  of 
him,  as  I  went  along  in  the  street, — what  shall  now  our  Courtiers 
and  Gentlemen  think  of  themselves  ?  '  (Gentleman's  Exercise^  iii.  ^). 
It  is,  then,  with  profound  sincerity  that  Peacham  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  the  Earls  Marshal  of  England  for  their  reformation 
of  armorial  improprieties.  But  for  their  prompt  action  in  the 
matter,  he  solemnly  declares,  'we  should  I  feare  me  within 
these  few  yeeres,  see  Yeomen  as  rare  in  England^  as  they  are  in 
France*  (p.  I^l). 

We  may  hope  by  this  time  that  we  have  read  too  far  in  the 
character  of  Peacham*s  gentleman  and  of  Peacham  himself  to  be 
misled  by  that  common  way  of  talking,  which  speaks  of  the  Cavalier 
and  the  Puritan  as  if  each  was  just  precisely  what  the  other  was  not. 
!  /nis  ideal  education  is  grounded  upon  religion  :  the  gentleman  must 
^  L-fear  God  as  well  as  honour  the  King.  And  Peacham  can  be  quite 
alarmingly  sententious  at  times.     He  cannot   conclude  a  harmless 
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lesson  in  Geography  without  remarking  on  the  stupendous  insig- 
nificance in  the  Universe  of  our  planet,  ^  poore  little  point  as  it  is,* 
where  nevertheless  we  are  'at  perpetual  warre  and  strife  among 
our  selves,  who  (like  the  Toad)  shall  fall  a  sleep  with  most  earth  in 
his  pawes  '  (p.  71).  And  this  gravity,  which  is  never  the  peculiar 
possession  of  either  party  in  an  age  of  controversy,  comes  out  in 
the  most  unexpected  places.  The  opening  sentences  of  his  chapter 
on  Poetry  remind  us  of  a  quarrel  which  was  old  in  the  days  of 
Plato.  The  vicissitudes  of  Poets  and  Poetry  are  familiar  features 
of  every  age  5  we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  seeing  both  the  one 
and  the  other  flatly  in  disgrace,  and  obliged  to  defend  their  very 
title  to  exist.  But  the  zeal  of  sectarianism,  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  range  of  man's  life,  attacked  Poetry,  as  it  did  Music 
and  Architecture,  in  the  name  of  an  arbitrary  scheme  which  included 
no  beauty  but  a  distorted  beauty  of  holiness.  Sidney  had  thought  it 
necessary,  in  1580,  to  write  in  her  defence  5  and  Peacham,  forty 
years  later,  felt  it  more  imperative  than  ever  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
Nor  does  he  care  to  mince  matters.  It  would  seem  to  be  enough  for 
him  that  Poetry  is  the  child  of  divine  inspiration,  and  that  there  have 
been  many,  'as  well  from  the  Plow  as  Pallace,*  excellently  endowed 
with  this  gift,  'yet  not  knowing  (if  you  should  aske  the  question) 
whether  a  Metaphore  be  flesh  or  fish.'  His  treatment  of  the  English 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  shows  taste  and  sanity. 
Whether  he  had  studied  or  even  read  Chaucer  has  been  questioned; 
if  he  had  done  neither,  he  at  any  rate  displays  good  judgement  in  his 
choice  of  panegyric,  and  a  commendable  desire  that  his  pupils' ignor- 
ance should  not  perpetuate  his  own.  Chaucer  is  praised,  as  well  for 
his  'delicate  kernell  of  conceit  and  sweet  invention*  as  because  he 
Was  a  man  who  '  saw  in  those  times,  without  his  spectacles  *.  And 
'inbriefe',  he  concludes,  'account  him  among  the  best  of  your  English 
bookes  in  your  library '  (p.  94).  This  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
sententious  view  of  ancient  poetry  which  he  borrows  from  the  too 
hastily  deified  Scaliger — the  view  which  sees  in  Virgil's  poem  mainly 
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an  attempt  'to  make  the  lewd  honest',  and  in  Horace  the  greatest  of 
all  ancient  lyricists,  because  he  is  'more  accurate  and  sententious 
than  Pindar'.  But  in  the  representative  list  which  he  gives  of  English 
poets  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  absence  of  certain  names 
now  accounted  among  the  greatest  of  all.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
Marlowe  or  Jonson  or  even  of  Shakespeare :  in  fact  not  a  single 
playwright  is  mentioned  anywhere.  And  it  was  not  Scaliger  who 
taught  him  this  sentence  ;  that  the  true  use  and  end  of  Poetry  is 
'  to  corapasse  the  Songs  of  Ston^  and  addresse  the  fruit  of  our  inven- 
tion to  his  glory  who  is  the  author  of  so  goodly  a  gift'  (p.  80).  We 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  Milton's  ideal  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Cavalier  5  and  we  explain  it  to  ourselves  by  the  fact  that  party  strife 
is  not  coincident  with  the  whole  life  of  man^  and  that  Peacham, 
like  many  another  Cavalier,  was  touched  with  the  conscience  of  his  age. 
Look  lastly  at  his  chapter  Of  Reputation  and  Carriage,  where 
he  gives  the  final  strokes  to  a  portrait  that  is  by  no  means  of  the 
popular  Cavalier  order.  Temperance,  Moderation,  and  Frugality 
(the  appointed  guardians  of  his  virtue)  are  qualities  which,  however 
well  they  may  wear,  have  never  yet  excited  either  the  surprise  or  the 
admiration  of  men.  Nor  were  we  prepared  to  hear  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  his '  plaine  gray  cloake  and  Hatt,  with  a  greene  feather  *, 
and  the  general  Spinola,  with  his  merchant's  '  plaine  suite  of  blacke  *, 
recommended  as  models  of  Cavalier  dress  (p.  127).  Peacham's 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  had  evidently  had  a  sobering  effect 
upon  his  eye.  But  it  is  when  he  speaks  of  Friendship  that  he 
surprises  us  most.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  his  character  of 
the  gentleman  than  the  entire  absence  of  that  motive  of  Love  for 
woman  which  during  some  centuries  gave  the  knight  his  point  of 
honour  and  which  inspired  the  philosophy  of  The  Courtier.  But  just 
as  we  are  reflecting  that  there  have  been  men,  and  poets  among 
them,  who  have  preferred  the  paler  beauties  of  the  moon  to  the 
sun's  splendour,  and  that  Friendship  at  any  rate  is  left,  he  meets  us 
with  this  bitter  sentence  of  advice ;  '  therefore  hold  friendship  and 
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acquaintance  with  few  .  .  .  but  endeare  your  selfe  to  none  5  gandebis 
minusy  minus  dolebis*  (p.  12,3). 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  this  was  not  his  final  judgement,  and  to 
be  able  to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  written  nineteen  years  after, 
when  want  and  he  had  been  long  acquainted,  this  remarkable 
declaration  of  his  belief:  '  And  as  a  necessary  Rule  hereto  coin- 
cident, let  every  Man  endeavour  by  dutiful  diligence  to  get  a  Friend; 
and  when  he  hath  found  him  (neither  are  they  so  easily  found  in 
these  Days)  with  all  care  to  keep  him,  and  to  use  him,  as  one  would 
do  a  Crystal  or  Kenke  Glass,  to  take  him  up  softly,  and  use  him 
tenderly ;  as  you  would  a  Sword  of  excellent  Temper  and  Mettle, 
not  to  hack  every  Gate,  or  cut  every  Staple  or  Post  therewith,  but 
to  keep  him  to  defend  you  in  your  extreamest  Danger  *  (jVorth  of  a 
Peny^  p.  28).  These  words  were  among  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  and 
leave  us  with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  this  old  Cavalier  School- 
master. 

G.  S.  GORDON. 


NOTE 

■^^■'^  "^^"^  The  basis  of  the  present  reprint  was  an 
imperfect  copy  in  private  hands  of  the  1^34.  edition  ot 
The  Compleat  Gentleman^  supplemented  by  a  perfect  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library*  The  edition  of  16-^^  was 
collated  throughout  with  that  of  Blount  published  in  1661. 

In  order  that  Delaram  the  engraver  may  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  defects  in  the  frontispiece  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  1^34,  the  frontispiece  of  the  first 
edition  (i6ix)  has  also  been  reproduced  here,  facing 
that  of  1^34.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  defects  in  later 
editions  are  chiefly  due  to  alterations  roughly  made  in 
the  original  plate. 

The  pagination,  which  is  very  faulty  in  the  original, 
has  been  corrected  in  the  present  reprint. 
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TO   THE  TRVLY   NOBLE 

and  molt  hopefiill  Knight  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Order  of  the  Bathe,  William 

Howard,  fecond  fonne  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Thomas  Earle  of  Aruvdell 
and  Surrey  J  Earle  Marjhall  of 
England,  &c. 

Hat  Motive  (Noble  Sir)  may 
induce  others  in  their  Dedi- 
cations, I  know  not:  fure 
I  am  none  other  hath  incited 
mee,  then  the  regard  of  your 
owne  worth,  and  that  native 
ingenuitie  and  goodnefle  of 
Spirit  I  haue  ever  perceived  in  you,  lince  it 
was  my  good  hap  to  enjoy  your  acquaintance, 
and  to  fpend  fome  houres  with  you  at  your 
Booke  in  Norwich ;  where  you  had  your 
education  imder  the  Reverend,  Religious, 
and  my  Honourable  good  Lord,  the  then 
Lord  Bifliop  of  Norwich,  And  indeed,  to 
whom  of  right  fliould  rather  appertaine  thefe 
my  InfiruHions^  (in  regard  of  their  fubjedt, 
which  is  the  fafliioning  of  Nobilitie  after 
the  beft  prefidents)  then  to  your  felfe,  every 
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way  fo  Nobly  defcended.  Belide,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  there  are  certaine  Iparkes  and 
fecret  feeds  of  vertue  innate  in  Princes,  and 
the  Children  of  Noble  perfonages ;  which 
(if  cherifhed,  and  carefully  attended  in  the 
bloflbme)  will  yeeld  the  fruit  of  Induftry 
and  glorious  Action;  and  that  not  onely 
above  the  ftrength  of  the  vulgar,  but  even 
in  the  Cion,  and  before  the  time  which 
Nature  hath  appointed.  So  Achilles^  while 
he  was  yet  very  young,  undertooke  to  fhoote 
the  fierceft  Lions  and  Boares^  and  was  fo 
nimble  on  foote,  that  he  was  able  to  take 
a  wilde  Beaft  without  either  Toyle  or  Dogge. 
Alexander  alfo,  when  an  Egyptian  Prieft 
faluted  him,  being  very  young,  by  the  names 
of  Sonne  and  Childe,  replyed  \  But  you  Ihall 
finde  me  a  Man  before  the  walles  of  Athens. 
But  to  omit  Heathenifli  examples,  Salomon^ 
wee  reade,  when  he  was  but  even  a  child, 
begged  wifedome  of  God,  and  grace  to 
governe  well :  and  Ignatius^  that  holy  Martyr 
writeth,  how  that  Salomon  was  fcarce  twelve 
yeeres  of  age,  when  he  decided  that  hard 
controverfie  betweene  the  two  Harlots.  Nor 
was  lojias  above  8.  yeres  old,  when  hee 
walked  religioufly  before  God.  And  mee 
thinkes  (Sir)  as  in  that  Cornelian  Stemme 
(whereof  i$r/^/(?  was  faid  to  be  the  top,)  In  quo 
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{ut  plura  genera  in  unam  arborem)  videtur  injita 
multorum  illuminatafapiefjtia)  already  you  grow 
apace  :  refle<3:ing,  as  from  a  faire  Glafle,  that 
princely  moderation  and  honefty  of  heart ; 
of  the  good  Duke  your  great  Grand-father, 
the  Honourably  difpoled  minde  of  my  Lord, 
your  Noble  Father :  together  with  his  love 
and  admiration,  of  whatfoever  is  honeft  or 
excellent :  fo  that  verily  you  need  no  other 
patterne  to  the  abfolute  fliaping  of  your  felfe, 
then  the  Images  of  your  Forefathers.  But 
as  Arifiotle  faith  of  the  Vine,  by  how  much  ^nji.mEthhu. 
it  is  laden  with  Clutters,  by  fo  much  it  hath 
need  of  props :  fo  fay  I  of  Greatnefle  and 
Nobilitie,  (ever  fruitfuU,  and  apt  to  abund- 
ance) it  hath  hourely  need  of  fupport  and 
helpe,  by  all  timely  advice  and  inftrudlion, 
to  guide  and  uphold  it  from  lying  along. 

Wherefore,  lince  the  Fountaine  of  all 
Counfell  and  Inftrudtion  (next  to  the  feare 
of  God)  is  the  knowledge  of  good  Learning; 
whereby  our  afFedlions  are  perfwaded,  and 
our  ill  manners  mollified:  I  heere  prefent 
you  with  the  firft  and  plaineft  Diredlions 
(though  but  as  fo  many  keies  to  leade  you 
into  farre  fairer  roomes)  and  the  readieft 
Method  I  know  for  your  Studies  in  generall, 
and  to  the  attaining  of  the  moft  commendable 
qualities  that  are  requifite  in  every  Noble  or 
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Gentleman.  Nothing  doubting,  but  that 
after  you  have  heerein  feene  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  Learning,  how  much  it  addeth 
to  Nobilitie-y  what  errors  are  hourely  com- 
mitted through  Ignorance ;  how  fweet  a  thing 
it  is  to  converfe  with  the  wifett  of  all  Ages 
by  Hiftory ;  to  have  infight  into  the  moft 
pleafing  and  admirable  Sciences  of  the  Mathe- 
matiques^  Poetry^  Piilure^  Heraldry ^dic.  (where- 
of I  heere  intreat  together  with  the  moft 
commendable  exercife  of  the  body;  with 
other  generall  directions  for  Carriage,  Tra- 
vaile,  &c.)  you  will  entertaine  this  difcourfe, 
as  Vlyjfes  did  Minerva  at  his  elbow  :  as  your 
guide  to  knowledge  the  ground,  not  only  of 
the  fweeteft,  but  the  happieft  life.  And 
though  I  am  affiired  there  are  numbers,  who 
(notwithftanding  all  the  Bookes  and  Rules  in 
the  world)  had  rather  then  behold  the  face 
of  heaven,  bury  themfelves  in  earthly  floath, 
and  bafeft  idlenefle ;  yet  Sir  William  Howard 
at  the  leaft,  let  us  recover  you  from  the 
tyranny  of  thefe  ignorant  times,  and  from 
the  common  Education ;  which  is,  to  weare 
the  beft  cloathes,  eate,  fleepe,  drinke  much, 
and  to  know  nothing.  I  take  leave,  from 
my  houfe  at  Hogfdon  by  London^  May  30. 

Who  is^  andjhall  bee  ever  yours y 

Henry    Peachem.  ' 

*  <Sic>  ^Q 


To  my  Reader. 

Am  not  ignorant  {ludiciom 
'Reader)  how  many  peaces  of  the 
mofi  curious  Majlers  have  been 
uttered  to  the  world  of  this  Sub- 
ieB^  as  Plutarch,  Erafinus, 
Vives,  Sadolet,  Sturmius, 
Oforius,  Sir  Thomas  Eliot, 
M.  Askham,  withfundry  others;  fo  that  my  f mail 
Taper  among fo  many  Torches^  were  asgoodout^  as 
feeming  to  give  no  light  at  all.  I  confejfe  it  true. 
But  as  rare  and  curious  fiamps  upon  Coynes^  for 
their  varietie  and ftrangenejfe^  are  daily  enquired 
after ^  and  bought  up^  though  the  Silver  bee  all  one 
and  common  with  ours :  fo  fares  it  with  BookeSj 
which  {as  Meddailes)  beare  the  PiUures  and  de- 
vices of  our  various  Invention,  though  the  matter 
bee  thefame^yetfor  varietie  fake  theyjhall  be  read^ 
yea[andasthefame  dijhesdreji  after  a  newfajhion) 
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perhaps  pleafe  the  tajles  of  many  better.  But  this 
regard  neither  mooved  mee.  When  1  was  beyond 
the  Seas^  and  in  a  part  of  France,  adjoyning  upon 
Artoife,  /  was  invited  oftentimes  to  the  Houfe  of 
a  Noble  perfonage^  who  was  both  a  great  Souldier 
and  an  excellent  Scholler  j  and  one  day  above  the 
refly  as  we  fate  in  an  open  and  goodly  Gallery  at 
dinner^  a  young  'Engl'imGentlemany  who  dejirous  to 
trav  ell ^  had  been  e  in  It^lj^and  many  other  places^ 
fortuned  to  come  to  his  houfe  j  and  (not  Jo  well 
furnijhed  for  his  returne  home  as  was  fitting)  de- 
fired  enter tainement  into  his  fervice.  My  Lord^ 
who  could  jpeake  as  little  Englifh,  as  my  Countrey- 
man  French,  bade  him  welcome^  and  demanded  by 
mee  ofhim^  what  hee  could  doe:  For  I  keep  e  none 
(quoth  )\€)butfuch  as  are  commended f or fome good 
quality  or  other ^  and  I  give  them  good  allowance  ,• 
fome  an  hundred^f ome  fixtie^ fome  fif tie  Crownes  by 
theyeere :  and  calling  fome  about  him^fvery  Gentle- 
man-likcy  as  well  in  their  behaviour^  as  appareU) 
This  (faith  he)  rideth  and  breaketh  my  great 
Horfes  ;  this  is  an  excellent  Lutenifl^  this  a  good 
Painter  and  Surueyer  of  Ian d^  this  a  pafsing  Lin- 
guift  and  Scholler^  who  tnflruUeth  my  Sonnes^  ^c. 
Sir  (quoth  this  young  man)  I  am  a  Gentleman 
borne^  and  can  onely  attend  you  in  your  Chamber^ 
or  waite  upon  your  Lord/hip  abroad.     See  (quoth 

Monfieur 
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Monlieur  deLigny  ,ybryb  was  bis  name)  how  your 
Gentry  ^England  are  bred:  that  when  they  are 
difirejjed^  or  want  meanes  in  a  firange  Countrey^ 
they  are  brought  up  neither  to  any  qualitie  to  pre- 
ferre  them^  nor  have  they  Jo  much  as  the  hating 
tongue  to  helpe  themf elves  withall,  I  knew  it  gene- 
rally to  be  true^  but  for  the  time^  and  upon  occajion 
excujeditas  I  could s  yet  he  was  received^  and  after 
returned  to  his  friends  in  good  fajhion.  Hereby 
I  one ly give  to  knoWy  that  there  is  nothing  more 
deploraFky  than  the  breeding  in  generall  of  our 
Gentlemen^  none  any  more  mijeraole  than  one  of 
them^  if  he  fall  into  mifery  in  a  firange  Coun  trey , 
Which  I  can  impute  to  no  other  thing,  than  the 
remifnejje  of  Parent s^  and  negligence  ofMafiers  in 
their  youth.  Wherefore  at  my  camming  ove  r,  coii- 
Jidenng  the  great  forwardnejfe^  and proficience  of 
children  in  other  Countries^  the  backwardnejje  and 
rawnejfe  of  ours  ^  the  indufiry  ofMafiers  there^  the 
ignorance  and  idlenejje  ofmofi  of  ours  s  the  exceed- 
ing care  of  Parents  in  their  childrens  Education ^ 
the  negligence  of  ours:  Being  taken  through  change 
of  ay  re  with  a  §luartane  Fever ^  that  leaf ure  I  had 
diro  irapo^vo-fiovy  as  I  may  truelyfay^  ^yfi^^  I  em- 
ployed upon  this  difcourfe  for  the  private  ufe  of  a 
Noble  young  Gentleman  my  friend^  not  intending 
itjhould  ever  fee  light^  as  you  may  perceive  by  the 

plaine 


^ 


To  the  Reader. 

plaine  andjhallow  current  of  the  D if courfe^  fitted 
to  a  young  and  tender  capacity,  Honfoeuer  I  have 
done  it^  and  if  thou fhalt  find  herein  any  thing  that 
may  content^  at  the  leafi^  not  difiajle  thee^  I Jhall 
be  glad  and  encouraged  to  a  moreferiom  Peece:  if 
neither jbut  out  of  a  malignant  humour^  difdaine 
what  I  have  done^  I  care  not;  I  have  pleafed  my 
felfe :  and  longfince  learned  Envy,  together  with 
herSiJler  ignorance,  to  harbour  onely  in  the  bafefi 
and  mofi  degenerate  breaji. 


Chap.   I. 

Of  Nobility  in  Generall:  that  it  is 

a  Tlant  from  Heaven  ;  the  Root e ^ 

Branches^  Fruit. 

F  we  confider  arightly  the  Frame  of 
the  whole  Vniverfe  and  Method 
of  the  all-excellent  Wifedome  in 
her  worke :  as  creating  the  formes 
of  things  infinitely  divers,  fo 
according  to  Dignity  of  Eflence 
or  Vertue  in  efFed:,  we  muft 
acknowledge  the  fame  to  hold 
and  tranfcendent  praedominance,  as 
Place,  each  over  either.  Among  the 
heavenly  bodies  wee  fee  the  Nobler  Orbes,  and  of  greateft 
influence  to  be  raifed  aloft,  the  lefTe  effeduall,  deprefled. 
Of  Elements,  the  Fire  the  moft  pure  and  operative  to 
hold  the  higheft  place :  in  compounded  bodies,  of  things 
as  well  fenfible,  as  infenfible,  there  runneth  a  veine  of 
Excellence  proceeding  from  the  Forme,  ennobling  (in 
the  fame  kind)  fome  other  above  the  reft. 

The  Lyon  wee  fay  is  King  of  Beafts,  the  Eagle  chiefe  spencer  \n  \n& 
of  Birds;  the  Whale  and  Whirle-poole  among  Fifhes,  Fairy  Queene. 
lupiters  Oake  the  Forrefis  King,     Among  Flowers,  wee 
moft  admire  and  efteeme  the  Rofe  :  Among  Fruite,  the 
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Pom-roy  and  Queene-apple :  among  Stones,  wee  value 
above  all  the  Diamond ;  Mettals,  Gold  and  Silver :  and 
fince  we  knew  thefe  to  transferre  their  inward  excellence 
and  vertues  to  their  Species  fucceffively,  fliall  we  not 
acknowledge  a  Nobility  in  Man  of  greater  perfecStion,  of 
Nobler  forme,  and  Prince  of  thefe  ? 

Can  we  be  curious  in  difcerning  a  counterfeit  from  the 
true  Pearle ;  to  choofe  our  fiens  of  the  beft  fruit,  buy  our 
Flowers  at  twenty  pounds  the  roote  or  flip:  and  not 
regard  or  make  difference  of  linage,  nor  bee  carefuU  into 
what  Stocke  we  match  our  felves,  or  of  what  parents  we 
choofe  a  Servant  ? 

Surely,  to  beleeve  that  Nature  (rather  the  God  of 

Nature)  produceth  not  the  fame  among  our  felves,  is  to 

queftion    the    rareft    Worke-miftris    of   ignorance    or 

Partiality,  and  to  abafe^  our  felves  beneath  the  Beaft. 

Nobilicy        Nobility  then  (taken  in  the  generall  fence)  is  nothing  t\{Q 

deEnd.         ^qxi  a  certalnc  eminency,  or  notice  taken  of  fome  one 

above  the  reft,  for  fome  notable  adt  performed,  bee  it 

good  or  ill ;  and  in  that  fence  are  Nobilis  and  I^obilis 

ufually  among  the  Latine  Poets  taken.   More  particularly, 

and  in  the  genuine  fence.  Nobility  is  the  Honour  of  blood 

in  a  Race  or  Linage,  conferred  formerly  upon  fome 

one  or  more  of  that  Family,  either  by  the  Prince,  the 

Lawes,  cuftomes  of  that  Land  or  Place,  whereby  either 

out  of  knowledge,  culture  of  the  mind,  or   by  fome 

glorious  Adion  performed,  they  have  beene  vfefull  and 

beneficiall  to  the  Common-wealths  and  places  where 

they  live. 

t — "  For  fince  all  Vertue  confifteth  in  Action,  and  no  man 

I     is  borne  for  himfclfe,  we  adde,  beneficiall  and  vfefull  to 

1     his  Country;   for  hardly  they  are  to  be  admitted  for 

I      Noble,  who  (though  of  never  fo  excellent  parts)  confume 

j      their  light,  as  in  a  darke  Lanthorne,  in  contemplation, 

1      and  a  Stoicall  retirednefTe. 

L      .  And 

'  abuse  edd. 
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And  fince  Honor  is  the  reward  of  Vertue  and  glorious 
Adions  onely.  Vice  and  BafenefTe  muft  not  exped  her 
favours :  as  the  people  of  Rome  created  C.  Flavius  from 
a  Tribune,  Senator  and  j^dile  for  ftealing  of  a  booke  of 
Records  :  Euthkrates^  Euphorhas^  and  Fhylagrus^  were 
ennobled  for  treafon  :  and  Cottier  by  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
the  French  King,  vnworthily  advanced  from  a  mender 
of  Stockings,  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  France, 

Neither  muft  we  honor  or  efteeme  thofe  ennobled,  or 
made  Gentle  in  blood,  who  by  Mechanicke  and  bafe 
meanes,  have  raked  up  a  mafle  of  wealth,  or  becaufe 
they  follow  fome  great  man^  weare  the  Cloath  of  a  Noble 
Perfonage,  or  have  purchafed  an  ill  Coat  at  a  good  rate  ^ 
no  more  than  a  Player  upon  the  Stage,  for  wearing  a 
Lords  caft  fuit:  fince  Nobility  hangeth  not  upon  the 
ayery  efteeme  of  vulger  opinion,  but  is  indeed  of  it  felfe 
eflentiall  and  abfolute. 

Befide,  Nobility  being  inherent  and  Naturall,  caifl 
have  (as  the  Diamond)  the  luftre  but  onely  from  it  felfe : ; 
Honours  and  Titles  externally  conferred,  are  but  atten-|.^„^5V/t'«Af 
dant  upon  defert,  and  are  but  as   apparell,  and   thei^'"^-4, '^j-^/^^ 
Drapery  to  a  beautifuU  body.  --^J^rfi'  ^''^* 

Memorable,  as  making  to  our  purpofe,  is  that  fpeech    *  "  ^' 
of  Sigifmund  the  Emperour,  to  a  Dodor  of  the  ciuill  This  happened 
Law,  who  when  he  had  received  Knighthood  at  the  Em-  ^^cmfla^T 
perours  hands,  left  forthwith  the  fociety  of  his  fellow  where  the' 
Dodors,  and  kept  company  altogether  with  the  Knights :  Doaors  and 
'-''     he  Emperour  well  obferving,   fmiling   (before  ^^ittfomefe- 
ifTembly)  faid  unto  him  ;  Foole,  who  pre-  rious  bufmefle) 
^   ighthood   before  Learning  and  thy  degree ;  divided  into 
^  I  a  thoufand  Knights  in  one  day,  but  cannot  ^rn{bli«!'^ 
^    »dor  in  a  thoufand  yeares.    Now  for  as  much 
_,  le  publique  of  every  Eftate,  is  preferved  Armis 
^      this  faire  Tree  by  two  maine  branches  dif- 
^  er  felfe  into  the  Military  and  Civill  Difcipline ; 
^  firft  I  place  Valour  and  GreatneiTe  of  Spirit : 
B  2  under 


*  Vertinax^OT 
Stubbome,  fo 
fir- named  be- 
caufe  he  came 
from  his 
Father,  who 
would  have 
made  him  a 
SchoIIer,  he 
choofmg 
rather  to  bee  a 
Wood-monger 
Capitoli'ntif  I. 
See  the  Trea- 
fure  of  limes. 
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vnder  the  other,  luftice,  knowledge  of  the  Lawes,  which 
is  Conjilij  fons  ;  Magnificence,  and  Eloquence. 

For  true  Fortitude  and  greatnefTe  of  Spirit  were  enno- 
bled (we  reade)  Iphicrates^  that  brave  Athenian^  who  over- 
threw in  a  fet  battaile  the  Lacedamonians^  ftopt  the  fury 
of  Epam'mondas^  and  became  Lieutenant  Generall  to 
Artaxerxes  King  of  Ferjla^  yet  but  the  fonne  of  a  poore 
Cobler. 

Eumenes^  one  of  the  beft  Captaines  for  valour  and 
advice  Alexander  had^  was  the  fonne  of  an  ordinary 
Carter. 

Dioclejian  was  the  fonne  of  a  Scrivener,  or  Book- 
binder ;  Valentinlan^  of  a  Rope-maker  •  Maxlminus^  of  a 
Smith ;  ^Pertmax^  of  a  Wood-monger ;  Servius  Tulllus^ 
fonne  of  a  Bond-woman,  thence  his  name  Servius ;  Tar- 
quinius  PrifcuSj  of  a  poore  Merchant,  or  rather  Pedler  in 
Corinth }  Hugh  Capet .^  the  firft  of  that  name.  King  of 
Prance^  the  fonne  of  a  Butcher  in  Varis.^  who  when  Leivis 
the  fixth,  fonne  of  Lothary^  was  poifoned  by  Blanch  his 
Wife  for  Adultery,  being  a  ftout  fellow,  and  of  a  refo- 
lute  Spirit,  having  gathered  a  company  like  himfelfe,  and 
taking  his  advantage  of  the  time,  and  diftempered 
humour  of  the  State,  carried  himfelfe  and  his  bufinefle 
fo,  that  he  got  the  Crowne  from  the  true  heire,  Charles 
the  Vncle  of  Leavis, 

Lamujius^  the  third  King  of  the  Z,ombards^  was  the 
fonne  of  a  common  Strumpet,  found  laid  and  covered 
with  leaves  in  a  ditch  by  King  Agelmond^  who  by  chance 
riding  that  way,  and  efpying  a  tMng  ftirre  in  the  ditch, 
touched  it  with  the  point  of  his  Lance,  to  fee  what  it 
was :  which  the  Infant  with  the  hand  taking  faft  hold  of, 
the  King  amazed,  and  imagining  it  as  a  prefageof  fome 
good  fortune  toward  the  child,  caufed  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  ditch,  and  to  be  brought  up,  which  after  (nurfed 
in  the  lap  of  Fortune)  by  many  degrees  of  Honour,  got 
the  Crowne  of  Lomhardy. 

Neither 
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Neither  are  the  truely  valorous^  or  any  way  vertuous, 
afhamed  of  their  fo  meane  Parentage,  but  rather  glory 
in  themfelves  that  their  merit  hath  advanced  them  aboue 
fo  many  thoufands  farre  better  defcended.     And  hence 
you  fliall  many  times  heare  them  freely  difcourfe  of  their    . 
beginning,  and  plainly  relate  their  bringing  up,  and 
what  their  Parents  were.     I  remember  when  I  was  in 
the  Low-Countries^  and  lived  with  Sir  lohn  Ogle  at  Vtrecht^ 
the  reply  of  that  valiant  Gentleman  Colonell  Edmunds ^  Theingenu- 
to  a  Countrey-man  of  his  newly  comne  out  of  Scotland^  ous  reply  of 
went  Currant :  who  defiring  entertainment  of  him,  told  ^}^^^^} 
him ;     My  Lord   his  Father,  and   fuch   Knights   and     "^"  '' 
Gentle-men,  his  Couzens  and  Kinfmen,  were  in  good 
health.  Quoth  Colonell   Edmunds,  Gentlemen   (to   his 
friends  by)  beleeve  not  one  word  hee  fayes ;    My  Father 
is  but  a  poore  Baker  of  Edenbourgh,  and  workes  hard  for 
his  living,  whom  this  knave  would  make  a  Lord,  to  currie 
favour  with  mee,  and  make  yee  beleeve  I  am  a  great  man 
borne,  &c. 

So  that  the  valiant  Souldier  you  fee,  meafureth  out  of 
the  whole  cloath  his  Honour  with  his  fword :  and  hence 
in  ancient  times  came  Rome,  Athens,  Carthage,  and  of- 
late  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  their  greatnefle.  Honour 
being  then  highly  prized,  every  one  aymed  at  Nobilitie, 
and  none  reftifed  the  moft  defperate  attempts  for  the 
good  of  his  Countrey.  Thus  the  Becij,  Cato,  Marcellus, 
with  infinite  others,  became  ennobled,  and  had  their 
Altars,  Statues,  Columnes,  &c.  and  were  well  nigh  adored 
with  as  great  refpe6t,  as  their  Gods  themfelves. 

From  no  lefle  meanefle  of  birth  and  beginning,  we  finde'7 
many  great   and  famous   Bifhops,  Civilians,  Orators,  \ 
Poets,  &c  to  have  attained  to  the  greateit  dignities,  both  j 
of  Church  and  Common-wealth,  and  to  have  checked' 
with  their  Fortunes,  even  Glory  her  felfe.    Pope  lohn  the 
two  and  twentieth,  was  a  poore  Shooe-makers  fonne  • 
Nicholas  the  fifth  was  fonne  of  a  Poulter  -,  Sixtus  the  fift, 

of 
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of  a  Hog-heard:  Alphenm  but  a  Tailors  Apprentice, 
who  running  from  his  Mafter,  went  to  Rome^  and  there 
ftudied  the  Civill  Law,  and  fo  profited,  that  for  his 
learning  and  wifedome,  he  was  after  created  ConfulJ. 
Vlpian  but  meanely  borne,  yet  Tutor  to  Alexander  the 
Emperour.  Cicero  was  borne  and  brought  up  at  Arplnum^ 
a  poore  and  obfcure  Village :  Virgil^  the  fonne  of  a  Potter: 
Horace^  of  a  Trumpeter  :  Theophraftus  of  a  Botcher,  with 
infinite  others  I  might  alleage  as  well  of  ancient  as 
moderne  times. 

For  doing  luftice,  the  Romanes  of  a  private  man  and 
a  ftranger,  chofe  Numa  for  their  King  :  and  on  the  con- 
trary, (as  Flutarch  writeth,  comparing  them  together) 
Lycurgus  of  a  King,  for  luftice  fake,  made  himfelfe  a 
private  man  :  for,  A  goodly  thing  (faith  Flutarch)  it  is^  by 
doing  iuftly  to  obtaine  a  Kingdome^  and  as  glorious  to  prefer 
lufllce  before  a  kingdome '^  for  the  vertue  of  the  one  (Numa) 
made  himfo  ejleemed  and  honoured^  that  hee  was  of  all  thought 
*worthy  of  it '^  of  the  other ^  fo  great ^  that  he  f corned  it. 

In  like  manner,  for  their  good  Lawes  and  doing 
luftice,  were  advanced  to  their  Thrones  and  goodly 
Tribunals,  Minos ^  Rhadamantus  (though  fubieds  of  Poets 
fables,)  Aratus^  Solon^  &cc.  And  how  fairely  (beyond 
their  Lawrels)  the  name  of  lu^  became  Arifiides^ 
Trajane^  Agefilaus^  with  many  others,  I  leave  to  Hiftory 
to  report. 

For  magnificence,  and  obliginge  the  places  wherein 
they  lived,  by  great  benefits,  were  ennobled  Tarquinius 
Frifcus^  a  ftranger,  and  a  banifhed  man:  and  of  later 
times,  Cofmo  di  Medici  in  Florence^  upon  whofe  vertues, 
as  upon  a  faire  profped:,  or  fome  princely  Palace,  give 
mee  leave  a  little,  as  a  traveller  to  breathe  my  felfe,  and 
fhew  you  a  farre  ofiF  the  faire  Turrets  of  his  more  then 
Royall  Magnificence,  being  but  a  private  man,  as  I  finde 
it  recorded  in  his  Hiftory  by  MachiaveU,  This  Cofmo 
(faith  he)  vias  the  mojl  efleemed^  and  mofi  famous  Citizen 

{being 
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{ifcing  no  man  of  'warre)  that  ever  had  beene  in  the  memory 
of  man^  either  in  Florence,  or  any  other  City  i  becaufe  he 
did  not  one ly  excell  all  others  (of  his  time)  in  Authority  and 
Riches^  hut  alfo  in  Liberality  and  Wifedome,  For  among 
other  qualities  'which  advanced  him  to  be  chief e  of  his  Countrey^ 
hee  vjas  more  than  other  men  liber  all  and  magnificent  ^  inhich 
liberality  appeared  much  more  after  his  death  than  before. 
For  hisfonne  'Picro  found  by  his  Fathers  Records^  that  there 
vjas  not  any  Citizen  of  ejlimation^  to  luhom  Cofmo  had  not 
lent  ^eat  fummes  of  Money :  and  many  times  alfo  he  did 
lend  to  thofe  Gentlemen^  whom  hee  kneiu  to  have  need. 
His  magnificence  appeared  by  divers  his  buildings :  for  within 
the  City  ^Florence  hee  builded  the  Abbeyes  and  Temples 
of  S,  Marco,  S,  Lorenzo,  and  the  MonaBery  ofS,  Verdiana, 
and  in  the  mount aines  of  Fiefole,  S,  Girolamo,  with  the 
Abbey  thereto  belonging,  Alfo  in  Mugello  hee  did  not  only 
repaire  the  Church  for  the  Friers^  but  tooke  it  downe^  and 
built  it  anew,  Bejides  thofe  magnificent  buildings  in  S, 
Croce,  in  S,  Agnoli,  and  S,  Miniato,  he  made  Altars^  and 
fumptuous  Chappels.  All  which  Temples  and  Chappels^ 
befides  the  buildings  ofthem^  were  by  himpaved^  andfumifhed 
throughly  with  all  things  necejfary.  With  thefe  publike 
buildings^  we  may  number  his  private  houfes^  whereof  one 
within  the  City  meete  for  fo  great  a  perfonage^  and  foure 
other  without^  at  Carriaggi,  at  Fiefole,  at  Cafaggivolo, 
and  at  Trebio,  all  Falaces  fitter  for  Princes  than  private 
perfons.  And  becaufe  his  magnificent  houfes  in  Italy  did 
not  in  his  opinion  make  him  famous  enough^  he  builded  in 
lerufalem  an  Ho^itall  to  receive  poore  and  difeafed  Filgrimes, 
In  which  worke  he  confumed  great  fummes  of  money.  And 
albeit  thefe  buildings^  and  every  other  his  anions  were  princely^ 
and  that  in  Florence  hee  lived  like  a  Prince  ^  yet  fo  governed 
by  wifedome^  as  he  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  civill  modefty. 
For  in  his  converfation^  in  riding^  in  marrying  his  Children 
and  Kinsfolkes^  hee  was  like  vnto  all  other  modefl  and 
difcreete  Citizens :  becaufe  he  well  knew^  that  extraordinary 
f  things 
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things  J  vjhich  are  of  all  men  1x31  th  admiration  beheld^  doe 
procure  more  enuy^  than  thofe  ijohich  'without  ofientation  bee 
honeftly  covered^  I  omit,  as  followeth  fhortly  after,  his  great 
and  excefliue  charge  in  entertaining  of  learned  men  of  all 
profeflions,  to  inftrud  the  youth  of  Florence :  his  bounty 
to  Argtropolo  a  Gr<£cian^  and  Marcilio  F/cino^  (whom  he 
maintained  for  the  exercife  of  his  owne  ftudies  in  his 
houfe,  and  gave  him  goodly  lands  neere  his  houfe  of 
Carraggi^  men  in  that  time  of  fingular  learning,  becaufe 
Vertue  reares  him  rather  to  wonder  than  Imitation. 

To  proceed,  no  lefle  refpe^Sb,  and  honour  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Eloquence,  whereby  fo  many  have  raifed 
their  efteeme  and  fortunes,  as  able  to  draw  Civility  out 
M>efcribed  q^  Barbarifme,  and  fway  whole  Kingdomes  by  leading 
he  agedCbard,  ^ith  •  Celticke  Hercules^  the  rude  multitude  by  the  eares. 
andwrinckled,  Morke  Anthony  contending  againft  Auguflus  for  the 
^^^P^?^^^^?^'  Romane  Empire,  aflured  himfelfe  he  could  never  obtaine 
a  Lyons  skin,  ^^  purpofe  while  Cicero  lived,  therefore  he  procured  his 
holding  in  his  death.  The  like  did  Antipater^  a  fucceflbr  to  Alexander^ 
'i^h^  "^T-^  \  fr  ^y  DemofiheneSy  afpiring  to  the  Monarchy  of  Greece.  And 
a  bow  with  a  ^^^  ^^^^S  iinct  a  poorc  Mahumetan  Prieft,  by  his  fmooth 
Quiver  at  his  tongue,  got  the  Crownc  of  Morocco  from  the  right  heire, 
backe,  and  long  being  of  the  houfe  of  Giufeph  or  lofeph.  And  much  hurt 
o?Gold  and'  ^^  ^^7  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *  ™^^  mans  fword,  it  be  vfed  by  a 
Amber  faftned  turbulent  and  mutinous  Orator  :  otherwife  we  muft  hold 
thorow  httle  \^  ^  principall  meanes  of  correcting  ill  manners,  reforming 
of  hiVtongVef  ^^wcs,  humbling  afpiring  minds,  and  upholding  all  vertue. 
drawing  a  For  OS  Serpents  are  charmed  <with  iDords^fo  the  mofl  favage 
multitude  of  and  cruell  natures  by  Eloquence:  which  fome  interpret,  to 
KThow  aftfr  ^e  the  meaning  of  Mercuries  golden  Rod,  with  thofe 
him,  onely  Serpents  wreathed  about  it.  Much  therefore  it  con- 
fhaddowing  cerncth  Princes,  not  onely  to  countenance  honeft  and 
power  of  ^  eloquent  Orators,  but  to  maintaine  fuch  neere  about 
Eloquence.  them,  as  no  meane  props  (if  occafion  ferue)  to  vphold  a 
Plato  in  Ttmso.  State,  and  the  onely  keyes  to  bring  in  tune  a  difcordant 
^l^-^'riu..    Common-wealth. 

But 
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But  it  fluU  not  be  amifle  ere  I  proceed  further,  to  i.Queftion. 
remove  certaine  doubts,  which  as  rubs  clog  the  cleare  of  baftardy. 
paflage  of  our  difcourfe;  and  the  firft  concerning  Baftardy, 
whether  Baftards  may  bee  faid  to  bee  nobly  borne  or  not : 
I  anfwer  with  lu flint  an  ^  Sordes  inter  pracipuos  nominari  non 
merentur.  Yet  it  is  the  cultome  with  vs,  and  in  France^ 
to  allow  them  for  Noble,  by  giving  them  fometimes 
their  Fathers  proper  Coate,  with  a  bend  Sinifter,  as 
Reignald  Earle  of  Corneivall^  bafe  fonne  to  the  Conqueror, 
bare  his  Fathers  two  Leopards  paflant  gardant.  Or,  in  a 
field  Gules  J  with  a  bend  Sinifter  Azure :  The  like 
Hamlin^  bafe  fonne  to  Geoffrey  Flantagenet^  Earle  o^ Surrey. 
Some  their  fathers  whole  Coate,  or  part  of  the  fame  in 
bend  dexter;  as  John  Beauford^  a  Baftard  of  Somerfet^ 
boLVQ  party  per  pale  argent  and  Azure,  a  bend  of  England ^ 
with  a  labell  of  France,  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon^  bafe  fon 
to  the  blacke  Prince,  his  fathers  three  feathers,  on  a 
bend  Sable,  the  field  Or.  I  willingly  produce  thefe 
examples,  to  confirme  our  cuftome  of  ennobling  them ; 
and  though  the  Law  leaneth  not  on  their  fide,  yet  ftand 
they  in  the  head  of  the  troopes,  with  the  moft  deferving, 
yea,  and  many  times  [according  to  Euripides),  proove  *  htter  a  i  Q„gii„n 
then  the  Ultimate,  Who  are  more  famous  then  Remus  aminotos  in 
and  Romulus^  who  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  Rome  ?  more  -^»<^romecU\ 
couragious  and  truely  valiant,  then  Hercules^  Alexander^ 
our  King  Arthur  of  Britaine^  and  William  the  firft  ?  more 
critically  learned  then  Chriftopker  JLongolius^  lacobus 
Faher?  more  modeft,  and  of  better  life,  then  Ccelius 
Calgaguinus^  the  delight  of  his  Ferrara^  with  infinite 
others  ?  and  where  decretals  and  Schoolemen  may  beare 
the  bell,  thofe  two  Grandes,  Gratian  and  Lombard  ? 

A  fecond  queftion  arifeth,  whether  hee  that  is  Noble  a.  concerning 
dcfcended,  may  by  his  vice  and  bafenefle  lofe  his  Nobility  vice  and  bafe- 
or  no.     It  is  anfwered,  that  if  hee  that  is  ignoble  and  "^^^' 
inglorious,  may  acquire  Nobility  by  Vertue :  the  other 
may  very  well  lofe  it  by  his  Vice.     But  fuch  are  the 

*  (v6$oi  TC  noWol  fvrjaion/  dfidvovts  Andromache  638,)  mUeraolC 
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miferable  corruptions  of  our  times,  that  Vices  goe  for 
prime  Vertues  :  and  to  be  drunke,  fweare,  wench,  follow 
the  fafhion,  and  to  do  juft  nothing,  are  the  attributes  and 
markcs  now  adayes  of  a  great  part  of  our  Gentry.  Hence 
the  Agrtgentmes  expelled  their  Vhalaris  *^  the  'Romanes 
extinguifhed  the  memory  of  the  whole  race  of  the 
Tarqutnesj  with  thofe  Mo  niters  of  Nature,  Nero^  Helioga^ 
balus^  &c.  the  Sicilians  Dionyjius  the  latter,  with  others. 
Thirdly,  whether  Poverty  impeacheth  or  ftaineth 
Mobility.  I  anfwer.  Riches  are  an  ornament,  not  the 
caufe  of  Nobility ;  and  many  times  wee  fee  there  lyeth 
more  worth  under  a  thred-bare  Cloake,  and  within  a 
thatched  Cottage,  than  the  richefl:  Robe,  or  ilatelieft 
Palace.  Witnefle  the  Noble  Curij  and  Fahritij^  taken 
from  a  poore  dinner  of  Turneps  and  Water-crelfes  in  an 
earthen  difli,  to  leade  the  Romane  Army,  and  conquer  the 
moft-  potent  Kings  of  the  world. 

Fourthly,  concerning  Aduocates  and  Phyfitians,  whether 

we  may  ranke  them  with  the  ennobled  or  no.     Advocates 

and  Phyfitians.  ^^  Counfellors  being  Interpreters  of  the  Law,  their  place 

us  commendable,  and  themfelves  moft  neceflary  Inftru- 

Extat  lex  Con-  /mcnts  in  a  Common-wealth ;  wherefore,  faith  the  Civill 

(iantim^ub,  lo^Law,  their  calling  is  honourable,  they  ought  to  be  freed 

VjQf  mulds,  publike  charges,  and  all  impofitions ;  and  to 

be  written  or  fent  unto,  as  unto  perfons  of  efpeciall  worth 

and  dignity. 

Touching  Phyfitians,  though  the  profeflion  by  fome 

hath   beene   thought    fervile,    and    in   times   pad   was 

pradtifed  by  fervants,  as  Domitian  (faith  Seneca)  imperavit 

medico  fervo^  vt  venenum  jihi  daret^  and  that   flovenly 

Epithite  of  Scatophagos  be  by  Ariftophanes  beitowed  upon 

Mfculapius ;  yet  it  is  an  Art  nothing  fervile  and  bafe,  but 

noble  and  free,  fmce  we  know  not  onely  Emperours  and 

rKings,  but  Saints,  yea,  our  blefled  Saviour  to  have  cured 

To  whom  wai  the  ficke  ;  as  Conftantine^  Adrian^  Ed'ward  the  Confeflbr 

firft  given,  be-  King  of  EniiUnd^  Mitkridates  King  of  Vontus^  (whofe 

ing  a  devout,  ^  ^       .  Antidote 
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Antidote  yet  beareth  his  name)   Artemifia  Queene  of  and  moft  re- 
Caria^yfho  firft  found  the  vertue  of  Mugwort,  bearing  I'gious  King, 

1  '  •       T     ^-  ^       '       yr-  r-.li     •  /       °   the  gift  of  cur- 

her  name  m  Latme;    Genttus  King  of  lUyncum  (now  ing  the  Kings 

Sclavonia)  who  immortally  liveth  in  the  herbe  Gentiana :  Evill,  whence 

as  alfo  Ly(imacht4s  in  his  Lyfimachta^  Achilles  in  Achillea^  it  hath  beene 

.1       xr  ^      fr       T,    »    7.  .         ,,  /-       ^/»        ^    t  derived  to  our 

or  the  Yarrow :  ApoUo^  Fodaltrtus^  MojeSy  Bfay^  Salomon^  Kings  of 

Ezechias.    Honour  the  F hyfiti an ^  faith  Ecclefiafticus  :  then  England  his 

againe.  All  Fhyfcke  or  medicine  is  from  God^  and  he  fhall  Succeflbrs. 

receive  a  reiuard  from  the  King:  the  Skill  of  the  Fhyjitian 

Jhall   exalt   his   head^    (^c.      And    as   Pto/omy   fometime 

objected  againft  Zoilus  concerning  Horner^  fo  may  I  unto 

our  Lordly  Mifiatrous^  or  Phyficke-haters :     Which  of 

them  all,  trebble  their  revenewes,  can  maintaine  fo  many 

as  one  poore  Galen  or  Hippocrates^  who  though  dead 

many  hundreds  of  yeeres  fince,  feed  many  thoufands  of 

families,  even  at  this  prefent  ?  I  heere  intend  no  common 

Chyrurgians,  Mountebancks,  unlettered  Empericks,  and 

women  Doctors  (of  whom  for  the  moft  part  there  is 

more  danger,  then  of  the  worft  difeafe  it  felfe)  whofe 

practice  is  infamous,  Mechanique,  and  bafe. 

Fifthly,  concerning  Merchants  j  the  exercife  of  Mer-  j-.Queftion. 

chandize  hath  beene  (I  confefTe)  accounted  bafe,  and  of  Merchants. 

much  derogating  from  Nobility,  except  it  be  exercifed 

and  undertaken  by  a  generall  Eftate,  or  the  Deputies 

thereof.    Ariftotle  therefore  faith.  That  the  Thebanes  and 

Lacedemonians  had  a  Law,  that  none  fliould  bee  efteemed  Hippoiytus  a 

and  held  capable  of  Honour  in  their  Common-wealth,  2S//vi*''""* 

except  they  had  ten  yeeres  before  given  over  Trading  and 

Merchandize :  and  Valerius  Maximus  reporteth,  that  among 

other  things  the  Romanes  had  to  difparage   Tarquinius 

Prifcus  withall,  and  make  him  odious  to  the  people,  was 

that  he  was  a  Merchants  fonne.    Saint  Chryfofiome  upon 

that  place  of  Matthew^  Hee  cafi  out  the  buyers  and  fellers  Chryfofl.  fuper 

out  of  the  Temple :  gathereth,  that  Merchants  hardly  and  ^^^^f^p^^^^ 

feldome  pleafe  God.    And  certaine  it  is,  that  the  ancient  Ju"de'jt<f!u>[' 

Romanes  never  preferred  any  that  exercifed  Merchandize,  iH;.  i.  cap,  8. 

to 


^rift.  politic.  7 
cap.^. 


^\y 


^/ 
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to  any  eminent  place  or  office  in  their  Common^wealth, 
perhaps  agreeing  in  one  with  Arlflotle^  who  fpeaking  of 
Merchants  and  Mechanickes,  faith;  Vtlis  efi  hujufmodi 

,  vita^  &  virtuti  adverfa^  This  kinde  of  life  is  bafe,  and 
contrary  to  vertue. 

But  fome  may  object  unto  mee  the  great  Eftates  of 
Venice y  Genoa^  Florence^  Luca^  &c.  where  their  Nobility  is 
nothing  difpar^ged  by  the  exercife  of  Merchandize.  I 
anfwer;  as  their  Goines  at  home  they  may  raife  them- 
felves  higher  or  lower  at  their  pleafure :  but  abroad  (like 
Citie  Majors^)  in  other  Countries  they  fall  under  value, 
and  a  great  deale  fliort  of  their  reckoning. 

But  if  the  owner  of  the  Earthy  and  all  that  therein  is^ 
hath  fo  beftowed  and  difpofed  of  his  bleflings,  that  no 
one  Countrey  afFordeth  all  things :  but  muft  be  beholden 
not  onely  to  her  neighbours,  but  even  the  moft  remote 
regions,  and  Common-wealths  cannot  ftand  without 
Trade  and  Commerce,  buying  and  felling ;  I  cannot  (by 
the  leave  of  fo  reverend  judgements)  but  account  the 

rhoneft  Merchant  among  the  number  of  Benefadors  to 

)  his  Countrey,  while  he  expofeth  as  well  his  life  as  goods, 
lo  the  hazzard  of  infinite  dangers,  fometimes  for  medicinal! 
Drugges  and  prefervatives  of  our  lives  in  extremitie  of 
licknefle;  another,  for  our  food  or  cloathing  in  times  of 
fcarcitie  and  wants,  haply  for  ufefuU  necefTaries  for  our 
vocations  and  callings :  or  laftly,  for  thofe  Smfus  ^  animi 
obleBamenta^  which  the  Almightie  providence  hath 
purpofely,  for  our  folace  and  recreation,  and  for  no  other, 
end  elfe  created,  as  Apes,  Parrots,  Peacockes,  Canary, 
and  all  fmging  Birds ;  rareft  Flowers  for  colour  and 
fmell,  precious  Stones  of  all  forts,  Pearle,  Amber,  Corall, 
Chrtftall,  all  manner  of  fwect  odours,  fruits,  infinitely 
differing  in  forme  and  tafte :  Colours  of  all  forts,  for 
painting,  dying,  &c.  but  I  proceed. 
r'Sixt  and  lafl,  touching  Mechanicall  Arts  and  Artifts, 
Avhofoever  labour  for  their  livelihood  and  gaine,  have  no 

*^  fhare 
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Ihare  at^  all  in  Nobility  or  Gentry :  as  Painters,  Stage- 
players,  Tumblers,  ordinary  Fidlers,  Inne-keepers,  Fen- 
cers, luglers,  Dancers,  Mountebanckes,  Bearewards,  and 
the  like ;  (except  the  cuftome  of  the  place  determine  the 
contrary)  as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  witnefle  to  have  Xmophon  in 
beene  obferved,  both  among  the  JEgyptians^  Scythians^  Oecommica. 
and  Corinthians,    The  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  bodies  are  a  feint  and 
fpent  with  labour  and  travaile,  and  men  that  are  at  their  ^^^  reafon. 
worke,  Ajjidui  G?  accubui  vmhratiles  ejfe  copintur.     Yea, 
if  a  Noble  man,  borne  in  captivity,  or  coaftrained  through 
any  other  neceflity,  fhall  exercife  any  manuall  occupation 
or  Art^  hee  by  the  opinion  of  fome,  loofeth  his  Nobility 
Civill,  but  not  Chriftian,  and  fhall  at  his  returne  be 
reftored.     Where  I  faid  the  cuftome  of  the  Country.  Hi^oiyt.aCoU. 
I  intend  thus  :  by  the  law  of  Mahomet^  the  Grand 'Signior^  *»  Axiomat. 
or  great  Turke  himfelfe,  is  bound  to  exercife  fome  ^''''*^''^'"- 
manuall  Trade  or  Occupation  (for  none  muft  be  idle  •) 
as  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  that  fo  threatned  Vienna^  his 
trade  was  making  of  Arrow-heads;   Achmat  t\vQ  laft, 
home  rings  for  Archers,  and  the  like. 

From  the  roote  and  branches,  let  vs  tafte  the  fruite,  The  fruit  and 
which  fall  not  (like  the  apples  of  Sodome)  with  a  light  vfe  of  Nobility, 
touch  into  nothing,  but  are  as  thofe  ofHe^erides^  golden, 
and  out  of  the  vulgar  reach. 

Firil,  Noble  or  Gentlemen  ought  to  bee  preferred  rrr  / 
Fees,  Honours,  Offices,  and  other  dignities  of  command  i 
and  government,  before  the  common  people.  | 

They  are  to  be  admitted  neere,  and  about  the  perfon  Which 
of  the  Prince,  to  be  of  his  Councell  in  warre,  and  to  beare  pe  office  of  a 
his  Standard.  r""?"  ^". 

TT7  I  •  1.  -WT   1  1  ^1  pncient  times. 

We  ought  to  give  credit  to  a  Noble  or  Gentleman, 
before  any  of  the  inferiour  fort. 

He  muft  not  be  arreiled,  or  pleaded  againft  upon 
cofenage. 

We  muft  attend  him,  and  come  to  his  houfe,  and  not 
he  to  ours. 

His- 
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His  punifhment  ought  to  be  more  favourable,  and 
honorable  upon  his  try  all,  and  that  to  bee  by  his  Peeres 
of  the  fame  Noble  ranke. 

He  ought  in  all  fittings,  meetings,  and  falutations,  to 
have  the  upper  hand,  and  greateft  refpedt. 

They  muft  be  cited  by  Bill  or  Writing,  to  make  their 
appearance. 

In  criminall  caufes.  Noblemen  may  appeare  by  their 
Atturney,  or  Procurator. 

They  ought  to  take  their  recreations  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, &c.  freely,  without  controule  in  all  places. 

Their  imprifonment  ought  not  to  bee  in  bafe  manner, 
or  fo  ftrid  as  others. 

They  may  eate  the  beft  and  daintieft  meate  that  the 
place  afFordeth ;  weare  at  their  pleafure  Gold,  Jewels, 
the  beft  apparell,  and  of  what  fafhion  they  pleafe,  &c. 

Befide,  Nobility  ftirreth  vp  emulation  in  great  Spirits, 
not  onely  of  equalling  others,  but  excelling  them  ;  as 
in  Cimon^  the  elder  Scipio  Afrtcanus^  Decius  the  fonne, 
Alexander^  Ediuard  our  blacke  Prince,  and  many  other. 

It  many  times  procureth  a  good  marriage,  as  in 
Germany  J  where  a  faire  Coate  and  a  Creft  is  often  pre- 
ferred before  a  good  revenew. 

It  is  a  fpurre  in  brave  and  good  Spirits,  to  beare  in 
mind  thofe  things  which  their  Anceftors  have  nobly 
atcheived. 

It  transferreth  it  felfe  unto  Pofterity  :  and  as  for  the 
moft  part,  wee  fee  the  children  of  Noble  Perfonages  to 
beare  the  lineaments  and  refemblance  of  their  Parents : 
fo  in  like  manner,  for  the  moft  part,  they  pofTefle  their 
vertues  and  Noble  difpofitions,  which  even  in  their 
tendereft  yeeres  will  bud  forth,  and  difcover  it  itlfc. 

Having  difcourfed  of  Nobility  in  Generall,  the  divi- 
fion,  and  ufe  thereof:  give  me  leave  in  a  word,  to  inveigh 
againft  the  pittiflill  abufe  thereof,  which  like  a  plague,  I 
think e,  hath  infeded  the  whole  world,  every  undeferving 

and 
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and  bafe  Peafant  ayming  at  Nobilitie  :  which  miferable 
ambition  hath  fo  furnifhed  both  Towne  and  Countrey 
with  Coates  of  a  new  lift  •  that  were  Democritus  living, 
he  might  have  laughing  matter  for  his  life.  In  Naples^ 
fuch  is  the  pride  of  every  bafe  groome,  that  though  hee 
be  diftalla^  he  muft  be  termed  Signore^  and  fcarce  will  he 
open  a  Note  from  a  poore  Calz^olaio^  to  whom  he  hath 
beene  a  twelvemoneth  indebted  for  his  Bootes,  if  Don 
be  not  in  the  fuperfcription. 

In  Venice  likewife,  every  Mechanique  is  a  Magnifico^ 
though  his  magnificenza  walketh  the  Market  but  with  a 
Chequin. 

In  France^  every  Peafant  and  common  Lacquey  is 
faluted  by  name  of  Mounfteur^  or  Sire^  the  King  himfelfe 
having  no  other  Title.     The  word  Sire  immediately  pro- 
ceeding from  Cyrus^  the  Ferjian  word  for  a  Lord  or  great 
Prince,  as  H,  Step hanus'w til  noteth;  or  as  it  pleafeth  fome,  in  lexho. 
from  Kvpo^  authoritie,  or  Kvpiosy  a  Lord  or  Governour, 
TToAecoi;  koI  tottcoi^  KvpioL.     Goe  but  from  Paris  to  Aniou^  Demoft. 
and  fee  if  you  find  not  all,  from  the  Count   to   the  ^0"^^-  »• 
Efculiere^  allyed  either  to  the  King,  fome  Prince  of  the 
blood.  Noble,  Peere,  or  other. 

In  the  Low  Countries ^  mine  old  Hoft  at  Arnhem  in 
Gilderlandj  changed  his  Coate  and  Creft  thrice  in  a  fort- 
night, becaufe  it  did  not  pleafe  his  young  Wife.  For 
there  yee  muft  underftand,  they  are  all  Gentlemen  by  a 
Grant,  (they  fay)  from  Charles  the  fift,  in  confideration 
of  a  great  fumme  of  money  they  lent  him  in  time  of  his 
warres.  Come  into  what  houfe  foever,  though  mijn  heer 
lueert^  be  but  a  Gardiner,  Ropemaker,  or  ^^»^i;/V^-feller, 
you  fhall  be  fure  to  have  his  Armes,  with  the  Beaver 
full  faced  (allowed  to  none  but  Kings  and  Princes)  in 
his  GlafTe-window,  with  fome  ingenious  Motto  or  other 
of  his  owne  device.  I  remember  one  Telink  there,  gave 
for  his  Coate  a  wilde  Goofe  in  the  water,  with  this  witty 
one ;  Volans^  natans.     Another,  three  Hogs  falling  upon 
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a  Dog,  who  was  lugging  one  of  their  fellowes;  with  this 
^Endracht  mackt  macht^  Another,  three  great  drinking 
Bowles,  Orbiquiers,  with  this  truely  Butch ^  and  more 
tolerable  than  the  reft,  underneath,  ^luem  non  fecere 
dtfertum  ?  with  infinite  others  of  like  Nature :  yet  the 
ancient  Nobilitie  (whereof  there  are  many  Honourable 
families;  as  Hohenlo^  Egmont^  Home,  Brederode^  Wag- 
genaery  Botfelaer^  with  fundry  others)  keepe  themfelves 
entire,  and  maintaining  their  ancient  Houfes  and  reputa- 
tion, free  from  fcandall  of  diflionour,  as  well  as  we, 
laugh  at  thefe  their  boorifli  devices. 

Some  againe,  by  altering  letters  or  fyllables,  or  adding 
to  their  names,  will  infmuate  themfelves  into  Noble 
houfes,  and  not  fticke  many  times  to  beare  their  Coates. 

But  the  moft  common  and  worft  of  all,  is  in  all  places 
the  ordinary  purchafing  of  Armes  and  Honours  for 
Money,  very  prejudicial!  to  true  Nobilitie  and  politique 
gouernment : :  for  who  will  hazzard  his  perfon  and  eftate 
to  infinite  dangers  for  Honour,  when  others  at  home  may 
have  it  fine  fudore  &  f anguine^  onely  by  bleeding  in  the 
'vena  cava^cxWed  marjupium?  The  pure  Oyle  cannot  mingle 
with  the  water,  no  more  this  extraded  quintelTence  and 
Spirit  of  Vertue,  with  the  dregges  and  fubfiftence  of  un- 
worthinelle.  Euripides^  when  his  Father  told  him  he  was 
Knighted,  made  him  this  reply;  Good  Eaiher^you  haue  that 
'^jjhich  every  man  may  have  for  his  Money,  And  certainely, 
Vertue  dum  petit  ardua^  will  not  ftoope  to  take  up  her 
reward  in  the  ftreet.  The  Erench  man  is  fo  bold,  as  to 
terme  fuch  intruders  Gentil-villatnes ;  but  I  dare  not  ufe 
that  word,  left  fome  that  challenge  the  firft  part  of  it, 
fliould  returne  mee  the  latter. 

Laftly,  to  conclude,  moft  pitiflill  is  the  pride  of  many, 
who  when  they  are  nobly  borne,  not  onely  ftaine  their 
ftocke  with  vice,  and  all  bafe  behaviour,  relying  and 
vaunting  of  their  long  pedegrees,  and  exploits  of  their 
Fathers,  but  (themfelves  living  in  floath  and  idlenes) 
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difparage  and  difgrace  thofc,  who  by  their  vertuous  en- 
deauours  are  rifing.  To  thefe  and  fuch,  I  oppofe  Marius^ 
and  that  stout  reply  of  his  in  Salufi :  They  contemne  mee 
as  an  upflart^  I  fcorne  their  Jl oath  and  hafeneffe,  Againe, 
What  they  idlely  heare  and  reade  at  home^  my  felfe  hath 
either  aBed  or  feene  i  if  they  fcorne  mee^  let  them  fcorne  their 
AnceftorSy  'who  came  hy  their  'Nobilitie  as  I  haue  done :  If 
they  enuy  mine  Honour^  let  them  alfo  envy  my  labours^  mine 
innocence^  my  perils^  ^c.  Now  fee  how  equally  they  dealer 
that  which  they  arrogate  to  themfelves  from  the  vertue 
of  others,  that  they  deny  me  for  mine  owne,  becaufe  I 
have  no  Images,  and  my  Nobilitie  is  new,  &cc,  Shoitly 
after :  I  cannot,  to  proove  my  difcent,  bring  forth  the 
Images  of  my  Anceftors,  their  Triumphs,  their  ConfuJ- 
fhips;  but  if  need  be,  I  can  fhew  Launces,  my  Enfigne, 
Caparifons,  and  other  fuch  warlike  implements,  befide  a 
number  of  fcarres  upon  my  breaft  :  thefe  are  my  Images, 
my  Nobilitie,  not  left  me  by  defcent  and  inheritance,  &c. 
And  as  refolute  of  late  yeeres,  was  the  anfwere  of  Verdugo 
a  Spaniard ^  Commander  in  Frifeland^  to  certaine  of  the 
Spanifh  Nobilitie,  who  murmured  at  a  great  feaft,  that 
the  fonne  of  a  Hang-man  fhould  take  place  above  them, 
(for  fo  he  was,  and  his  name  importeth :)  Gentlemen 
(quoth  he)  quefiion  not  my  birth ^  or  'who  my  Father  tvas^  I 
am  the  fonne  of  mine  O'wne  defert  and  Fortune  ;  if  any  man 
dares  as  much  as  I  have  done^  let  him  come  and  take  the 
Tables  end  'with  all  my  heart. 
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Chap.    II. 

Of  the  dlgnitie  and  necefsitie  of  Learnifig 
in  Princes  and  Nobilitie, 

Since  Learning  then  is  an  eflentiall  part  of  Nobilitie, 
as  unto  which  wee  are  beholden,  for  whatfoever  de- 
pendeth  on  the  culture  of  the  minde  ;  it  followeth,  that 
rwho  is  nobly  borne,  and  a  SchoUer  withall,  deferveth 
Si  ad  naturam  J  doublc  Honour,  being  both  €vyiV7]s  and  'noX.vjxadris  :  for 
eximiam  eruditth^QY  cby  as  an  Enfigne  of  the  fair  eft  colours,  he  is  afarre 
off  difcerned,  and  winneth  to  himfelfe  both  love  and 
admiration,  heighthing  with  skill  his  Image  to  the  life, 
making  it  precious,  and  lafting  to  pofteritie. 

It  was  the  reply  of  that  learned  King  of  Arragon  to 
a  Courtier  of  his,  who  affirmed,  that  Learning  was  not 
requifite  in  Princes  and  Nobilitie,  §luefta  e  voce  d'un  bue^ 
non  d'un  Huomo,  For  if  a  Prince  bee  the  Image  of  God, 
governing  and  adorning  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all 
ffouernment  the  obfervation  of  Lawes;  That  thereby 
(might  appeare  the  goodnefle  of  God,  in  protefting  the 
good,  and  punifhing  the  bad,  that  the  people  might  be 
'  fafhioned  in  their  lives  and  manners,  and  come  ncere  in 
the  light  of  knowledge  unto  him,  who  muft  proted:  and 
defend  them,  by  eftabliftiing  Religion,  ordaining  Lawes ; 
by  fo  much  (as  the  Sunne  from  his  Orbe  of  Empire) 
ought  he  to  out-runne  the  reft  in  a  vertuous  race,  and 
out-fhine  them  in  knowledge,  by  how  much  he  is  mounted 
neerer  to  heaven,  and  fo  in  view  of  all,  that  his  leaft 
_eclipfe  is  taken  to  a  minute. 

What  (tell  me)  can  be  more  glorious,  or  worthy  the 
Scepter,  than  to  know  God  aright ;  the  Myfteries  of  our 
falvation  in  lefus  Chrift,  to  converfe  with  God  in  foule, 
and  oftner  than  the  meere  naturall  man,  to  advance  him 
in  his  Creatures?   to  bee  able  with  Salomon  to  difpute 
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from  the  loftieft  Cedar  on  Ubanm^  to  the  loweft  Hifop 
upon  the  wall ;  to  be  the  Conduit  Pipe  and  inftrument, 
whereby  (as  in  a  goodly  Garden)  the  fweet  ftreames 
of  heavens  bleflings  are  conveyed  in  piety,  peace  and 
plenty,  to  the  nourifliing  of  thoufands,  and  the  flourifh- 
ing  of  the  moil  ingenious  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wherefore,  faith  the  Kingly  Prophet,  Erudimlni  Re.  Pfalm.  i. 
ges^  &c,  as  if  he  fhould  fay :  how  can  you  Kings  and  Jud- 
ges of  the  earth  underftand  the  grounds  of  your  Reli- 
gion, the  foundation  and  beginnings  of  your  Lawes,  the 
ends  of  your  duties  and  callings  :  much  lefle  determine 
of  fuch  controverfies,  as  daily  arife  within  your  Realmes 
and  circuits,  define  in  matters  of  Faith,  publique  luflice, 
your  private  and  OeGonomicke  aflFaires :  if  from  your 
cradles  yee  have  beene  nurfed  (as  Salomons  foole)  with  Prov.  ly. 
ignorance,  brutifh  Ignorance^  mother   of  all  mtjery^  that  futo^  ub.  j.  de 
infedeth  your  beft  actions  with  folly,  rancketh  you  next  ^<f/"*^- 
to  the  beaft,  maketh  your  talke  and  difcourfe  loathfome 
and  heavy  to  the  hearer^  as  a  burthen  vpon  the  ivay^  your  Ecclefiaft.  ij. 
felves  to  be  abufed  by  ycur  vaflals,  as  blind  men  by  their 
Boyes,  and  to  bee  led  up  and  downe  at  the  will  and  plea- 
fure  of  them,  whofe  eyes  and  eares  you  borrow. 

Hence  the  royall  Salomon^  above  all  riches  of  God, 
defired  wifedome  and  vnderftanding,  that  he  might 
governe,  and  goe  before  fo  mighty  a  people.  And  the 
ancient  Romanes^  when  their  voyces  were  demanded  at  Vepifc.  in  Tacit, 
the  Eledion  of  their  Emperor,  cryed  with  one  confent, 
g«/V  melior  quam  liter atus  ?  Hence  the  Verftans  would 
eled:  none  for  their  King,  except  he  were  a  great  Philo- 
fopher  :  and  great  Alexander  acknowledged  his,  €v  eti^ai, 
from  his  Mafter  Ariftotle, 

Rome  faw  her  beft  dayes  under  her  moft  learned  Kings 
and  Emperours  :    as  Numa^  Augufius^  Titus^  Antoninus^ 
Confiantine^  Theodojius^  and  fome  others.    Flutarch  giveth  Plutarch,  in 
the  reafon  :    Learning  (faith  hee)  reformeth  the  life  and  Corioiam. 
manners^    and   affbordeth   the   wholefomeft    advice   for 

the 
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the  government  of  a  Common-wealth.     I  am  not  igno- 
rant, but  that  (as  all  goodnefle  elfe)  fhee  hath  met  with 
her  mortall  enemies,  the  Champions  of  Ignorance,  as 
EutropiM.  Uc'mius  gave  for  his  Mot  or  Poefie:    Fefies  Reipuhlica 

liter  a ;  and  Leivis  the  eleventh,  king  of  France^  would 
ever  charge  his  fonne  to  learne  no  more  Latine  than 
this,  §lut  nefcit  dijjimulare^  nefcit  regnare '^  but  thefe  are 
the  fancies  of  a  few,  and  thofe  of  ignorant  and  corrupted 
iudgements. 

Since  learning  then  joyned  with  the  feare  of  God,  is 
fo  faithfull  a  guide,  that  without  it  Princes  undergoe  but 
lamely  (as  Chryfofiome  faith)  their  greateft  affaires ;  they 
are  blind  in  difcretion,  ignorant  in  knowledge,  rude  and 
barbarous  in  manners  and  living  :  the  neceffity  of  it  in 
Princes  and  Nobility,  may  eafily  be  gathered,  who  how- 
foe  ver  they  flatter  themfelves,  with  the  fauourable  Sun- 
fhine  of  their  great  eftates  and  Fortunes,  are  indeed  ot 
no  other  account  and  reckoning  with  men  of  wifedome 
and  underftanding,  than  Glowormes,  that  onely  fhine  in 
the  darke  of  Ignorance,  and  are  admired  of  Idiots  and 
Plutarch,  s^iciat.  the  vulgar  for  the  out-fide  •  Statues  or  Huge  Colojfos  full  of 
in  Emblem.  'Lead  and   rubbijh  'within ;    or  the  Mgyptian   Afle,  that 

thought  himfelfe  worfliipfull  for  bearing  golden  Ifis  upon 
his  backe. 
Ucob.  ivimphf-        Sigifmund  King  of  the  Romanes^  and  fbnne  to  Charles 
tmgttt.  the  fourth  Emperour,  greatly  complained  at  the  Councell 

of  Confiance^  of  his  Princes  and  Nobility,  whereof  there 
was  no  one  that  could  anfwer  an  Embaflador,  who  made 
a  fpeech  in  Latine;  whereat  Lodouicke^  the  Elector 
Valatine^  tooke  fuch  a  deepe  difdaine  in  himfelfe,  that 
with  teares  afhamed,  he  much  lamented  his  want  ot 
learning  ;  and  prefently  hereupon  returning  home,  began 
(albeit  hee  was  very  old)  to  learne  his  Latine  tongue. 
Eherhard  alfo,  the  firft  Duke  of  Wirtenberg^  at  an  aflembly 
of  many  Princes  in  Italy  (who  difcourfed  excellently  in 
Latine,  while  he  flood  fliil  and  could  fay  nothing)  in  a 

rage 
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rage  ftrooke  his  Tutor  or  Governor  there  prefent,  for 
not  applying  him  to  his  Booke  when  he  was  young.  I 
gladly  alleadge  thefe  examples,  as  by  a  publike  Councell 
to  condemne  opinion  of  Herefie,  beleeving  to  teach,  and 
teaching  to  beleeve,  the  unneceflity  of  learning  in  Nobility ; 
an  errour  as  prejudicial!  to  our  Land,  as  fometime  was 
that  rotten  Cheft  to  Mthiopia^  whofe  corrupted  ayre 
vented  after  many  hundreds  of  yeeres,  brought  a  p'ague 
not  onely  upon  that  Country,  but  over  the  whole 
world. 

I  ceafe  to  vrge  further,  the  neceflity  and  dignity  of- 
learning,  having  (as  OBavius  faid  to  Decius^  a  Captaine 
of  Anthonies^   to  the  underilanding  fpoken  fufficient :  ^^^Un. 
but  to  the  ignorant  too  much,  had  I  faid  lefTe. 


Chap.    III. 

Of  the  time  of  Learnings  Duty  of  Majlers^ 
and  what  the  fitteji  Method  to  bee  obferved, 

AS  the  fpring  is  the  onely  fitting  feede  time  for  graine, 
fetting  and  planting  in  Garden  and  Orchard :  fo 
youth,  the  ApriU  of  mans  life  is  the  mofl  naturall  and 
convenient  feafon  to  fcatterthe  Seeds  of  knowledge  upon 
the  ground  of  the  mind,  Set  yap  cvdvs  ^k  viov  6piy€(r6aiy  TUto  politic.  6. 
faith  VlatOy  It  behoovefh  in  youth  out  of  hand^  to  defire  and 
bend  our  minds  to  learning:   neither  as  good  Huf bands, 
while  time  ferveth,  let  flip  one  houre:  for^  faith  he, 
elfewhere,  Our  ground  is  hard^  and  our  horfes  be  nuild:  >  Vhtdn. 
withall,  if  we  meane  to  reape  a  plentiful!  harveft,  take  we 
the  counfell  of  Adraftus  in  Euripides^  To  looke  that  thfF=. 
feede  bee  good.    For,  in  the  foundation  of  youth  ^  iveU  ordered 
and  taught.^  confifis  (faith  Tlato  againe)  the  flour ifhing  of  the 
Common-'wealth,   This  tender  age  is  like  water  fpilt  upon  z^ 

table. 
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table,  which  with  a  finger  wee  may  draw  and  dired  which 
way  we  Jift ;  or  like  the  young  Hop,  which,  if  wanting  a 
pole,  taketh  hold  of  the  next  hedge :  fo  that  now  is  the 
time  (as  Waxe)  to  worke  it  ply  ant  to  any  forme. 

How  many  excellent  wits  have  we  in  this  Land,  that 
fmell  of  the  Caske,  by  negle<5ting  their  young  time  when 
they  fhould  have  learned!  Horace  his  §lup  femel^  once 
fit  for  the  beft  Wine,  fince  too  bad  for  the  belt  Vineger, 
who  growne  to  yeares  of  difcretion,  and  folid  under- 
ftanding,  deepely  bewaile  their  mif-fpent,  or  mif-guided 
youth,  with  too  late  wifhing  (as  I  have  heard  many)  that 
they  had  loft  a  joynt^  or  halfe  their  eftats,  fo  that  they 
had  beene  held  to  their  Bookes  when  they  were  young. 
The  moft  (and  not  without  caufe)  lay  the  fault  upon  bad 
Mafters ;  to  fay  truth,  it  is  a  generall  plague  and  com- 
plaint of  the  whole  Land ;  for,  for  one  difcreet  and  able 
Teacher^  you  fliall  find  twenty  ignorant  and  carelelle ; 
who  (among  fo  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England 
aflFordeth)  whereas  they  make  one  Scholler,  they  marre 
ten. 
The  firft  and  J  The  firft  and  maine  Error  of  Mafters,  is  want  of  dif- 
niaine  error  off  crcSoiij  wheiTi'n  TucH  vaiiHy  of  Natures  as  different  as 
Mafters.  thelr^ouutenances,  the  Mafter  never  laboureth  to  try  the 

ftrength  of  every  capacity  by  it  felfe,  which  (as  that 
In  Ethic.  l^sBJdn  ^onc  Arlfiotle  fyt^k^th.  of)  muft  have  the  rule 

fitted  to  it,  not  that  brought  to  the  rule:  for  as  the  felfe- 
lime  medicines  have  feverall  operations,  according  to 
the  complexions  they  worke  upon :  fo  one  and  the  felfe- 
fame  Method  agreeth  not  with  all  alike:  fome  are  quicke 
of  capacity,  and  moft  apprehenfiue,  others  of  as  dull ; 
fome  of  a  ftrong  memory,  others  of  as  weake :  yet  may 
that  dullard  or  bad  memory,  (if  he  be  obferved)  proove 
as  good,  yea  (in  Ariftotles  opinion)  better  than  of  the 
other.  But  we  fee  on  the  contrary^  out  of  the.  Mafters 
carterlv  iucigement,  like  Horfesin  a  tcamc,  they  are  fet  to 
draw  all  alike^  when  fo^e gneor  two  prime  and  able^wits 
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iaJthe^Schoole,  avToUhaKToi  (which  he  culs  out  to  admira- 
tion if  ftrangers  come^  as  a  Coftard monger  his  faireft 
Pippins)  li|ce  fleete  hounds  goe  away  with  the  game^  when 
*^?_I^flLS,?5S??  ^^Ipi^S  ^^^^  ^  fti^^^  mile  behind :  hence 
being  either  quite  difcouraged  in  themfelves,  or  taken 
away  by  their  friends  (who  for  the  moft  part  meafure 
their  learning  by  the  Forme  they  fet  in)  they  take  leave 
of  their Jboqkes  wW     they  live. 

iV^fecond  over-fight  nie  a  kin  „ to  the .  former^is.  iniif-  < ^  ^^^^ "'^ 
cretion  in  correcStion,  in  ufing  all  Natures  alike,  and  that  ^'■''°''> 
with  immoderation,  or  rather  plaijie  crueltie :  true,  it  is, 
^uo  quifque  efi  folerttor  &  ingeniojior^  hoc  docet  iracundior.  Cicero  pro  'Kofc. 
Bu^thele  fellpwes  beleeve  with  C^rj^^ay- in  ^ntilian^  QZ^tiLn  lih 
thaf  there  is  no  other  Method  of  making  a  Scholler,  than  ^'"ZT.!^.'^. 
by. heating  him,  for  that  he  underftandeth  not  through 
their  pwne  faulty  wherein  Jheyfhe\v  themfclyes  egregious 

I  Tyrants,    for,    CorreBion    'without^  jn^u&thn^^^h^^^^  ^lalne 

^  tyranpie. 

IThe_Noble,  generouSyAnd  beft  Natures^,  are  wpnne  by 
commendatjoiia^^nkindled  by  Glory  J'wHIch  i££^^^^z^  virgU. 
,  kone^a^X,o  whom  cong^ueft  and  mame  a^^^^ 
tortures.  Qr"whicfi  difpofition  for  the  moit  part,  are 
moft  of  our  young  Nobilitie  and  Gentlemen,  well  borne, 
inheriting  with  their  being,  the  vertue  of  their  Anceftors, 
which  even  in  this  tender  greennefle  of  yeeres  will  bewray 
it  felfe,  as  well  in  the  Schoole  as  abroad  at  their  play  and 
childifh  recreations. 

^ImntlUan  above  all  others,  delireth  this  difpofition 
to  make  his  Orator  of,  and  whom  chiding  grieveth,  to 
be  tenderly  dealt  withall ;  yet  have  I  knowne  thefe  good 
and  towardly  Natures  as  roughly  handled  by  our  Flagofi 
Orhilij^  as  by  Dionyfus  himfelfe  taking  revenge  upon  the 
buttockes  ofpoorielB^oyes  fornEHenoneoFhl  Hngdome, 
and  fayTed  upon  by  the  unniannerly  names  of  block-heads 
(oft  by  farre  worfe  than  .block-heads)  afles,  dblts,  &c. 
which  deepely  pierceth^  tiie^free^and   generous   Spirit, 

for. 
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Senec.de nwibiM.  fof,  Itigenuitos  (faith  Seneca)  non  reciplt  contemptum -^ 
lagenuitie  or  the  generous  minde,  cannot  brooke 
contemplT  ancT'wHicH  Is  more  ungentlemanly^  nay  bar- 
barous and  inhurnane,  pulled  by  the  ears,  lafhed  over 
the  face^  beaten  about  the  head  with  the  great  end  of 
the  rod^  fmitten  upon  the  lippes  fo:  every  flight  offence 
with  the  Ferula^  (not  offered  to  their  Fathers  Scullions 
at  home)  by  thefe  Ajaces  flageUlferl  -^  fitter  farre  to  keepe 
Beaj:es^-(forJ;hey  thrive  and -ar£,J:he- fatter  for  beating, 
faith  P//»^J  thanjtq^have  thecharge  J5f  Nobles  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

hi  Germany  the  fchoole  is,  and  as  the  name  importeth, 

it  ought  to  be  meerely  L,uaus  literartm^^L  very  paftime  of 

lelfning,  where  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  fee  a  Rod  itirring  : 

"yet  I  heartily  wifh  that  our  Children  of  England  were 

but  halfe  fo  ready  in  writing  and  fpeaking  Latine,  which 

Boyes  of  tenne  and  twelue  yeeres  old  will  doe  fo  roundly, 

and  with  fo  neate  a  phrafe  and  ftyle,  that  many  of  our 

Mafters  would  hardly  mend  them;    having  onely  for 

their  puniftiment  fliame,  and  for  their  reward  praife. 

Cauendum  a  pla^  (faith  ^Imntilian)  fed  pot'tus  laude  aut 

allorum  pralatione  urgendtts  eft  puer :    that  is,  wee  muft 

hold  our  hands,  and  rather  bring  a  Child  forward  with 

praife,  and  preferring  of  others.     Befide^  therc>ought  to 

bee  a  reciprocall  and  a  mutuall  affei^iQn  betwixt  the 

Mailer  ana  Scholler,  which  judicious  Erajmus  and  Lodo^ 

Erafm.  in  Epi.    'vkuf  i^tves^  (foiTietimes  teacher  to  Queene  Mary^  and 

fi^cmfem"*     ^  Spaniard^  who  came  to  England  with  QueemKaSherine 

Piin.%ift!iih.^.^^^   mother)    doe    principally   rec^uire,^  P^/m   in   ilium 

induendo  ajfeBum^  by  putting   on   a   Fathers   affection 

toward    him :    and    as    Fliny  faith,  Amove ^   non   artifice 

docentey  qui  optimus  Mapfter  eft:    To  winne  his  heart  and 

/  affedlion  byjbue^  vidijrh Js^  Scholler 

/   againe We  contrary.     So  may  a  difcreet  Mafter,  with  as 

^---mucE  or  more  eafe,  both  to  himfelfe  and  his  Scholler, 

teach  him  to  play  at  Tennife,  or  fhoot  at  Rovers  in  the 

field. 
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field,  and  profit  him  more  in  one  moneth  befide  his 
encouragement,  than  in  halfe  a  yeere  with  his  ftrict  and 
fevere  ufage.  But  in  ftead  hereof^  many  of  our  Mafters 
fo£_thc  moil  part  fo  behave  fl-ipmrplvpc^  i-h^f  tbcjr  Yfry 
nameJs^hatefoU  to  the^^ 

comming  in,  rejoyceth  at  their  abfehce^  and  looketlThis 
Mafter  (returned)  in  the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy.' 

Some  afFed:,  and  feverer  Schooles  enforce,  a  precife  < a  third 
andjedious  ftridaefl^fnl^g  keeping  the  Schollers  by  «^"o^-> 
the  walles''    as  froni  belbrejnxe^in  the  morning,  till 
tw^^^fj^Jto^^T^^  :  which 

befide  The  dulTing  of  the  wit^  ^nd  dejeding--the  JSpirit, 
(for,    O///*    no?i    minus   quam    negatij    ratio    extare    debet)   O'ceropro  TUnc. 

br^edeth  in  hkxi-^i^Mudy-^  ]da£i&^^J^sAQ^^skQd.c3i^-€le{- 

nefleofjftudy  when  hee  coxnmeth^to  he  fui  Juris^M,  his 

owneEbertie,  (as  experience  prooveth  by  many,  who 

are  fent  from  fevere  Schooles  unto  the  Vniverfities) : 

withal],  over-loading  Jus  memorie,.  and  taking  off  tae 

edge  of   his   invention^jwith  pver-heavie   taskes,   in 

Themes,  TFrte v "Sec.  "^  To  bee  continually  poring  on 

the^'Bobke  (faith  Socrates)   hurteth  and  weakeneth  the 

memory  very  much  •   affirming  learning  to  bee  fooner  converfe  with 

attained  untojjy  the  eare  in  difcQjurJCe  and  heaang,  than  the  learned, 

by  the  eye  in  cbntinuall  reading.     I  verily  beleeve  the  reading.  ^^ 

fame,  if  we  had  Inftru6tors  and  Mafters  at  hand,  as  ready 

as  bookes.     For  wee  fee  by  experience,  thefe  who  have 

beene  blind  from  their  birth,  to  retaine  more  by  hearing, 

than  others  by  their  eyes,  let  them  reade  never  fo  much  : 

wherefore  Faiius  would  have,  Iflud  edifcendi  tadium  protiniis 

a  pueris  devorari^  this  fame  toyle  or  tedioufnefTe  of  learning 

by  heart,  to  bee  prefently  {wallowed  or  pafTed  over  by 

Children. 

Wherefore  I  cannot  but  commend  the  cuflome  of 

their  Schooles  in  the  Xi^^w-C^^^^^r/Vx,  where  for  the  avoyding 

/  of  this  tedjousjjtting  ft  ill,  and  irkfome  poring  on  the 

f  bookeaU  daylong ;  arter  the"lScHoller  hath  received  his 

Ledure, 
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Ledure,  he  leaveth  the  Schcx)le  for  an  houre,  and  walketh 
abroad  with  one  or  two  of  his  fellowes,  either  into  the 
field,  or  up  among  the  trees  upon  the  rampire ;  as  in 
Andii^erpe^  Breda^  Vtrecht^  &€•  where  they  conferre  and 
recreate  themfelves  till  time  calles  them  in  to  repeate, 
where  perhaps  they  ftay  an  houre  •  fo  abroad  againe,  and 
thus  at  their  pleafure  the  whole  day.  For  true  it  is,  that 
Lipftus in  Epift.  Llpjius  faith,  'mgenla  vegetativa'^  muft  have  yi^w  recejfus^ 
ftrong  and  lively  wits  muft  have  their  retrait  or  inter- 
miflion  of  exercife,  and  as  Rams  (engines  of  warre  in  old 
time)  recoyle  backe  to  returne  with  the  greater  force ; 
which  the  minde  doth  unto  ftudy  after  paufe  and  reft,  not 
unlike  a  field,  which  by  lying  fallow,  becommeth  farre 
more  fat  and  fruitfull. 
<A  fourth  AJpurth  error,  is  the  contrary  (for,  Stulti  in  contraria 

error.)  currunt)^  \.Qo  much  carelefnefTe  and  remiflenefle  in  not 

holding  them  in  at  alitor  not  giving  them  in  the  Schoole, 
that  due  atteodaace  they  ought :  fo  that  every  day  is 
play-day  with  them,  beftowing  the  Summer  in  feeking 
Birds-nefts,  or  haunting  Orchards;  the  Winter,  in 
keeping  at  home  for  cold,  or  abroad  all  day  with  the 
Bow,  or  the  Birding-peece  :  they  making  as  little 
confcience  in  taking,  as  their  Mafter  in  giving  their 
riutarch.  ad  learning,  who  forge tteth  belike,  that  Rumour  layeth  each 
Trajanun.  fault  of  the  SchoUcr  upon  his  necke.    Flato  rcmembreth  one 

Protagoras^  a  Bird  of  the  fame  feather,  who  when  hee  had 
lived  threefcore  yeeres,  made  his  boaft,  he  had  fpent 
fortie  of  thofe  threefcore,  in  corrupting  and  undoing 
youth.  We  have,  I  feare,  a  race  of  thofe  Frotagor-ajfes 
even  yet  among  our  common  Schoole-mafters  in  England. 
Butthejdifeafes_wliei]Eunto  very 

(nh^tyZrF^Wumour^z.x'id  Folly  fthat  I  mayjS^-S^^^^ 
of  THe^^^Ie^Ignorance   and   in-fufficiency  of  many) 
whereBytliey  become  ridiculous  and  contemptible  both 
in  the  Schoole  and  abroad.     Hence  it  comes. to. pa-fTe, 

that 
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that  in  many  places,  efpecially  in  Ir<7^,  of  all  profeflions 

ih^_^  Pedantertd  is  held  in  bafeft  repute  :  tKe  ScKoo'e- 

mafter  almoft  in  every  Comedy  being  brought  upon  the 

Sfa^2oparalel]jthe2^»/^orj'^»/^^^ 

fport  in  that  excellent  C^^^^^ 

TruutJTCoi  ledge  in  Cambridge^  an3  irfbe  not  deceived, 

itiTrtJlctanus  vapulans^  and  many  of  our  Englifh  Playes. 

Ti^new  one,  who  in  Winter  would  brdlhariry  in"a  cbld 
morning,  whip  his  Boyes  over  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  get  himfelfe  a  heat :  another  beat  them  for  fwearing, 
and  all  the  while  fweares  himfelfe  with  horrible  oathes, 
he  would  forgive  any  fault  faving  that. 

I  had  I  remember  my  felfe  (neere  S.  Albanes  in  KerU 
fort/hire  where  I  was  borne)  a  Mailer,  who  by  no  entreaty 
would  teach  any  Scholler  he  had,  farther  than  his  Father 
had  learned  before  him  ;  as,  if  he  had  oaely  learned  but 
to  reade  Englifli,  the  fonne,  though  he  went  with  him 
feven  yeeres,  fhould  goe  no  further  :  his  reafon  was, 
they  would  thf  n  proove  faucy  rogues,  and  controule  their 
Fathers :  yet  thefe  are  they  that  oftentimes  have  our 
hopefuU  Gentry  under  their  charge  and  tuition,  to  bring 
them  up  in  fcience  and  civility. 

Befide,rnoft  of  them  want  that£ood  and  dired  M^ 
whereby   in  fEortHlBme  anH^Ith  Je 
Scholler  may  jttai^^^  unto  perfed:ion  :   fome  teaching 
privatefy^  ufe  a  Qi:a,mmar  of  their  owrie.  making^,  fome 
againe,  none  at  all  ;^  the  moft JLM/^x^  but  praepofteroufly 
pofled  over,  that  the  boy  is  in  hisj^aafttity  jof  Syllables, 
before  hee  knoweth  the  Qga^litic-of-^Any  one  part,  of 
fpeech  :  for  hee  profiteth  iio.mor£..lhanJbe.iiiaftereth  by 
his  underftanding.     Nor  is  it  my  meaning  that  I  would 
alTMalEers  to  be  tyed  to  one  Methode,  no  more  than  all 
the  Shires  of  England  to  come  up  to  London  by  one  high 
way :    there  be  many  equally  alike  good.     And  fince 
Methode,  as  one  faith,  is  but  oSoTrotJjn/c??,  let  every  Mafter  phibpo 
if  he  can,  by  pulling  up  ftiles  and  hedges,  make  a  more  'Thyftcomm. 

neere 
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See  M.  Doaor  neere  and  private  way  to  hlmfelfe,  and  in  Gods  name 
webbe  his  Ao-  f^y  with  the  divineft  of  Poets  : 

peale  to  Trutn.        ' 

deferta  per  avia  dulcis 


Georgic.  3. 


Raptat  amor^  iuvat  ire  jugis^  qua  nulla  prior um 
CASTAlulVM  moUi  divertitur  or  bit  a  diva. 

With  Sweet  Love  rapt,  I  now  by  defart's  pafTe, 
And  over  hils,  where  never  tracke  of  yore  : 

Defcending  eafily,  yet  remembred  was. 
That  led  the  way  to  CASTALIE  before. 

But  in  ftead  of  many  good  they  have  infinite  bad,  and 
go  ftumbling  from  the  right  as  if  they  went  blindfold  for 
a  wager:  hence  commeth  the  fhifting  of  the  Scholler  from 
Mafter  to  Mafter,  who  poore  boy  (like  a  hound  among 
a  Company  of  ignorant  hunters  hollowing  every  Deere 
they  fee)  mifleth  the  right,  begetteth  himfelfe  new  labour, 
and  at  laft  by  one  of  skill,  ^  and  well  read,^  beaten  for 
his  paines.     They  cannot  commonly  erre,  if  they  fliall 

^itate  the  builder,  firft  to  provide  the  Scholler  with 
matter,  then  caft  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  I  meane  a 

jfolide  underftanding  of  the  Grammar,  every  rule  made 

Taftiiliar  and  faft,  by  fhort  and  pleafant  examples,  let  him 
bring  his  matter  into  forme,  and  by  little  and  little  raife 
the  frame  of  a  ftrong  and  well  knit  ftile  both  in  writing 
and  fpeaking;  and  what  doth  harme  in  all  other  building, 
is  heere  moft  profitable  and  needfuU,  that  is,  Tranjlation, 

J'or  I  know  nothing  that  benefiteth  a  Scholler  more 
than  that ;  firft  by  tranflating  out  of  Latine  into  Englifli, 
which  laid  by  for  fome  time,  let  him  tranflate  out  of 
{  Englifh  into  Latine  againe  varying  as  oft  as  hee  can  both 
I (jiis  words  and  Phrafes.  Dofetus  who  hath  gathered  all  the 
Phrafes  of  TuUy  into  one  volume,  ManutiuSy  Erafmus 
his  Copia^  and  Drax  his  CaUioposa  with  others,  will  helpe 
him  much  at  the  firft ;  let  him  after  by  his  owne  reading 
enrich   his  underftanding,  and   learne  haurire  ex  ipjis 

fontibus 
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fontihuSy  next  exercife  himfeife  in  Themes  and  Declamations 
if  he  be  able.  The  old  method  of  teaching  Grammar, 
faith  Suetonius^  was  difputation  in  the  fore-noone,  and 
declamation  in  the  after-noone ;  but  this  I  leave  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judicious  Mafter. 

I  pafle  over  the  infufficiency  of  many  of  them,  with 
ill  example  of  life  (which  Flato  wifheth  above  all  things 
to  be  refpe6ted  and  looked  into)  whereof  as  of  Phyficke 
and  ill  Phyfitians,  there  is  many  times  more  danger  than 
of  the  difeafe  it  felfe,  many  of  them  being  no  Gram- 
marians at  all,  much  lefle  (as  §ujntilian  requireth  in  a 
Schoolemafter)  Rhetoricians  to  expound  with  proper  and 
pureft  Englifh,  an  eloquent  Latine  or  Greeke  Author; 
unfold  his  invention,  and  handling  of  the  iubied:,  fliew 
the  forme  and  fluency  of  the  ftyle,  the  apt  difpofition 
of  figures,  the  propriety  of  words,  the  weight  of  grave 
and  deepe  Sentences,  which  are  nervi  orattonis^  the 
finewes  of  difcourfe.  Mufitians,  without  which  Grammar 
is  imperfed:  in  that  part  of  Frofodia^  that  dealeth  onely 
with  Meter  and  Rhithmicall  proportions.  Aftronomers, 
to  underftand  authors  who  have  written  of  the  heavens 
and  their  motions,  the  feverall  Conftellations,  fetting 
and  rifing  of  the  Planets,  with  the  fundry  names  of  circles 
and  points ;  as  Manilius  and  Vontanus,  And  laftly, 
Naturall  and  Moral]  Philofophers,  without  which  they 
cannot  as  they  ought,  underftand  TuUies  Offices^  or  Mfops 
Fables,  as  familiar  as  they  feeme. 

Farre  bee  it  that  I  may  bee  thought  to  queftion  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  painefull  and  difcreet  teacher, 
who,  if  Learning  be  needfull,  muft  be  as  neceflary  :  be- 
fides,  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  even  the*  greateft  Princes,  ^-^ugu^^  & 
with  the  moft  reverend   Bifhops,  and   moft   profound  o^avim  Cx/ar. 
SchoUers  of  the  world,  have  not  beene  afhamed  of  teach-  f'"^^;.^ 
ing  the  Grammar :  or  that  I  inveigh  in  the  leaft,  againft  Arifiotu.  ' 
the  learned  and  worthy  Mafters  of  our  publike  Schooles,  ^^rww  the  fixe, 
many  of  whom  may  bee  ranked  with  the  moft  fufficient  ^'fT*^'. 

Schollers  gf  *^«-> 
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Schollers  of  Europe,  IJnxeigh  againft  the  pittifull  abufe 
:Of  our  Nation  by  fuch,  \yho  by  their  ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence deceive  the  Church  and  Common-wealth  of 
iferviceable  members.  Parents  of  their  Money,  poore 
|children  of  their  time,  efteeme  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 

meanes  of  living  all  their  lives  after. 

Chap.   IV. 

Of  the  duties  of  Parents  in  their  Childrens 

Education, 

Either  muft  all  the  blame  lye  upon  the  Schoole- 
mafter  :  fond  and  fbolifh  Parents  have  oft  as  deepe 
a  fhare  in  this  precious  fpoile,  as  whofe  cockering  and 
apifli  indulgence  (to  the  corrupting  of  the  minds  of 
their  Children,  difabling  their  wits,  effeminating  their 
jw  GorgU.  bodies)  how  bitterly  doth  Tlato  taxe  and  abhorre  ?  For 
avoyding  of  which,  the  Law  of  Lycurgus  commanded 
children  to  be  brought  up,  and  to  learne  in  the  Country, 
farre  from  the  delicacy  of  the  City :  and  the  Brutij  in 
Italy^  a  people  bordering  upon  Lucania^  following  the 
cuflome  of  the  Spartans^  fent  their  children  after  the 
age  of  fbureteene  away,  to  be  brought  up  in  fields  and 
Forefls  among  Shepheards  and  Heardfmen  :  without  any 
to  looke  unto  them,  or  to  waite  upon  them :  without 
apparell,  or  bed  to  lye  on,  having  nothing  elfe  than 
Milke  or  Water  for  their  drinke,  and  their  meate  fuch  as 
they  could  kill  or  catch.    And  heare  the  advife  of  Horace: 

n»rat.  itt»  3.  Angvftam^  amice ^  pauper i em  pati 

Ode  X.  Rohufius  acri  militia  puer 

Condifcat^  &  V ^rXhos  feroces 

Vexet  eques  metuevdus  hafid^ 

Vitamque  fub  dio^  G^  trepidis  agat 

In  rebus y  ^c. 

Friend 
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Friend,  let  thy  child  hard  povertie  endure, 
And,  growne  to  ftrength,  to  warre  himfelfe  inure : 
And  bravely  mounted  learne,  fterne  Cavalere, 
To  charge  the  fierceft  Farthian  with  his  fpeare : 
Let  him  in  fields  without  doores  leade  his  life. 
And  exercife  him  where  are  dangers  rife,  &c. 

If  any  of  our  young  youths  and  Gallants  were  dieted 
in  this  manner.  Mercers  might  fave  fome  Paper,  and 
'  Citie  Laundrefles  goe  make  Candles  with  their  Saffron 
and  Egges ;  Dicing  houfes  and  ten  fliilling  Ordinaries, 
let  their  large  Roomes  to  Fencers  and  Puppit-players, 
and  many  a  painted  peece  betake  her  felfe  to  a  Wheele 
or  the  next  Hofpitall.  But  now  adaies.  Parents  either 
give  their  Children  no  education  at  all,  (thinking  their 
birth  or  eftate  will  beare  out  that)  :  or  if  any,  it  leaveth 
fo  flender  an  impreffion  in  them,  that  like  their  names 
cut  upon  a  Tree,  it  is  over-growne  with  the  old  barke  by 
the  next  Summer.  Befide,  fuch  is  the  moft  bafe  and  if 
ridiculous  parfimony  of  many  of  our  Gentlemen,  (if  I  may  f 
fo  terme  them)  that  if  they  can  procure  fome  pooj:p 
Batcheler  of  Art  from  the  Vniverfitie  to  teach  tlieir 
Children  to  i'ay  Grace,  and  lerve  the  Cure  of  an  Im- 
propriation, who  wanting  meanes  and  friends,  will  be 
content  upon  the  promife  of  ten  pounds  a  yeere  at  his 
firit  comming,  to  be  pleafed  with  five ;  the  reft  to  be  fet  \ 
off  in  hope  of  the  next  advoufon,  (which  perhaps  was  fold  \ 
befiare  the  young  man  was  borne)  :  Or  if  it  chance  to  fall 
in  his  time,  his  Lady  or  Mafter  tels  him  ^  Indeed  Sir  we 
are  beholden  unto  you  for  your  paines,  fuch  a  living  is 
lately  falne,  but  I  had  before  made  a  promife  of  it  to  my 
Butler  or  BailifFe,  for  his  true  and  extraordinary  fervice : 
when  the  truth  is,  he  hath  beftowed  it  upon  himfelfe,  for 
fourefcore  or  an  hundred  peeces,  which  indeed  his  man 
two  dayes  before  had  faft  hold  of,  but  could  not  keepe. 

Is  it  not  commonly  feene,  that  the  moft  Gentlemen 
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will  give  better  wages,  and  deale  more  bountifully  with 
a  fellow  who  can  but  teach  a  Dogge,  or  reclaime  an 
Hawke,  than  upon  an  honeft,  learned,  and  well  qualified 
man  to  bring  up  their  children  ?  It  may  be,  hence  it  is,  that 
Dogges  are  able  to  make  Syllogifmes  in  the  fields,  when 
their  young  Mafters  can  conclude  nothing  at  home,  if 
occafion  of  argument  or  difcourfe  be  offered  at  the  Table. 
LiOoke  upon  our  Nohilitie  and  Gentry  noiv  adaies  (faith  a  wife 
and  grave  Hiftorian)  and  you  Jhall  fee  tkem  hred^  as  If  they 
'were  made  for  no  other  end  than  paftime  and  idlenejfe  i  they 
obfer've  moderation  neither  In  talke  nor  apparell :  good  men^ 
and  fuch  as  are  learned^  are  not  admitted  amon^tt  them  ,• 
the  affaires  of  their  efiates  they  Impofe  upon  others^  ^c. 
But  to  view  one  of  them  rightly,  (faith  Seneca)  locke  upon 
him  naked^  lay-by  his  eftate,  his  Honours,  ^  alia  fortune 
mendacla^  his  other  falfe  dlfgulfements  of  Fortune^  and  behold 
his  mlnde^  luhat  and  hew  ^eat  he  is^  'whether  of  hlmfelfe^ 
or  by  fome  borro'wed  greatneffe. 

But  touching  Parents,  a  great  blame  and  imputation 
(how  juftly  I  know  not)  is  commonly  laid  upon  the 
Mother  •  not  onely  for  her  over  tendernefTe,  but  in 
winking  at  their  lewd  courfes  ;  yea  more,  in  feconding, 
and  giving  them  encouragement  to  doe  wrong,  though  it 
were,  as  Terence  faith,  againfl  their  owne  Fathers. 

I  dare  not  fay  it  was  long  of  the  Mother,  that  the  fonne 
told  his  Father,  he  was  a  better  man,  and  better  defcended 
than  he. 

Nor  will  I  afBrme  that  it  is  her  pleafure,  the  Chamber- 
maid fhould  be  more  curious  in  fitting  his  ruffe,  than  his 
Mailer  in  refining  his  manners. 

Nor  that  it  is  fhe  that  filleth  the  Ciflerne  of  his  lavifli 
expence,  at  the  Vniverfitie,  or  Innes  of  Court;  that 
after  foure  or  five  yeares  fpent,  hee  returns  home  as  wife 
as  Ammonlus  his  AfTe,  that  went  with  his  Mafter  every 
day  to  the  Schoole,  to  heare  Orlgen  and  Forphyrle  reade 
Philofophy. 

But 


y^ 
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But  albeit  many  Parents  have  beene  diligent  enough 
this  way,  and  good  Mafters  have  likewife  done  their 
parts,  and  neither  want  of  will  or  abilitie  of  wit  in 
their  Children  to  become  SchoUers,  yet  (whether  out 
of  an   over-weening  conceit  of  their  towardnefle,   a 

pride  to  have  their  fonnes  out-goe  their  neighbours,  or , 

to  make  them  men  before  their  times)  they  take  them 
from  Schoole,  as  Birds  out  of  the  neft,  ere  they  bee 
flidge,  and  fend  them  fo  young  to  the  Vniverfitie,  that 
fcarce  one  among  twentie  prooveth  ought.  For  as 
tender  plants,  too  foone  or  often  remooved,  begin  to 
decay  and  die  at  the  roote ;  fo  thefe  young  things,  of 
twelve,  thirteene,  or  foureteene,  that  have  no  more  care 
than  to  exped  the  next  Carrier,  and  where  to  fup  on 
Fridayes  and  Failing  nights :  no  further  thought  of 
ftudy,  than  to  trimme  up  their  ftudies  with  Pidures, 
and  place  the  faireft  Bookes  in  openeft  view,  which, 
poore  Lads,  they  fcarce  ever  opened,  or  underftand 
not ;  that  when  they  come  to  Logicke,  and  the  crabbed 
grounds  of  Arts,  there  is  fuch  a  difproportion  betweene 
Arifiotles  Categories^  and  their  childifli  capacities,  that 
what  together  with  the  fweetnefle  of  libertie,  varietie 
of  companie,  and  fo  many  kinds  of  recreation  in 
Towne  and  Fields  abroad,  (beeing  like  young  Lap- 
wings apt  to  bee  fnatched  up  by  every  Buzzard)  they 
proove  with  Homers  Willow  c^Xea-LKapTroL,  and  as  good 
goe  gather  Cockles  with  Callgulas  people  on  the  Sand, 
as  yet  to  attempt  the  difficulties  of  fo  rough  and  terrible 
a  palTage. 

Others  againe,  if  they  perceive  any  wildnefTe  or  un- 
ftayednefTe  in  their  children,  are  prefently  in  defpaire, 
and  out  of  all  hope  of  them  for  ever  prooving  SchoUers, 
or  fit  for  any  thing  elfe ;  neither  confider  the  nature  of 
youth,  nor  the  effed  of  time,  the  Thyjttian  of  all,  Bv^v&aris  \vmis 
to  mend  the  matter,  fend  them  either  to  the  Court  to'  larpds  xp^yos, 
ferve  as  Pages,  or  into  France  and  Ita/y  to  fee  fafhions,  • 
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Land  mend  their  manners,  where  they  become  ten  times 
jyorfe.  Thefe  of  all  other,  if  they  be  well  tempered, 
prooue  the  beft  mettall;  yea  TuUie  as  of  neceflity 
defireth  fome  abundant  rankneffe  or  fuperfluitie  of  wit, 
in  that  young-man  he  would  choofe  to  make  his  Orator 
1.  De  Oratore.  of.  VeUem  (faith  he)  in  adolefcente  allquod  redundans  & 
quod  amputetn:  I  wifli  in  a  young  man  fomething  to 
Ipare  and  which  I  might  cut  ofF.  This  taken  away  ere 
degenerate  with  luxurious  abundance,  like  that  fame 
ranke  vine  the  Prophet  leremy  fpeaketh  of,  you  fhall 
finde  the  heart  divino  fatu  editum :  and  found  timber 
within  to  make  Mercurie  of,  qui  non  fit  ex  quovis  ligno^  as 
the  proverbe  faith. 

And  fome  of  a  different  humour  will  determine,  even 
from  the  A,  B,  C.  what  calling  their  children  ftiali  take 
vpon  them,  and  force  them  euen  in  defpight  of  Nature, 
like  Lycurgus  his  whelpes,  to  runne  contrary  courfes,  and 
to  vndertake  profeflions  altogether  contrary  to  their 
difpolitions  :  This,  faith  Erafmus^  is,  peccare  in  genium^ 
And  certainely  it  is  a  principall  point  of  difcretion  in 
parents  to  be  throughly  acquainted  with  and  obferue, 
the  difpofition  and  inclination  of  their  children,  and 
indeed  for  euery  man  to  fearch  into  the  addidbion  of  his 
Genius^  and  not  to  wreft  nature  as  Mufitians  fay,  out  of 
her  key,  or  (as  TuUie  faith)  to  contend  inith  her^  making 
the  Spaniel  to  carry  the  Anes  loade:  which  was  well  ob- 
ferued  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  ancient  Romanes^  in 
laying  forth  inftruments  of  fundry  occupations  before 
their  children,  at  a  certaine  age,  they  to  choofe  what 
liked  them  beft,  and  euer  after  to  take  upon  them  that 
profeffion  whereunto  they  belonged. 

How  many  are  put,  by  worldly  and  covetous  fathers 
invitd  Minerva^  to  the  ftudy  of  the  lawes  (which  ftudie 
I  confefTe  to  be  Honourable  and  moft  deferving),  who 
notwithftanding  fpend  moft  of  their  time  even  in  Divi- 
nitie  at  the  Innes  of  the  Court  ?  and  how  many  Divines 

have 
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have  we,  (I  appeale  to  the  Courts,)  heires  of  their 
fathers,  friends,  or  purchafed  advoufons,  whom  the 
buckram  bagge  would  not  better  befeeme  than  the  Bible? 
being  never  out  of  law  with  their  parifhioners,  following 
their  Suites  and  Caufes  from  Court  to  Court,  Terme  to 
Terme,  no  Atturney  more. 

In  like  manner  I  have  knowne  many  Commanders 
and  worthy  Gentlemen,  afwell  of  our  owne  Nation  as 
ftrangers,  who  following  the  warres,  in  the  field  and  in 
their  Armes,  have  confefled  unto  me.  Nature  never 
ordained  them  for  that  profeflion :  had  they  not  falne 
accidentally  upon  it,  either  through  death  of  friends, 
harfhneire  of  Mafters  and  Tutors,  thereby  driven  from 
the  Vniverfity  (as  an  Honourable  friend  of  mine  in  the 
Low  Countries  hath  many  times  complained  unto  me :) 
or  the  moft  cornmon  mifchiefe,  miferablenefle  of  greedy 
parents,  the  overthrow  and  undoing  of  many  excellent 
and  prime  wits  :  who  to  fave  charges,  marry  a  daughter, 
or  preferre  a  younger  brother,  turne  them  out  into  the 
wide  world  with  a  little  money  in  their  purfes  (or 
perhaps  none  at  all)  to  feeke  their  Fortunes:  where 
Neceflity  deieds  and  befots  their  fpirits,  not  knowing 
what  calling  or  courfe  to  take :  enforceth  them  defperately 
to  begge,  borrow,  or  to  worfe  or  baier  fliifts  (which  in 
their  owne  natures  they  deteft  as  hell)  to  goe  on  foote, 
lodge  in  Ale-houfes  and  fort  themfelves  with  the  bafeit 
companie,  till  what  with  want  and  wandring  fo  long  in 
the  Circle,  at  laft  they  are  (upon  the  center  of  fome  hill) 
conftrained  to  fay  (as  Hercules  betweene  his  two  pillars) 
l^on  ulterius. 

Much  lefle  have  parents  now  a  dales  that  care  to  take 
the  paines  to  inftru6t  and  reade  to  their  children  them- 
felves, which  the  greateft  Princes  and  nobleft  perfonages 
have  not  beene  afhamed  to  doe.  OBavius  Auguftus 
Cafar  read  the  workes  of  Cicero  and  Virgil^  to  his 
children  and  nephewes  himfelfe.  Anna  the  daughter  of 
D  ^  Alexis 
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Alexis  the  Grecian  Emperour,  was  by  her  father  fo 
inftruded,  that  while  fliee  was  yet  a  young  and  goodly 
Lady,  fliee  wrote  of  her  felfe  a  very  learned  and 
authentique  Hiftory  of  the  Church.  JEmlUus  Vaulm 
the  fbnne  (who  fo  bravely  ended  his  dayes  at  Cannas 
when  his  Colleague  forfooke  him)  feeing  the  favour  of 
the  State  not  inclineable  towards  him,  left  the  City,  and 
onely  fpent  his  time  in  the  Countrey,  in  teaching  his 
owne  children  their  Latine  and  Greeke :  notwithftanding 
hee  daily  maintained  Grammarians,  Logicians,  Rhe- 
toricians, Painters,  Carvers,  Riders  of  great  horfes,  and 
the  skilfulleft  Huntfmen  he  could  get,  to  inftrud:  and 
teach  them  in  their  feverall  profeflions  and  qualities. 

The  three  daughters  of  ever-famous  Sir  Thomas 
Moore^  were  by  their  father  fo  diligently  held  to  their 
booke  (notwithftanding  he  was  fo  daily  employed  being 
L.  Chancellor  of  'England)  that  Erafmus  faith,  he  found 
them  fo  ready  and  perfedt  in  Lilly ^  that  the  worft  Schol- 
ler  of  them  was  able  to  expound  him  quite  through  with- 
out any  ftoppe,  except  fome  extraordinary  and  difficult 
place.  §luod  me  (faith  he)  aut  meifimilem  ejfet  remoraturum, 
I  fhall  not  need  to  rememoer,  within  memory,  thofe  foure 
fifters,  the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke^  and 
rare  Poetrefles,  fo  skillfull  in  Latine  and  Greeke,  befide 
many  other  their  excellent  qualities,  eternized  already  by 
Geot^e  Buchanan,  the  goldcn  pen  of  the  Prince  of  Poets  of  our  time-  with 
many  other  incomparable  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  in  our 
land,  fome  yet  living,  from  before  whofe  faire  faces  Time 
I  truft  will  never  draw  the  curtain. 

Laftly,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  Scholler  himfeFe,  whom 
Nature  hath  not  fo  much  befriended  with  the  gift  of  un- 
derftanding,  as  to  make  him  capable  of  knowledge ;  or 
eKe  more  unjuft,  difpofed  him  to  floath,  or  fome  other 
worfe  in-bred  vice.  Marcus  Cicero^  albeit  hee  was  the 
fonne  of  fo  wife,  fo  eloquent,  and  fo  fober  a  father  (whofe 
very  counfell  and  company  had  beene  enough  to  have 

put 
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put  learning  and  regard  of  well  living  into  the  moft 
barbarous  Gete):  and  had  Cratippus^  fo  excellent  a  Philo-  ckero  ojfic.  1. 1. 
fopher,  to  his  Reader  at  Athens  :  yet  by  the  teftimonie  •^'*''''-  ^^"^J."' 
of  P//»75  he  prooved  fo  notorious  a  drunkard,  that  he  '^nmfffiZu fiL- 
would  ordinarily  drinke  off  two  gallons  of  Wine  at  a  time,  rat.  bims  congios 
and  became  fo  debauched  every  way,  that  few  of  that  age  haumrefoUtuieft. 
exceeded  him.    Sundry  the  like  examples  might  bee  pror-  TerJuent^''im- 
duced  in  our  times,  but  one  of  this  nature  is  too  many,  pegit  Scyphum. 
Others  on  the  contrary,  are  avroStSaKTot,  and  have  no  *^-  ^s^-^PP^- 
other  helpes  fave  God,  and  their  owne  induftry;   we 
never  reade  of  any  Mafter  Virgil  ever  had.    S.  Augufline 
likewife  faith  of  himfelfe :  Se  didkijfe  Artflotelis  Categorias 
nemine  tradente:   That  hee  learned  Artftotles  Categories^ 
or  Praedicaments,  no  man  inflrudting  him  ;  which,  how 
hard  they  bee  at  the  firft  to  wade  thorow  without  a  guide, 
let  the  beit  wit  of  them  all  try.    And  B^^^arour  Countrey- 
man,  (for  his  profound  learning  in  all  Sciences)  fir- 
named  Venerabtlis^  attained  to  the  fame  within  the  limits 
of  his  Cell  in  Northumberland^  though  it  is  faid  hee  was 
once  at   'Rome,     lofeph  Scaliger  taught  privately  many 
yeeres  in  a  Noble-mans  houfe,  and  never  made  abode  in 
any  Vniverfitie,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  till  called  in  his 
later  yeeres  to  Ley  den  in  Holland:  and  many  admirable"*^ 
SchoUers  and  famous  men,  our  Age  can  produce,  who 
never  came  at  any  Vniverfitie,  except  to  view  the  Col- 
ledges,  or  vifit  their  friends,  that  are  inferiour  to  few 
Doctors  of  the  Chaire,  either  for  Learning  or  Judgement,    i 
if  I  may  fay  fo.  Pace  matris  Academia.  ^J 
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Chap.   V. 

Of  a  Gentlemans  carriage  in  the  Vniverjitie, 

HAving  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  dignitie  of  learning 
in  general!,  the  dutie  and  qualitie  of  the  Mailer, 
of  ready  Method  for  underftanding  the  Grammar,  of 
the  Parent,  of  the  child  :  I  turae_the_head.  „of^iny„Dif- 
courfe,  with  my  Schollers^H^^^  (whom  me  thinkes 
I^lee  ftand   ready  brideled)  for  ^^t^^^^^  And 

now  M.  William  tio^ard^  give  mee  leave  (having  pafled 
that,  I  imagine,  lAmbus  puerorum^  and  thofe  perillous 
pikes  of  the  Grammar  rules)  as  a  well-wilier  unto  you 
and  your  ftudies,  to  beare  you  company  part  of  the  way, 
and  to  direft  henceforth  my  Difcourfe  wholly  to  your 
felfe. 

Since  the  Vniverfitie^  whereinto  you  are  embodied,  is 
not  untruly  called  the  Light  and  Eye  of  the  Land,  in 
regard  from  hence,  as  from  the  Center  of  the  Sunne,  the 
glorious  beames  of  Knowledge  difperfe  themfelves  over 
all,  without  which  a  Chaos  of  blindnefle  would  repoflefle 
us  againe  :  thinke  now  that  you  are  in  publike  view,  and 
nucibus  reliSiiSy  with  your  gowne  you  have  put  on  the 
man,  that  from  hence  the  reputation  of  your  whole  life 
taketh  her  firft  growth  and  beginning.  For  as  no  glory 
crowneth  with  more  abundant  praife,  than  that  which  is 
here  wonne  by  diligence  and  wit :  fo  there  is  no  infamie 
abafeth  the  value  and  efteeme  of  a  Gentleman  all  his  life 
after,  more  than  that  procured  by  Sloath  and  Error  in  the 
Vniverfities  ^  yea,  though  in  thofe  yeeres  whofe  inno- 
cencie  have  ever  pleaded  their  pardon  •  whereat  I  have 
not  a  little  mervailed,  confidering  the  freedome  and 
priviledge  of  greater  places. 

But  as  in  a  delicate  Garden  kept  by  a  cunning  hand, 

and 
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and  overlooked  with  a  curious  eye,  the  leaft  diforder  or 
ranknefle  of  any  one  flower,  putteth  a  beautiful!  bed  or 
well  contrived  knot  out  of  fquare,  when  rudenefle  and 
deformity  is  borne  withall,  in  rough  and  undrefled  places : 
fb  beleeve  it,  in  this  Paradife  of  the  Mufes,  the  leaft 
negledt  and  impreflion  of  Errors  foot,  is  fo  much  the 
more  apparrant  and  cenfured,  by  how  much  the  facred 
Arts  have  greater  intereft  in  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
and  correction  of  manners. 

Wherefore,  your  firft  care,  even  with  pulling  off  your 
Boots,  let  be  the  choice  of  your  acquaintance  and  com- 
pany. For  as  infedion  in  Cities  in  a  time  of  ficknefle 
is  taken  by  concourfe,  and  negligent  running  abroad, 
when  thofe  that  keepe  within,  and  are  wary  of  themfelves, 
efcape  with  more  fafety ;  fo  it  falleth  out  here  in  the 
Vniverfity,  for  this  Bye  hath  alfo  her  difeafes  as  well 
as  any  other  part  of  the  body,  (I  will  not  fay  with  the 
Phyfitians  more)  with  thofe,  whofe  private  houfes  and 
ftudies  being  not  able  to  containe  them,  are  fo  cheape  of 
themfelves,  and  fo  plyable  to  good  fellowfliip  abroad: 
that  in  mind  and  manners  (the  tokens  plainely  appearing) 
they  are  paft  recovery  ere  any  friend  could  heare  they 
were  ficke. 

Entertaine  therefore  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  the 
foundeft  reputation  for  Reli^on^Life^  and  Learningj^fhoi^ 
conference  and  company  may  bee  unto  you  fxova-dov  6fu\la  ircKe 
cfjLxIrvxov  Koi  TTepnrarovvy  a  living  and  a  moving  Library,  "rjxvas^.  Euri- 
For  conference  and  converfe  ivas  the  fir fl  Mother  of  all  Arts  Andromache. 
and  Science^  as  being  the  greateft  difcovery  of  our  ignor- 
ance and  increafer  of  knowledge,  teaching,  and  making 
us  wife  by  the  iudgements  and  examples  of  many :  and 
you  muft  learne  herein  of  Flato^  (jiikoixaOrjy  ^ikriKoov^  koI 
Cr}Tr}TLKbv  elvai,  that  is.  To  be  a  lover  of  knoiu ledge  ^  dejirous 
to  heare  much :  and  lafily^  to  enquire  and  aske  often,  _^ 

For  the  companions  of  your  recreation,  confort  yourj 
felfe  with  Gentlemen  of  your  owne  ranke  and  quality  5  [ 
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jfor  that  friendfliip  is  beft  contenting  and  lafting.     To  be 

/over  free  and  familiar  with  inferiors,  argues  a  bafenefTe 

Cof  Spirit,  and  begetteth  contempt :  for  as  one  fliall  here 

at  the  firft  prize  himfelfe,  fo  let  him  looke  at  the  fame 

rate  for  ever  after  to  be  valued  of  others. 

/Carry  your  felfe  even  and  fairely,  Tanquam  infiatera, 

with  that  moderation  in  your  fpeech  and  adtion,  (that 

you  feeme  with  Vlylfes^  to  have  Minerva  alwayes  at  your 

elbow :)  which  fliould  they  be  weighed  by  'Envy  her  felfe, 

fhe  might  pafTe  them  for  currant ;  that  you  be  thought 

rather  leaving  the  Vniverfity,  than  lately  come  thither. 

But  heereto  the  regard  of  your  worth,  the  dignity  of  the 

place,  and  aboundance  of  fo  many  faire  presidents,  will 

be  fufficient  Motives  to  ftirre  you  up. 

SenecA  de  brevt-     /  Husband  your  time  to  the  beft,  for,  The  greedy  dejire 

tatevitA,  cap.      of  gaining  Time^  is  a  covetoufnejje  onely  honeft.     And  if  you 

^'  follow  the  advice  of  Erafmus^  and  the  practice  of  Flinius 

fecundus^  Diem  in  operas  partiri^  to  divide  the  day  into 

feverall  taskes  of  ftudy,  you  fhall  find  a  great  eafe  and 

furtherance  hereby:   remembring  ever  to  referre  your 

moft  ferious  and  important  ftudies  unto  the  morning. 

Which  jinijheth  alone  (fay  the  learned)  three  parts  of  the 

ivorke,     luUus  Cafar  having  fpent  the  whole  day  in  the 

field  about  his  military  affairs,  divided  the  night  alfo, 

for  three  feverall  vfes  :  one  part  for  his  fleepe  :  a  fecond, 

for  the  Common^wealth  and  publike  bufmefte  •  the  third, 

for  his  booke  and  ftudies.     So  carefull  and  thrifty  were 

they  then  of  this  precious  treafure  which  we  as  prodigally 

lavifh  out,  either  vainely  or  vicioufly,  by  whole  months 

and  yeeres,  until!  we  be  called  to  an  account  by  our  great 

Creditor,  who  will  not  abate  vs  the  vaine  expence  of  a 

mijiute. 

/But  forafmuch :  as  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  the  true 

/  end  of  all  knowledge,  wherein  as  in  the  boundlefle  and 

— hnmenfe  Ocean^  all  our  ftudies  and  endeuours  ought  to 

embofome  themfelves  :  remember  to  lay  the  foundation 

of 
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of  your  ftudies.  The  feare  and  fervice  of  God^  by  oft  fre-"^ 
quenting  Prayer  and  Sermons,  reading  the  Scriptures,    I 
and  other  Tradtates  of  Piety  and  Devotion :  wliich  how^l 
foever  prophane  and  irreligious  Spirits  condemne  anH"^^ 
contemne,  as  Volttlan  a  Canon  of  'Florence^  being  upon 
occafion  asked  if  hee  ever  read  the  Bible  over  :  Tes  once  D.  Pezjei.  2. 
(quoth  he)  I  read  it  quite  thoroijj^  but  never  heft  owed  my  ^^f"rt, 
time  liiorfe  in  all  my  life,     Beleeve  you  with  Chryfojiome  p referring 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures ^  is  the  beginnings  and\  moreover 
fount ai^e  of  all  'eviU:  That  the  Word  of  God  is  (as  onT  ^If^^^""^ 
Saviour  calleth  it)  the  key  of  knowledge  -^  which  given  by  theOdes^of 
inj^iration  of  God^  is  profitable  to  teach ^  to  convince^  to  correSh  Pindary  before 
and  to  inJhuB  in  righteoufnefe.     And  rather  let  the  pious  J^^^f/^'"^''  ""^ 
and  good  King  Alphonfus^  be  a  prefident  unto  you  and  (yf}ofl.  in  epijl. 
to  all  Nobility,  who  read  over  the  Bible  not  once,  nor  adCoioff,  cap.  y. 
twice,  but  foureteene  times,  with  the  Poftils  of  Lyra  and  ^^^?  u*  j^. 
Burgenfisy  containing  thrice  or  foure  times  as  much  in  %n^a^iV 
quantity,  and  would  caufe  it  to  be  carryed  ordinarily  phonfi, 
with  his   Scepter  before  him,  whereon  was  engraven. 
Fro  lege  ^  Grege, 

And  that  worthy  Emperour,  and  great  Champion  of 
Chriftendome,  Charlemaigne^  who  fpent  his  days  of  reft 
(after  fo  many  glorious  victories  obtained  of  the  Saracens 
in  Spaine,  the  Hunnes^  Saxons^  Gothes  and  Vandals  in 
Lumbardy^  and  Italy^  with  many  other  barbarous  Nations, 
whereof  millions  fell  under  his  Sword)  in  reading  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  the  workes  of  the  Fathers,  efpecially  Eginardusin 
S.  Auguftine^  and  his  bookes  De  Civitate  Dei^  in  which  ^„^*'^''* 
hee  tooke  much  delight :  Whom  befides,  it  is  recorded, 
to  have  beene  fo  ftudious,  that  even  in  bed,  hee  would 
have  his  Pen  and  Inke,  with  Parchment  at  his  Pillow 
ready,  that  nothing  in  his  meditation,  might  over-flip 
his  memory :  and  if  any  thing  came  into  his  mind,  the 
light  being  taken  away,  a  place  upon  the  wall  next  him 
was  thinly  over-laid  with  waxe,  whereon  with  a  brafen 
pin  he  would  write  in  the  darke.     And  we  reade,  as 
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a  new  King  was  created  in  Ifrael^  he  had  with  the  orna- 
ments of  his  Kingly  dignity,  the  Booke  of  the  Law 
delivered  him :  fignifying  his  Regall  authority  was  lame 
and  defedive,  except  fwayed  by  Piety  and  Wifedome, 
contained  in  that  booke.  Whereunto  alludeth  that  de- 
vice of  Varadine^  an  Image  upon  a  Globe,  with  a  fword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  booke  in  the  other,  with  Bx  vtroque 
Cafar ;  and  to  the  fame  purpofe,  another  of  our  owne 
in  my  Minerva  Britanna^  which  is  a  Serpent  wreathed 
about  a  Sword,  placed  upright  upon  a  Bible,  with  the 
word,  Init'tum  Sapentia, 


Qicen  I, 
Oratore. 


Cic,  in  prolog. 
Rhetor, 


Chap.    VI. 

OfJlile  in  freaking  and  writings  and 
of  Hiftory. 

''Qlnce  fpeech  is  the  Character  of  a  man,  and  the  Inter- 
i3  preter  of  his  mind,  and  writing,  the  Image  of  that : 
that  fo  often  as  we  fpeak  or  write,  fo  oft  we  undergoe 
cenfure  and  iudgement  of  our  felves :  labour  firft  by  all 
meanes  to  get  the  habit  of  a  good  ftile  in  fpeaking  and 
writing,  as  well  Englifh  as  Latine.  I  call  with  TuUy  that 
-a  good  and  eloquent  ftile  of  fpeaking,  Where  there  is  a 
judicious  fitting  of  choife  luords^  apt  and  grave  Sentences  unto 
matter  inell  di^ofed,  the  fame  being  uttered  ivith  a  comely 
moderation  of  the  voice^  countenance^  and  geflure  -,  Not 
that  fame  ampullous  and  Scenicall  pompe,  with  empty 
furniture  of  phrafe,  wherewith  the  Stage,  and  our  petty 
Poeticke  Pamphlets  found  fo  big,  which  like  a  net  in 
the  water,  though  it  feeleth  weighty,  yet  it  yeeldeth 
nothing  :  fmce  our  fpeech  ought  to  refemble  Plate,  where- 
in neither  the  curioufnefTe  of  the  Pidture,  or  faire  pro- 
portion of  Letters,  but  the  weight  is  to  be  regarded :  and 
as  Flutarch  faith,  when  our  thirfl  is  quenched  with  the 

drinke 
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drinke,  then  wee  looke  upon  the  ennameling  and  work- 
manfhip  of  the  boule ;  fo  firft  your  hearer  coveteth  to 
have  his  defire  fatisfied  with  matter,  ere  hee  looketh  upon 
the  forme  or  vinetry  '  of  words,  which  many  times  fall 
in  of  themfelves  to  matter  well  contrived,  according  to 
Horace : 

Rem  bene  dij^ofitam  vel  'verba  tnvtta  fequuntur :  In  Arce  Poet. 

To  matter  well  difpos'd,  words  of  themfelves  doe  fall. 

Let  your  ftile  therefore  bee  furnifhed  with  folid  matter, 
and  compad  of  the  beft,  choife,  and  moft  familiar  words ; 
taking  heed  of  fpeaking,  or  writing  fuch  words,  as  men 
fhall  rather  admire  than  underftand.  Herein  were 
TiberiuSy  M,  Anthony^  and  Macenas^  much  blamed  and 
jelled  at  by  AugufiuSy  himfelfe  ufing  ever  a  plaine  and 
moft  familiar  ftile :  and  as  it  is  faid  of  him,  Verbum 
tnfolens  tancjuam  fcopulum  effupens.  Then  fententious, 
yea  better  furnifhed  with  fentences  than  words,  and  (as 
TuUy  willeth)  without  affedtation ;  for  as  a  King  faid,  lienricm  osfavus 
Dum  terfiori  ftudemus  eloquendi  formula^  fubterfupt  nos  ^"^^'*  "^^ '" 
clanculum  apertm  iUe  &  familiar  is  dicendi  modus.  Flowing  TdEmfrmm^ 
at  one  and  the  felfe  fame  height,  neither  taken  in  and  Rotend.  in 
knit  up  too  fliort,  that,  like  rich  hangings  of  Arras  or  ^^rrasine  Epifi. 
Tapiftry,  thereby  lofe  their  grace  and  beautie,  as 
Themifiocles  was  wont  to  fay :  nor  fufFered  to  fpread  fo 
farre,  like  foft  Muficke  in  an  open  field,  whofe  delicious 
fweetnefle  vanifheth,  and  is  loft  in  the  ayre,  not  beeing 
contained  within  the  walles  of  a  roome.  In  fpeaking, 
rather  lay  downe  your  words  one  by  one,  than  poure  them 
foorth  together;  this  hath  made  many  men  naturally 
flow  of  fpeech,  to  feem  wifely  judicious,  and  be  judicioufly 
wife ;  for,  befide  the  grace  it  giveth  to  the  speaker,  it 
much  helpeth  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  and  is  a  good 
remedie  againft  impediment  of  fpeech.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacouy  fometime  Lord  Chancellor  of  England^  and  father 

to 
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to  my  Lord  of  S.  Albanes^  a  moft  eloquent  man,  and  of 
as  found  learning  and  wifedome,  as  England  bred  in 
many  Ages :  with  the  old  Lord  WtUiam  Burghley^  Lord 
Treafurer  of  England  ;  have  above  others  herein  beene 
admired,  and  commended  in  their  publique  fpeeches  in 
the  Parliament-houfe  and  Starre-Chamber :  for  nothing 
drawes  our  attention  more  than  good  matter  eloquently 
digefted,  and  uttered  with  a  gracefully  cleere,  and  diftinA 
pronuntiation. 

But  to  be  fure  your  ftile  may  pafle  for  currant,  as  of 
the  richeft  alloy,  imitate  the  beft  Authors  as  well  in 
Oratory  as  Hiftory ;  befide  the  exercife  of  your  owne 
Invention,  with  much  conference  with  thofe  who  can 
^^^eak  well :  nor  bee  fo  foolifti  precife  as  a  number  arc, 
who  make  it  Religion  to  fpeake  otherwife  than  this  or 
that  Author.  As  Longolius  was  laughed  at  by  the  learned, 
for  his  fo  apifti  and  fuperftitious  imitation  of  TuUy^  in 
fo  much  as  he  would  have  thought  a  whole  Volume  quite 
marred,  if  the  word  VoJJibile  had  palTed  his  pen ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  TuUy :  or  every  Sentence  had 
not  funke  with,  ejfepojfe  videatur^  like  a  peale  ending  with 
a  chime,  or  an  Amen  upon  the  Organes  in  Fauls,  For  as 
the  young  Virgin  to  make  her  faireft  Garlands,  gathereth 
not  altogether  one  kinde  of  Flower ;  and  the  cunning 
Painter,  to  make  a  delicate  beautie,  is  forced  to  mixe  his 
Complexion,  and  compound  it  of  many  colours ;  the 
Arras-worker,  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  Princes,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  many  Hiftories  :  fo  are  you  to  gather  this 
Exod.  4.  Honey  of  eloquence,  A  ^ft  of  heaven^  out  of  many  fields; 

making  it  your  owne  by  diligence  in  colledion,  care  in 
expreflion,  and  skill  in  digeftion.  But  let  mee  leade  you 
forth  into  thefe  all-flowrie  and  verdant  fields,  where  £0 
much  fweet  varietie  will  amaze,  and  make  you  doubtfull 
where  to  gather  firft. 
[cketv^  Firft,  TuUie  (in  whofe  bofome  the  Treafure  of  Eloquence 

t  feemeth  to  have  beene  locked  up,  and  with  him  to  have 

periflied 
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perifhed)  ofFereth  himfelfe  as  Fater  Romani  eloquij:  whofe 
words  and  ftile  (that  you  may  not  bee  held  an  Herctique 
of  all  the  world)  you  muft  preferre  above  all  other,  as 
well  for  the  fweetnefTe,  gravity,  richnefle,  and  vnimitable 
texture  thereof:  as  that  his  workes  are  throughout 
feafoned  with  all  kind  of  Learning,  and  relifti  of  a 
fingular  and  Chriftianlike  honefty.  There  'wanted  not  in  Tacittu  in 
him  (faith  Tacitus)  knowledge  of  Geometry ^  of  Muficke^  of  no  ^''^f'"'^;  ^ 
manner  of  Art  that  ivas  commendable  and  honejl :  he  kneiv 
the  fuhtilty  of  "Lopcke^  each  part  of  Morall  Fhilofophy^  and 
fo  forth.  How  well  he  was  feene  in  the  Civill  Lawes, 
his  Bookes  De  le^bus^  and  the  Actions  in  Verrem^  will 
fhew  you:  which  are  the  rather  worthy  your  reading, 
becaufe  you  ftiall  there  fee  the  grounds  of  many  of  our 
Lawes  heere  in  England,  For  the  integrity  of  his  mind, 
though  his  Offices  had  layne  fupprefled,  let  this  one 
faying  (among  many  thoufands)  perfwade  you  to  a 
charitable  opinion  of  the  fame  :  A  reBd  confcientid  ^d  ^nicumy 
tranfverfum  unguem^  non  oportet  quenquam  in  omni  fua  vita  '  •  '  3  • 
difcedere.  Whereto  I  might  adde  that  tale  of  Gyges  ring 
in  his  Offices,  which  booke  let  it  not  feeme  contemptible 
unto  you,  becaufe  it  lyeth  tofled  and  torne  in  every 
Schoole :  but  bee  precious,  as  it  was  fometime  unto  the 
old  Lord  Burghley^  Lord  high  Treafurer  of  England, 
before  named ;  who,  to  his  dying  day,  would  alwayes 
carry  it  about  him,  either  in  his  bofome  or  pocket, 
beeing  fufficient  (as  one  faid  of  Arifiotles  Rhetoriques) 
to  make  both  a  Scholler  and  an  honeft  man.  Imitate 
TuUy  for  his  phrafe  and  ftile,  efpecially  in  his  Epiftles  "^ 
Ad  Atticum:  his  Bookes  De  Oratore:  among  his  Orations, 
thofe  Fro  M,  MarcellOy  Fro  Archia  Foeta^  T,  Annio  I 
Milone^  Sext.  Rofc.  Amerino }  Fub,  ^nSiio :  the  firfl: 
two  againft  Catiline -,  and  the  third  Adion  againft — 
Verres,  Thefe  in  my  opinion  are  fuUeft  of  life  :  but 
you  may  vfe  your  difcretion,  you  cannot  make  your 
choice  amifle. 

After 
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C*far.  After  Cicero^  I  muft  needs  bring  you  Cafar^  whom 

TuUy  himfelfe  confefTeth  of  all  Orators,  to  have  fpoken 
riAcero,  lib.  4.  de  the  moft  eloquent  and  pureft  Latine :  Et  banc  bene 
^clarii  Oratori-  hquendt  laudem  (faith  he)  multis  Uteris^  ^  ijs  quidem 
reconditis  (^  exquijitis^  fummoque  fludio  &  diligentia  efi 
V~~ S»intilian,  lib,  confequutus.  And,  In  quo  (faith  §luintHian)  tanta  vis^  id 
10.  adfilium.  acumen y  ea  concitatio^  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixijje  appareat 
quo  hellavit.  In  ivhom  there  luas  fo  great  vehemency^  that 
fine  iudgement^  that  courage  and  motion^  that  it  feemes  hee 
lurote  ivith  the  fame  J^irit  hee  fought.  To  reade  him  as 
you  ought,  you  muft  bring  with  you  an  able  judgement, 
befide  your  Didtionary :  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity  of 
Countries,  Trads,  Places,  Rivers,  People,  names  of 
ancient  Cities  and  Towncs,  to  be  fought  out,  in  moderne, 
ftrange,  and  unknowne  names :  of  materials  in  buildings 
(as  in  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine  framed.  Ex  tignis^ 
trabihus^  fibulis^  fublicis^  longur'ys^  &c.)  which,  except  you 
were  feene  in  Architediure,  you  would  hardly  underftandr 
then  ftrange  names  and  formes  of  warlike  Engines  and 
weapons  then  in  ufe:  fundry  formes  of  fortification, 
water- workes,  and  the  like;  which  notwithftanding  lince, 
have  beene  made  knowne  and  familiar  unto  us,  by  the 
painefuU  labours  of  thofe  all-fearching  wits,  Ltpjiusy 
Ramus^  Giovanni  de  RameUis^  and  others :  and  may  be 
read  in  Englifh  excellently  tranflated  and  illuftrated^  by 
that  learned  and  truely  honourable  Gentleman,  Sir 
Clement  Edmonds  Knight,  Clearke  of  his  Maiefties  moft 
honourable  Privy  Counfell,  my  worthy  friend :  though 
many  excellent  workes  of  Cafars^  as  his  Epiftles,  his 
Aftronomy,  &c.  through  the  iniquity  of  envious  Time, 
are  utterly  loft  and  perifhed. 

t».  Tacit.  Now  ofFereth  himfelfe  Cornelius  Tacitus^  the  Prince  ot 

Hiftorians ;  of  whom  I  may  not  untruly  fay  (as  Scaliger 
of  Virgil)  E  cuius  ore  nil  temere  excidit^  as  well  for  his 
diligence  as  gravity;  fo  copious  in  pleafing  brevity, 
each  Sentence  carrying  with  it  a  kind  of  lofty  State  and 
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Majeftie,  fuch  as  fhould  (me  thinke)  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  Great nefTe  and  Command ;  in  fenfe  retired, 
deepe,  and  not  fordable  ^  to  the  ordinary  Reader.  Hee 
doth  in  part  fpeake  moft  pure  and  excellent  Englifh,  by 
the  induftry  ofthat  moft  learned  and  judicious  Gentleman  • 
whofe  long  labour  and  infinite  charge  in  a  farre  greater 
worke,  have  wonne  him  the  love  of  the  moft  learned, 
and  drawn  not  onely  the  eye  of  Greece^  but  all  Europe  to 
his  admiration. 

But  there  being,  as  Lipjius  faith,  Suus  cuique  lingua 
genius :  Let  me  advife  you  of  this  by  the  way,  that  no 
Tranflation  whatfoever  will  afFed  you,  like  the  Authors 
owne  and  proper  language:  for  to  reade  him  as  hee 
fpake,  it  confirmeth  our  judgements  with  an  afTured 
boldnefle  and  confidence  of  his  intent  and  meaning  ; 
remooving  that  fcruple  of  leloufie  we  have  commonly  of 
ignorant  and  unfaithful!  pens,  which  deale  many  times 
\itx&in,  fuhleft a  ^fide,  Befides,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  Author, 
who  heereby  lofeth  fomewhat  of  his  value :  like  a  peece 
of  rich  ftufFe  in  a  Brokers  fhop,  onely  for  that  it  is  there 
at  a  fecond  hand,  though  never  worne,  or  newly  tranflated 
but  yefterday.  .,«.  , 

The  next  Titus  Livius^  whom  like  a  milky  Fountaine,  t.  Uviw.  \  ^'^  "^^ 
you  fhall  every  where  finde  flowing,  with  fuch  an  elegant  -— ^ 

fweetnelle,  fuch  banquet-like  varietie,  that  you  would 
imagine  other  Authors  did  but  bring  your  mouth  out  of 
tafte.  In  his  firft  Decade,  you  have  the  comming  o^Mneas 
into  Italy ^  the  building  of  Rome^  the  firft  choife  of  the 
Senate,  the  religious  rites  of  Numa^  the  brave  combate 
of  the  Horatij  and  Curat'y^  the  tiranny  of  Tarquine^  the  rape 
of  Lucrece  by  Sextus  his  fonne,  and  firft  Confuls  created. 

In  the  third  the  Hiftory  of  the  fecond  Funicke  warre, 
Hannihals  pafTage  againft  the  league  over  the  River 
Iberus^  who  after  eight  monethes  fiedge,  tooke  Saguntum : 
his  pafTage  over  the  Tyrenaan  hilles,  his  forraging  of 

France : 
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France :  after  defcending  the  Alpes^  with  his  overthrow 
of  the  'Romanes^  with  his  Horfe  troopes  at  the  River 
Ticino^  where  Scipio  (after  Africanus)  refcued  his  father; 
beeing  very  grievoufly  wounded.  His  fecond  over- 
throw of  the  Romans^  at  the  River  Trebta^  his  hard 
paflage  in  cruell  weather  and  tempefts,  over  the  Appenine^ 
&c. 

In  the  fourth,  is  recorded  the  occafion  of  the  warre, 
againftP^////>Kingof  iV/^r^^^»/^  (concerning  the  comming 
in  of  two  young  men  of  Acarnama^  into  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  at  Athens) :  Againft  whom  Sulpitim  was  fent,  by 
whom  the  Macedonians  were  ouerthrowne  in  an  horfe 
battaile :  how  L,  Furius  fubdued  the  rebellious  Gaules^ 
overthrew  Hamilcar  with  thirty  five  thoufand  Cartha- 
^ntans  i  with  many  other  expeditions  oiFhllip  of  Macedon 
and  Sulpitius. 

In  the  fift,  the  going  out  of  the  fire  in  the  Temple  of 
Vefta^  how  Titus  Sempronius  Gracchus^  fubdued  the  Cel- 
tiberian  Spaniards^  and  built  a  Towne  in  Spaine  called 
GracchuriSj  after  his  name ;  Vofihumius  Albinim  triumphed 
over  the  Vortugals :  the  number  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome 
Reckoned  by  the  poll,  with  the  Law  of  Volumnius  Saxa^ 
by  which  no  woman  was  to  inherit,  &c. 

Bee  then  acquainted  with  §uintus  Curtius^  who  paffing 
eloquently  with  a  faithfull  penne  and  found  iudgement, 
writeth  the  Life  and^  Ads  oi  Alexander ;  in  whom  you 
fliall  fee  the  patterne  of  a  braue  Prince,  for  Wifedome, 
Courage,  Magnanimity,  Bounty,  Courtefie,  Agility  of 
body,  and  whatfoever  elfe  were  to  be  wifhcd  in  Maiefty ; 
till  furfeting  (in  the  beft  of  his  age)  on  his  exceflive 
Fortunes,  and  even  burthenfome  to  himfelfe :  by  his 
overgreatnefTe,  he  became  hcocriov  axOos  apovprjsy  an 
vnprofitable  burthen  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  darling  of 
heauen,  to  be  the  difdaine  of  all  the  world. 

After  him  (whom  indeed  I  fhould  haue  preferred  before, 
as  being  honoured  with  the  Title  of  Hifioria  pater) 

followeth 
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followeth  SaluB^  commended  moft  for  brevitie  •  as  alfo 

for  the  richnefle  of  his  fpeech  and  phrafe ;  but  wherein 

his   brevitie   confifteth,  the   moft  are  ignorant.     Our 

Grammarians  imagine,  becaufe  his  Difcourfes  (as  they 

fay)  are  onely  of  the  matter  and  perfons  barely  and 

nakedly  defcribed,  without  circumftance  and  preparation, 

counfels  and  deliberations  had  before,  eiFeds  and  euents 

after :  which  is  quite  contrary ;  as  may  bee  feene  by  the 

Confpiracie  of  Catiline^  which  hee  might  in  a  manner 

have  fet  downe  in  three  words.     But  how  amply,  and 

with  what  adoe  doth  he  defcribe  it  ?  what  circumftances 

more  open,  more  abundant,  than  where  he  faith ;     The 

Romane  Souidiers  Seeing  amazed  ivith  an  unwonted  uprore^ 

hetocke  them  to  their  Weapons :  feme  hid  themfelues^  others 

aduifed  their  Companions  to  fiand  ftoutly  to  it :    they  were 

afraid  in  euery  place ^  the  multitude  of  "Enemies  wasfo  great. 

The  heauen  was  obfcured  with  nighty  and  thicke  Cloudes^ 

the  perill  was  douhtfuU:   and  laftly^  no  man  knew  whether 

it  were  fafefi  for  him  to  flye^  or  to  fiay  by  it .?      And  let 

them  now  fee  their  error,  who  affirme  his  Difcourfe  to 

bee  unfurnifhed  of  Counfels,  Deliberations,  Confulta- 

tions,  &c.     Is  not  the  reafon  fet  downe,  why  lugurth 

aflaulted  Cirtha  at  the  arrivall  of  the  Embafladours  ?  the 

intent  and  preparation  of  the  warre  by  MeteUus  the 

ConfuU,  laid  open  in  an  ample  manner,  wherein  con- 

fifteth  the  richnefle  of  his   Difcourfe?     His  brevitie 

indeed,  worthy  your  obfervation  and  imitation,  con- 

fifteth  in  fliutting  up  whole  and  weightie  Sentences  in 

three  words,  fetching  nothing  afarre,  or  putting  in  more 

than  needs ;  but  in  quicke  and  ftirring  Afyndetas  after  ScMger  Voet. 

his   manner :    as  the  moft  learned  haue  out  of  him  ^'^-  4-.  f'*?-  H* 

obferved. 

And  fmce  it  is  TuUies  advice,  as  was  his  owne  ufe  (as 
himfelfe  teftifieth)  Kon  in  Fhilofophid  folum^fed  etiam  in 
dicendi  exercitatione^  cum  Gnecis  Latina  conjungere:  By 
this  time  acquaint  your  felfe  with  that  golden  Cyri  padia 

PEACHAM  E  of 
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pCe?iophon.  of  Xenophon^  whom  heere  you  Ilia  11  fee  a  couragious  and 

brave  Commander,  marllialling  an  Army :  tliere  a  moft 
grave  and  eloquent  Philofopher,  in  the  perfon  of  Cyrus^ 
fhaping  out  unto  us  with  Inke  of  NeBar^  a  perfed:  and 
abfolute  Prince,  (to  the  example  of  all*  Princes  and 
Nobilitie)  for  his  ftudies,  his  dyet,  his  exercife,  his 
carriage,  and  every  way  manner  of  living :  infomuch,  as 
the  Noble  Scipio  Afrkanus^  as  well  in  his  warres  abroad, 
as  in  peace  at  home,  above  all  other  held  Xenophon  in 
higheft  regard;  ever  faying,  he  could  never  commend 
him  fufficiently,  or  reade  him  ouer  often  enough. 

Hitherto  have  I  given  you  a  tafte  (at  your  owne  choice) 
as  well  for  univerfall  Hiftory,  as  your  imitation  in 
writing  and  fpeaking.  That  I  account  univerfall,  which 
entreateth  of  the  beginning,  increafe,  government,  and 
alterations  of  Monarchies,  Kingdomes,  and  Common- 
wealths :  and  to  further  you  herein,  you  may  reade 
lufiine,  Diodorus  Siculus^  Zonaras^  Orojius -^  of  more  later 
times,  SahellicuSy  Carton^  with  fome  others, 
speciall  For  fpeciall  Hiftory,  that  reporteth  the  affaires  and 

Hiftory.  government  of  particular  Eftates;   you  have  the  moft 

/tfhcient  Herodotus^  the  Noble  and  eloquent  Thucidides^ 
lArrianuSy  HaUcamaJfaus^  Folilftus,  Suetonius^  and  others. 
Hiftory,  how         All  hiftory  divideth  it  felfe  into  foUre  branches :  the 
divided.  J^^  fpreadeth  it  felfe  into,  and  over  all  places,  as  Geogra- 

\  phy :    the  fecond,  groweth  and  gathereth  ftrength  with 
1  tradt  of  time,  as  Chronology:   the  third,  is  laden  with 
/  defcents,  as  Genealogy :    the  fourth  and   laft  (like  the 
»^««U  6.      \    golden  Bow  ^  Froferpina  gave  Mneas)  is  that,  truely  called 
\    by  Cicero y  Lex  veritatis^  which  telleth  us  of  things  as  they 
I    were  done,  and  of  all  other  moft  properly  is  called 
Omurf^      I    ^^P'^y-     ^^^  *^^  Hiftory  in  times  paft,  faith  TuUy^  was 
Th" 'id  Lord  ^^^^   Other   then   Annalium   ConfeBio^   the   making  of 
Treafurer  Bur-  Annales^  that  is,  recording  of  what  was  done  from  yeere 
leigh^  if  any  one  to  ycerc.     But  while  I  wander  in  forraigne  Hiftory,  let 

came  to  the  j^g 
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me  warne  you,  ne  fis  peregrinus  domi :  that  you  bee  notTS  Licence  to 
ftranger  in  the  Hiftory  of  your  owne  Country,  which  is  r^'^Vl^?  ^^ 
a  common  fault  imputed  to  our  Englilh  Travellers  iii  examine  him 
forreine  Countries  :  who  curious  in  the  obfervation  and  of  EngUnd-y  if 
fearch  of  the  moll  memorable  things  and  monuments  of  ^^^  ^°"^^  ^^^ 
other  places,  can  fay  (as  a  great  Peere  of  France  told  me)  would  bid  him 
nothing  of  their  owne,  our  Country  of  England  being  ftay  at  home 
no  whit  inferior  to  any  other  in  the  world,  for  matter  of  ^"^  ^^°^  ^'^ 
Antiquity,  and  rarities  of  every  kind  worthy  remarke  fiS!^^°""  ^^^ 
and  admiration.     Herein  I  muft  worthily  and  onely  His  Brinamiy 
preferre  unto  you  the  glory  of  our  Nation,  M.  Camden^  with  the  life 
afwell  for  his  judgement  and  diligence,  as  the  purity  and  \i^^^^ 
fweet  fluence  of  the  Latine  ftyle ;  and  with  him  the  rifing  His  Unus  AngL 
Starre  of  good  letters  and  Antiquity,  M.  lohn  Selden  of  "^^ties  of  Honor. 
the  Inner  Temple.      As  for  Ghddus,  Geoffrey  Higden,  JS^^X'' 
Ranuiph  of  Chefier^  Waljingham  a  Monke  of  S.  Albanes  fum^  though 
with  the  j-eft,  they  did  cum  faculo  cacutlre^  2Lnd  tooke  upon  not  yet  print- 
credite  many  a  time  more  then  they  could  well  anfwer :  £i   •  •  , 

1        T  •■nil  ^'jTi-  1       !•  1  \lne  iniury 

that  I  may  not  omit  Volydore  Virgtl  an  Italian,  who  did  our  voiydore  virgin 
Nation  tnat  deplorable  injury,  in  the  time  of  K.  Kenry  did  to  our 
the  eight,  for  that  his  owne  Hiftory  might  pafle  for  ^"'°"' 
currant,  hee  burned  and  embezled  the  beft  and  moft 
ancient  Records  and  Monuments  of  our  Abbeyes,  Priories, 
and  Cathedrall  Churches,  under  colour  (having  a  large 
Commillion  under  the  Great  Scale)  of  making  fearch  for 
all  fuch  monuments^  manufc.  records,  Le^er  bookes^  ^c.  as 
might  make  for  his  purpofe  :  yet  for  all  this  he  hath  the 
ill  lucke  to  write  nothing  well,  fave  the  life  of  Henry  the 
feventh,  wherein  hee  had  reafon  to  take  a  little  more 
paines  then  ordinary,  the  booke  being  dedicated  to  Henry 
the  eight  his  fonne. 

No  fubjed  affedteth  us  with  more  delight  then  Hiftory^ 
imprinting  a  thoufand  formes  upon  our  imaginations, 
from  the  circumftances  of  Place,  Perfon,  Tim.e,  Matter, 
manner,  and  the  like.  And,  li^hat  can  he  more  profitable 
(faith  an  ancient  Hillorian)  than  fitting  en  the  Stage  of  Diodorus 
E  2  humane  siculus. 
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humane  life,  to  be  made  <uj'ife  by  their  example^  ivho  have 
trod  the  path  of  err  our  and  danger  before  us  ?  Bo  din  tels 
vs  of  fome,  who  have  recovered  their  healthes  by  reading 
of  Hiftory ;  and  it  is  credibly  affirmed  of  King  Alphon- 
fusj  that  the  onely  reading  of  §uint,  Curtius^  cured  him  of 
a  very  dangerous  fever.  If  I  could  have  beene  fo  rid  of 
my  late  quartane  ague,  I  would  have  faid  with  the  fame 
good  King :  Vale  at  Avkenna^  vivat  Curtius-^  and  have  done 
him  as  much  honour,  as  ever  the  Chians  their  Hippocrates^ 
or  the  Sun-burnd  Egyptians  their  JEfculapius. 
pTor  Morality  and  rules  of  well  living,  delivered  with 
4uch  fententious  gravity,  weight  of  reafon,  fo  fwcetned 

^Plutarch,  how     with  lively   and    apt    fimilitudes,   enter taine   P/utarch ; 

Siighly  valew-   ^^om  according  to  the  opinion  of  Gaza  the  world  would 
Larried.       ^    prcfervc,  fliould  it  be  put  to  the  choice  to  leceive  one 
onely  Author  (the  Sacred  Scriptures  excepted)  and  to 
burne  all  the  reft :    efpecially  his  Lives  and   Morals, 
he  juft  praife  After  him,  the  vertuous  and  divine  Seneca^  who  for  that 
oiSenecA.  ^g  Hvcd  fo  ncerc  the  times  of  the  Apoftles,  and  had 

familiar  acquaintaince  with  S.  Vaul  (as  it  is  fuppofed  by 
thofe  Epiftles  that  pafle  under  either  names)  is  thought 
in  heart  to  have  beene  a  Chriftian ;  and  certes  fo  it 
feemeth  to  me,  by  that  Spirit,  wherewith  fo  many  rules 
of  Patience,  Humility,  Contempt  of  the  world,  are 
refined  and  exempt  from  the  degrees  of  Paganifme. 
Some  fay  that  about  the  beginning  of  Neroes  raigne,  he 
jn  vita  SenecA.  came  ovcr  hither  into  Britaine  :  but  moft  certaine  it  is, 
he  had  divers  lands  beftowed  on  him  here  in  England^ 
and  thofe  fuppofed  to  have  laine  in  EfTex  neere  to 
Camalodunum^  now  Maldon, 

Againe,  while  you  are  intent  to  forraine  Authors  and 
Languages,  forget  not  to  fpeake  and  write  your  owne 
properly  and  eloquently:  whereof  (to  fay  truth)  you  fliall 
have  tne  greateft  vfe,  (fmce  you  are  like  to  live  an 
eminent  perfon  in  your  Countrey,  and  meane  to  make 
no  profeflion  of  Schollerfliip.)     I  have  knowne  even 

excellent 
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excellent  Schollers  fo  defedtive  this  way,  that  when  they 
had  beene  beating  their  braines  twenty  or  foure  and 
twenty  yeeres  about  Greeke  Etymologies,  or  the  Hebrew 
Roots  and  Rabbines,  could  neither  write  true  Englifh, 
nor  true  Orthography:  and  to  have  heard  them  difcourfe 
in  publike,  or  privately  at  a  Table,  you  would  have 
thought  you  had  heard  Loy  talking  to  his  Pigges,  or  lohn 
de  Indapne  declaiming  in  the  praife  of  wild-geefe;  other- 
wife  for  their  iudgement  in  the  Arts  and  other  Tongues 
very  fufficient. 

To  helpe  your  felfe  herein,  make  choice  of  thofe~] 
Authors  in  Profe,  who  fpeake  the  beft  and  pureft  Englifh.  / 
I  would  commend  unto  you  (though  from  more  Anti-  \ 
quity)   the  Life  of  'Richard  the  third,  written   by  Sir 
Thomas   Moore -^    the  Arcadia  of  the   Noble   Sir  Vhiltp 
Sidney^  whom  Bu  Bart  as  makes  one  of  the  foure  Columnes 
of  our  Language  ;  the  EJfayes^  and  other  peeces  of  the  the  late  pub- 
excellent  Mafter  of  Eloquence,  my  Lord  of  S.  Albanes^  nt^'^tife  °^ 
who  poflefleth  not  onely  Eloquence,  but  all  good  Learning,  i-gventh. 
as  hereditary  both  by  Father  and  Mother.     You  have-^, 
then    M.   Hooker  his   Tolicy:     Henry   the    fourth,   well    \ 
written  by  S.  lohn  Hayward^  that  firft  part  of  our  Englifh    \ 
Kings,  by  M.  Samuel  Daniel,     There  are  many  others  ---^ 
I  know,  but  thefe  will  tail  you  beft,  as  proceeding  from 
no  vulgar  iudgement :  the  laft  Earle  of  Northampton  in  his" 
ordinary  ftile  of  writing  was  not  to  be  mended.  Procure  - 
then,  if  you  may,  the  fpeeches  made  in  Parliament: 
frequent  learned  Sermons :  in  Terme  time  refort  to  the^  \ 
Starre-Chamber,  and  be  prefent  at  the  Pleadings  in 
other   publike  Courts,  whereby   you  fhall   better  your 
fpeech,  enrich  your  underftanding,  and  get  more  experi- 
ence in  one  moneth,  than  in  other  foure,  by  keeping 
your  Melancholly  Study,  and   by  folitary  Meditation,      x 
Imagine  not  that  hereby  I  would  bind  you  from  reading      \ 
all  other  bookes,  fmce  there  is  no  booke  fo  bad,  even 
Sir  Beins  himfelfe,  OivleglaJJe^  or  Najhes  Herring,  but 

fome 
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fome  commodity  may  be  gotten  by  it.     For  as  in  the 

fame  pafture,  the  Oxe  findeth  fodder,  the  Hound  a  Hare; 

the  Stork  a  Lizard,  the  faire  maide  flowers;  fo  we  cannot, 

SenKA  Epiji.        cxcept  wcc  lift  our  felves  (faith  Seneca)  but  depart  the 

'°^-  better  from  any  booke  whatfoever. 

The  Epiftles  And  ere  you  begin  a  booke,  forget  not  to  reade  the 

ofBookes,  oft  Epiftlc;  for  commonly  they  are  the  beft  laboured  and 
peTceof^ch^m.  Panned.  For  as  in  a  garment,  whatfoever  the  ftuffe  be,  the 
owner  (for  the  moft  part)  afFedeth  a  coftly  and  extra- 
ordinary facing ;  and  in  the  houfe  of  a  countrey  Gentle- 
man, the  porch,  of  a  Citizen,  the  carved  gate  and  painted 
poftes  carry  away  the  Glory  from  the  reft;  fo  is  it  with  our 
common  Authors,  if  they  have  any  wit  at  all,  they  fet  it 
like  Velvet  before,  though  the  backe,  like  (a  bankerupts 
doublet)  be  but  of  poldavy  or  buckram. 

Afied  not  as  fome  doe,  that  bookifh  Ambition,  to  be 

ftored  with  bookes  and  have  well  furniflied  Libraries,  yet 

keepe  their  heads  empty  of  knowledge:    to  defire   to 

have  many  bookes,  and  ne\'^r  to  ufe  them,  is  like  a  child 

that  iviU  have  a  candle  burning  by  him^  all  the  'while  he  is 

Jleeping, 

How  to  keepe        Laftly,  have  a  care  of  keeping  your  bookes  handfome, 

your  bookes.     and  wcll  bound,  not  cafting  away  overmuch  in  their 

gilding  or  ftringing  for  oftentation  fake,  like  the  prayer- 

bookes  of  girles  and  gallants,  which  are  carryed  to  Church 

but  for  their  out-fides.     Yet  for  your  owne  vfe  fpare 

them  not  for  noting  or  enterlining  (if  they  be  printed), 

for  it  is  not  likely  you  meane  to  be  a  gainer  by  them, 

when  you  have  done  with  them :   neither  fufFer  them 

through  negligence  to  mold  and  be  moath-eaten  or  want 

their  ftrings  and  covers. 

The  anfwer  of      King  Alphonfus  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Caftle 

King  Mfhon^     at  Naples^  called  for  Vitruvius  his  booke  of  Architecture; 

i^g  vhmvZ'.     the  booke  was  brought  in  very  bad  cafe,  all  dufty  and 

without  covers :  which  the  King  obferving  faid,  He  that 

muji  cover  v$  allj  muft  not  goe  uncovered  himfelfe :    then 

com- 
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commanded  the  booke  to  be  fairely  bound  and  brought 
unto  him.  So  fay  I,  fufFer  them  not  to  lye  negledted, 
who  muft  make  you  regarded ;  and  goe  in  torne  coates, 
who  muft  apparell  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of 
knowledge,  above  the  roabes  and  riches  of  the  moft 
Magnificent  Princes. 

To  avoyde  the  inconvenience  of  moathes  and  moldi- 
nefle,  let  your  ftudy  be  placed,  and  your  windowes  open,  Mappes  and 
if  it  may  be,  towards  the  Eaft,  for  where  it  looketh  South  Pi<aures. 
or  Weft,  the  aire  being  ever  fubied:  to  moifture,  moathes 
are  bred  and  darkilhnefle  encreafed,  whereby  your  maps 
and  pidtures  will  quickly  become  pale,  loofing  their  life 
and  colours,  or  rotting  upon  their  cloath,  or  paper,  decay 
paft  all  helpe  and  recovery. 


Chap.    VII. 
Of  Cofmography, 

THat  like  a  ftranger  in  a  forraine  land,  ye  may  not 
wander  without  a  guide,  ignorant  of  thofe  places  by 
which  you  are  to  pafle,  and  fticke  amufed ;  amazed  icK 
the  Labyrinth  of  Hifiory :  Cofmography  a  fecond  ^riadne^\ 
bringing  lines  enough,  is  come  to  your  delivery,  whom 
imagine  ftanding  on  a  faire  hill,  and  with  one  hand.  Meridians, 
pointing  and  difcourfing   unto  you  of  the  Coeleftiall  Para^els,  &c. 
Sphsere,  the  names,  ufes,  and  diftindtions  of  every  circle, 
whereof  it  confifteth,  the  fcituation  of  Regions  according 
to  the  fame,  the  reafon  of  Climates,  length  and  fliortnefle 
of  dayes  and  nights,  motion,  rifing  and  fetting  as  well  of 
fixed  ftars,  as  erratique,  elevation  of  the  Pole,  Paralells, 
Meridians,  and  whatfoever  elfe  refpedeth  that  Coeleftiall 
body. 

With 
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With  the  other  hand  downeward,  fliee  flieweth  you 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  (diftinguiflied  by  Seas,  Moun- 
taines.  Rivers,  Rockes,  Lakes  and  the  like),  the  fubjed 
of  Geographie  which  defined  according  to  Ftolemy  and 
others,  is  an  imitation  of  the  face  (by  draught  and  pidure) 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  principall  and  knowne 
parts  thereof,  with  the  moft  remarkeable  things  thereunto 
belonging. 

A  fcience  at  once  both  feeding  the  eye  and  minde 
with  fuch  incredible  variety,  and  profitable  pleafure, 
that  even  the  greateft  kings  and  Philofophers  have  not 
onely  beftowed  the  beft  part  of  their  time  in  the  con- 
templation hereof  at  home,  but  to  their  infinite  charge 
and  perill  of  their  perfons,  have  themfelves  travailed  to 
underftand  the  Scituation  of  farre  countries,  bounds  of 
Seas,  qualities  of  Regions,  manners  of  people  and  the 
like. 
The  neceffity  So  neceffary  for  the  underftanding  ot  Hiftory  (as  I 
of  cofraogra-    j^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^ j  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^^^^  (wherein  no  fmall 

part  of  the  treafure  of  humane  learning  lyeth  hid)  that 
without  it  we  know  not  how  the  moft  memorable  enter- 
prifes  of  the  world  have  bin  carryed  and  performed  5  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  growth,  flourifli  and  fall  of  the  firft 
Monarchies,  whereat  Hiflory  taketh  her  head  and  begin- 
ning:  we  conceive  nothing  of  the  government,  and 
commodities  of  other  nations,  wee  cannot  judge  of  the 
ftrength  of  our  enemies,  diilinguifli  the  limits  betweene 
kingdome  and  kingdome,  names  of  places  from  names 
of  people:  nay  (with  Monfier  Gaulart)  wee  doubt  at 
Taris  whether  wee  fee  there  the  fame  Moone  wee  have 
at  London  or  not :  on  the  contrary,  we  know  this  and 
much  more,  without  expofmg  (as  in  old  time)  our  bodies 
to  a  tedious  travaile,  but  with  much  more  eafe,  having 
the  world  at  will,  or  (as  the  faying  is)  the  world  in  a 
ftring,  in  our  owne  chamber.  How  prsejudiciall  the 
ignorance  of  Geography  hath  beene   unto   Princes   in 

forraine 
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forraine  expeditions  againft  their  enemies,  unfortunate 
Cyrus  will  tell  you,  who  being  ignorant  of  Oaxis  and  the 
Streights,  was  overthrowne  by  Thomaris  the  Scythian 
Queene ;  and  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Ferjians  in  his 
army,  not  one  efcaped  through  his  unskilfulneffe  herein, 
as  lufiine  reporteth. 

And  at  another  time  what  a  memorable  vidory  to 
his  perpetuall  glory  carryed  Leonidas  from  the  PerJianSy 
onely  for  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  ftreights 

of  *  ThermopiU,  *  Thermocyrla: 

And  the  foule  overthrow  that  Crafus  received  by  the  ^f  cree"!, 
Parthtans^  was  imputed  to  nothing  elfe,  than  his  ignorance  thorow  which 
of  that  Country,  and  the  paflages  thereof.  there  is  a  ftraic 

Alexander^  therefore,  taking  any  enterprife  in  hand,  ^^^^J^J^^^ 
would  firft  caufe  an  exadt  mappe  of  the  country  to  bee  roned  with  a 
drawne  in  coUours,  to  confider  where  were  the  fafeft  rough  fea  and 
entrance,  where  he  might  pafle  this  River,  how  to  fo^J'aned^from 
avoyde  that  Rock,  and  in  what  place  moft  commodioufly  the  wels  of  hot 
to  give  his  enemy  battaile.  waters  which 

Such  is  the  pleafure,  fuch  is  the  profit  of  this  admirable  am^ng^he 
knowledge,  which  account  rather  in  the  number  of  your  rocks. 
recreations  than  feverer  ftudies,  it  being  befide  quickly,  Cofmography 
and  with  much  eafe  attained  unto.     Prince  Uenry  of  Jie^^nt^ftud 
eternall   memory,  was    herein  very  ftudious,  having 
for  his  inftrudour  that  excellent  Mathematician,  and 
(while   hee   lived)    my  loving  friend   Mafter  Edvjard 
Wright, 

To  the  attaining  of  perfedion  herein,  as  it  were  your  The  principlf?> 
firft  entrance,  you  are  to  learne  and  underftand  certaine  fS^°^^^ 
Geometricall  definitions,  which  are  firft  FunBum^  ^^"^ilearned.  ^ 
pricke;    a  line,  a  Superficies  either  plaine,  Convexe  or!  '^ 

Concave^  your  Angles  right,  blunt  and  fliarpe.     Figures,  \ 
Circles,  Semicircles,  the  Diameter,  Triangles,  Squared 
of  all  forts,  paralells  and  the  like,  as  Mafter  Blundevile 
in  his  firft  booke  of  the  Sphaere  will  fhew  you ;  for  you 
fliall  have  ufe  of  many  of  thefe,  to  the  underftanding 

thereof. 
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thereof.  Cofmography  containeth  Aftronomy,  Aftrology, 
Geography  and   Chorography.     Aftronomy  confidereth 
*videCUvms  in  the  magnitude  and  motions  of  the  coeleftiall  bodies*. 
Sacrobofco.  edit.        The  CoelefHall  bodies  are  the  eleven  heavens  and 
^^^-  Sphseres. 

The  eleventh  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  God  and  his 

Angels. 
The  tenth  the  firft  moover. 
The  ninth  the  Chriilalline  heaven. 
The  eighth  the  ftarry  firmament, 
^he  Planets  in       Then  the  feven  Planets  in  their  order^  which  you  may 
^  their  order.      j-gj^ember  in  their  order  by  this  verfe. 

Foft  Sim  SVMfequkur^  vltima  I^VNAfubeft: 
Would  you  count  the  Flanets  foone^ 
Remember  S  IMS  VM  and  the  MO  O  NE, 

The  firft  Letter  S  for  Satume^  I  fyr  lupter,  M  for 
Mars  J  S  for  the  Sunne^  V  Venus ^  M  Mercury :  laftly,  the 
Moone, 

The  Imperial!  Heaven  is  immoveable,  moft  pure, 
immenfe  in  quantity,  and  cleere  in  quality. 

The  tenth  Heaven  or  firft  moover,  is  alfo  moft  pure, 
and  cleare,  and  maketh  his  revolution  in  foure  and 
twenty  houres,  carrying  with  the  fwiftnefle,  the  other 
Heavens  violently  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from  their  proper 
revolutions,  which  is  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

The  ninth,  or  Chriftalline  heaven,  moveth  by  force  of 
the  firft  mover,  firft  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  then  fi-om  Weft 
to  Eaft  upon  his  owne  poles,  and  accompliflieth  his 
revolution  in  3^000  yeeres.  And  this  revolution  being 
finilhed,  Plato  was  of  opinion,  that  the  world  fhould  be 
in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  before ;  I  fhould  live  and  print 
fuch  a  booke  againe,  and  you  reade  it  in  the  fame  apparell, 
and  the  fame  age  you  are  now  in. 

Two  Schollers  in  Germany  having  laine  fo  long  in  an 

Inne, 
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Inne,  that  they  had  not  onely  fpent  all  their  Money,  but  a  merry  talc 
alfo  ran  into  debt  fome  two  hundred  Dollers:  told  their  °^j[Yr^°'"^d 
Hoft  of  Flato's  great  yeare  :  and  how  that  time  fixe  and  l^^^^  ^^^^ 
thirty  thoufand  yeeres  the  world  fhould  bee  againe  as  it 
was,  and  they  fhould  be  in  the  fame  Inne  and  Chamber 
againe  and  defired  him  to  truft  them  till  then :  Quoth 
mine  Hoft,  I  beleeve  it  to  be  true :  and  I  remember  fixe 
and  thirty  thoufand  yeeres  a  goe  you  were  heare,  and  left 
juft  fuch  a  reckoning  behind  to  pay,  I  pray  you  Gentle- 
men difcharge  that  firft,  and  I  will  truft  you  for  the  next. 

The  eighth  Heaven  or  glorious  ftarry  Firmament,  hath 
a  threefold  motion,  (viz!)  from  Eaft  to  Weft  in  foure 
and  twenty  houres,  Jecundum  primum  Mobile :  then  from 
Weft  to  Eaft,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  ninth 
Heaven :  then  fometimes  to  the  South,  and  fometime 
towards  the  North,  called  motus  trepdationis. 

Touching  the  motions  of  the  Planets,  fince  you  may 
have  them  in  every  Almanacke,  I  willingly  omit  them. 

The  Spheare  of  the  world  confifteth  often  Circles,  Divifion  of  the 
the  iEquinodiall,  the  Zodiacke,  the  two  Colures,  the  Spheare. 
Horizon,  the  Meridian,  the  two  Tropiques,  and  the  two 
polar  Circles. 

The  iEquinodiall,  is  a  circle  dividing  the  world,  as  The  iEqulno- 
in  the  midft,  equally  diftant  from  the  two  poles :  it  con-  ^**  ^"^* 
taineth  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  which  being  mul- 
tiplyed  by  fixty,  (the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree)  make 
one  and  twenty  thoufand  and  fixe  hundred  miles,  which 
is  the  compaffe  of  the  whole  earth.  The  third  part  of 
which  (being  the  Diameter)  about  feven  thoufand  and 
odde  miles,  is  the  thickneffe  of  the  fame.  Thofe  who 
dwell  under  the  ^quinodtiall,  having  no  Latitude  either 
to  the  North  or  South,  but  their  dayes  and  nights  alwayes 
of  an  equall  length. 

The  Zodiacke  is  an  oblicke  circle,  dividing  the  Spheare  The  Zodiacke. 
athwart  the  iEquinodiall  into  points,   [viz,,)  the  be- 
ginning of  Aries  and  Libra :   In  the  midft  whereof  is 

the 
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the  Eclipticke  line ;  the  vtmpft  limits  thereof  are  the  two 
Tropiques,  Cancer  and  Caprkorne :  the  length  thereof  is 
three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  the  bredth  fixteene.  It 
is  divided  into  twelve  fignes,  fixe  Northerly,  and  fixe 
Southerly :  the  Northerne  are,  Ar/es^  Taurus^  Cancer, 
Gemini,  Leo,  Virgo ;  the  Southerne,  Ubra,Scorpio,  Sa^ttarius, 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pifces :  he  turneth  upon  his  owne 
poles  from  Weft  to  Eaft. 

The  two  Colures,  are  two  great  moveable  Circles,  pafling 
thorow  both  the  Poles  of  the  world,  crofling  one  another 
with  right  Sphericall  Angles  :  fo  that  like  an  Apple  cut 
into  foure  quarters,  they  divide  into  equall  parts  the 
whole  Sphere  :  the  one  pafTeth  tlirough  the  -^quinodiall 
points  and  poles  of  the  world,  and  is  called  the  iEquinodtiali 
Colure :  the  other  pafleth  thorow  the  Solftitiall  points, 
and  is  called  the  Solftitiall  Colure. 

The  Horizon,  is  a  Circle  immoveable,  which  divideth 
the  upper  Hemifphere,  or  halfe  part  of  the  world  from 
the  nether:  it  hath  the  name  of  opifw,  which  is  termino,  or 
to  bound  or  limit ;  becaufe,  imagine  you  ftood  upon 
High-gate,  or  the  Tower  hill  at  Greeneivich,  fo  farre  as 
you  may  fee  round  about  as  in  a  circle,  where  the  heaven 
feemeth  to  touch  the  earth,  that  is  called  the  Horizon  : 
The  poles  whereof,  are  the  point  juft  over  your  head, 
called  Zenith  in  Arabian  -,  and  the  other  under  your  feete, 
pafling  by  the  Center  of  the  world,  called  Nadir. 

The  Meridian  is  an  immoveable  circle,  pafiSng  thorow 
the  poles  of  the  world :  it  is  called  the  Meridian,  of  Meri- 
dies  Noonetide,  becaufe  when  the  Sun  rifing  from  the  Eaft 
toucheth  this  line  with  the  Center  of  his  body,  then  it  is 
noone  to  thofe  over  whofe  Zenith  that  Circle  pafleth, 
and  midnight  to  their  Antipodes,  or  thofe  who  are  iuft 
under  them  in  the  other  world. 

The  number  of  Meridians,  are  180.  (allowing  two  to 
every  degree  in  the  iEquinodiall)  which  all  concenter  in 
either  pole,  and  are  the  vtmoft  bounds  of  Longitude. 

By 
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By  the  Meridian,  the  Longitude  of  allplacesis  gathered, 
and  what  places  lye  more  Eafterly  or  Wefterly  from 
either. 

The  Longitude  of  any  place,  is  that  diftance  you  find  Longitude. 
upon  the  ^quino6tiall,  betweene  the  Meridian  of  the 
place,  whofe  Longitude  you  defire :  and  the  firft  Meri- 
dian which  diredly  paileth  over  the  Canary^  or  Fortunate 
Hands :  which  diftance  or  fpace  you  muft  account  by  the 
degrees,  purpofely  fet  upon  the  Brazen  Circle :  or  if  you 
pleafe  by  miles,  allowing  fixty  to  every  degree.  Longi- 
tude is  onely  taken  Eaft  and  Weft. 

Latitude  is  the  diftance  of  the  Meridian,  betweene  Latitude, 
the  vertical]  point  (or  pole  of  the  Horizon)  and  the 
^quinod:iall, being  ever  equall  to  the  height,  or  elevation 
of  the  pole  above  the  Horizon :  or  more  plainely,  the 
diftance  of  any  place,  either  North  or  South  from  the 
-^quinodtiall,  which  you  are  to  take  (upon  the  ftanding 
Globe)  by  the  degrees  of  the  brazen  Meridian,  that 
Countrey  or  place  in  the  Globe,  whofe  Latitude  you 
defire,  being  turned  diredly  under  it. 

The  Tropicke  of  Cancer  is  an  imaginary  Circle  betwixt  of  the  Tro- 
the  iEquinodiall  and  the  Ardicke  Circle:  which  Circle  P^'^''"- 
the  Sunne  maketh  about  the  thirteenth  day  of  lune, 
declining  at  his  fartheft  from  the  ^Equinodiall,  and 
comming  Northerly  to  vs-ward  :  then  are  our  dayes  at 
the  longeft,  and  nights  fliorteft.  Caprlcome  the  like  to 
the  Antardiicke  Circle,  making  our  dayes  the  fhorteft 
about  the  twelfth  of  December. 

The  Ar<5ticke  Circle  (anciently  accounted  the  Horizon  The  Arfticke 
of  Greece)  is  a  fmall  circle :  the  Center  whereof  is  the  ^^■■<^^^- 
North-pole  of  the  world,  which  is  invifible;  It  is  fo  called 
from  ArBos  the  Beare,  or  Charles  Watne^  the  Northerne 
Starre,  being  in  the  tip  of  the  taile  of  the  faid  Beare. 

The  Antardicke,  which  is  neere  to  the  South  pole,  and  The  Ant- 
anfwering  the  other  under  us.  araick circle. 

But  I  had  rather  you  learn'd  thefe  principles  of  the 
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fphere  by  demonft ration,  and  your  owne  diligence  (being 
the  labour  but  of  a  few  houres)  than  by  meere  verball  de- 
scription, which  profiteth  not  fo  much  in  Mathematical! 
demonftrations. 

We  will  therefore  defcend  to  Geography,  which  is  more 
eafie  and  familiar :  (the  definition  I  gave  you  before.) 
I  come  to  the  fubjed,  the  Terreftriall  Globe,  which  is 
compofed  of  Sea  and  Land. 

The  Sea  is  a  mighty  water,  ebbing  and  flowing  con- 
tinually about  the  whole  Earth,  whofe  parts  are  diverfly 
named  according  to  the  places  whereupon  they  bound. 
In  the  Eaft  it  is  called  the  Indian  Sea;  in  the  Weft  the 
Atlanticke^  fo  named  from  the  Mount  Atlas  in  Mauri- 
tania ;  in  the  North,  the  Hyperborean  ,♦  in  the  South,  the 
Merldionally  or  South  Sea,  commonly  called  Mar-del-z,ur, 

The  Mediterranean  fea,  is  that  which  ftretcheth  it  felfe 
by  the  middeft  of  the  earth  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  dividing 
"Europe^  Afia  and  Africa. 

Sinus  (ora  Gulfe)  is  a  part  of  the  fea,  infinuating  and 
embofoming  it  felfe  within  the  land,  or  betweene  two 
feverall  lands  :  as  the  gulfe  of  Venice^  the  Ferjlan  gulfe, 
the  Red  Sea,  Sinus  Mexlcanus^  Vermlllus^  Gangetlcus. 

Fretum  (or  a  Streight)  is  a  narrow  paflage  betweene  two 
lands,  as  the  Streight  of  Magellan^  Anlan^  Glbralterre^  &c. 

An  Haven^  is  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  within  the  land, 
at  the  mouth  of  fome  River  or  Creeke,  where  fliippes 
may  ride  at  Anchor. 

A  Lake^  is  a  great  and  wide  receptacle  of  water,  ever 
ftanding  ftill,  and  not  moving  out  of  the  place ;  as  the 
Lake  A^haltltes^  Lacus  Larlus^  or  Lago  dlComon^  Laufanna 
by  Geneva^  &c. 

The  earth,  is  either  Continent  or  Hand. 

A  Continent  is  the  land,  continued  without  any  divifion 
of  Sea,  as  the  Low  Countries  to  Germany^  that  to  Auftria^ 
Auftrta  to  Hungary^  &c. 

An  Handy  called  Infula^cjuaftln  Salo^  is  a  land  encompafled 

round 
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round  with  the  Sea,  as  Great  Britamej  Ireland^  Corpca^ 
Candia^  &C. 

An  Ifthmus^  or  Cherfonefus^  is  a  Streight  or  necke  of  An  ifthmas. 
land  betweene  two  Seas,  Clmbrica^  Cherfonefus^  Taurtca^ 
Aurea^  and  Achaka. 

Peninfula[quajipene  Infula)  is  a  Land  environed  with  the  Peninfula. 
Sea,  except  at  fome  narrow  place  or  entrance ;  as  that 
vafte  Continent  of  Feru  and  Brajile  in  America^  were  an 
Hand,  but  for  that  Streight  or  Necke  of  land,  betweene 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  dios:  which  F  hi  lip  the  fecond. 
King  of  Spaine^  was  once  minded  to  have  cut  for  a  fhorter 
pafTage  for  fliips  into  the  South  Sea,  but  upon  better  de- 
liberation he  gave  over  his  project. 

A  Cape  or  head  of  Land,  is  the  utmoft  end  of  a  Pro-  a  Cape, 
montory,  or  high  Land  j  ftanding  out  into  the  Sea  :  as 
the  Cape  De  Buona  Speranza^  Cape  Mendozino^  S.  Vincent^ 
Cape  Verde^  the  great  Cape  S.  Augufiine  in  Amertca^  &cc. 

Proceeding  now  to  vnderfland  the  feverall  parts  and 
Regions  of  the  world,  with  their  fcituation  (as  it  is  meet, 
dwelling  in  an  houfe,  you  fhall  know  all  the  roomes 
thereof)  you  may  if  you  pleafe,  obferve  Ftolomles  Method,  Ptoiomia 
beginning  firft  with  JE^r^T/Jf';  and  herein  with  our  Northerne  b^^obf^r^j  ^** 
Bands  of  Great  Brlta'me^  Ireland^  the  Orchades^  and  Thule^ 
which  are  the  Contents  of  his  firft  Table,  and  fo  forth 
into  Europe :  but  he  was  erronious  in  his  defcriptions, 
obfcure  by  reafon  of  his  Antiquity,  the  names  of  places 
fmce  changed  j  Navigation  by  the  benefit  of  the  Load- 
ftone,  perfeded ;  the  want  whereof  heretofore  hath  beene 
occafion  of  infinite  errors  among  the  ancients,  as  well 
Divines  as  Hiftoriographers  and  Geographers  :  as  LaSi- 
antius    and  S.    Augufiine^    could   never   be   perfwaded, 
that  there  were    Antipodes,   or    people    going    feete  The  fundiy 
to  feete   under  us;  the  contrary   whereof  experience  errors  of  Hif- 
hath  taught  us.     Arrianus^  that  much  efteemed  Greeke  ^"J"^^"^  ^"^ 
Author,  affirmed  the  fcituation  of  Germany  to  be  very  of  skill  in"^^"' 
neere  to  the  lonique  Sea.  Stephanus  alfo,  another  Countrey-  Geography. 
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man  of  his,  faith  that  Vienna  was  a  Citie  of  Galilee, 
Strabo  faith,  that  Danubius  hath  his  head  neere  to  the 
Adrlattque  Sea,  which  indeed  (being  the  greateft  River 
of  Europe^  lifeth  out  of  the  hill  Arncba  in  Germany^  and 
by  Hungaria  and  many  other  Countries,  runneth  into 
Sclavonia^  receiving  threefcore  other  Rivers  into  his 
Channell :  it  is  therefore  farre  more  fafe  to  follow  our 
later  Writers. 

In  every  Countrey  (to  give  one  inftance  for  all)  in 
your  obfervation  you  are  to  follow  this  Method ;  firft  to 
know  the  Latitude,  then  the  Longitude  of  the  place,  the 
temperature  of  the  Climate,  the  goodnefle  or  barrennefTe 
of  the  ground,  the  limits  of  the  Countrey,  how  it  is  bounded 
by  Sea  or  Land,  or  both ;  by  Eaft,  Weft,  North  or  South  : 
into  what  Provinces  it  is  divided  within  it  felfe,  the  com- 
modities it  aiFoordeth,  as  what  Mines,  Woods  or  Forrefts; 
what  Beafts,  Fowles,  Fifties,  Fruits,  Herbs,  Plants- 
what  Mountaines,  Rivers,  Fountaines  and  Cities : 
what  notable  matter  of  wonder  or  Antiquitie :  the 
manners,  fhape,  and  attire  of  the  people  ^  their  building ; 
what  Ports  and  Havens ;  what  Rockes,  Sands,  and  fuch 
like  places  of  danger,  are  about  the  place :  and  laft  of 
all,  the  Religion  and  government  of  the  Inhabitants. 

You  ftiall  have  drawne  upon  your  Globe  or  Mappe, 
upon  the  vafteft  Seas  (where  moft  roome  is  to  bee  fpared) 
a  round  figure,  reprefenting  the  Mariners  Compafle, 
with  the  two  and  thirtie  winds;  from  every  of  which 
there  runneth  a  line  to  the  Land,  to  fome  famous  Citie, 
Haven,  or  either  ^ ;  to  fliew  you,  in  that  Sea  and  place 
what  courfe  you  are  to  keepe  to  goe  thither,  whether 
full  North,  North-eaft,  South,  or  South-weft,  and  fo 
forth.  Thefe  winds,  of  the  Spaniards  are  called  Rombes  : 
and  for  that  Columbus  and  Ve^utius^  Italians^  with  others, 
firft  difcovered  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies-^  the  eight 
principall  winds,  are  commonly  exprefled  in  the  Italian. 

This 

*  other  i^6i. 
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This  Compafle  hath  the  Needle  in  manner  of  a-FIowre- 
deluce,  which  pointeth  ftill  to  the  North. 

I  could  wifh  you  now  and  then,  to  exercife  your  Pen  Wafliing  ot    \ 
in  Drawing  and  imitating  Cards  and  Mappes;  as  alfo  Nappes  and    \ 
your  Pencill  in  wafhing  and  colouring  fmall  Tables  of  corours)  very    \ 
Countries  and  places,  which  at  your  leafure  you  may  in  profitable  to  a    \ 
one  fortnight  eafily  learne  to  doe  :  for  the  pradice  of  the  i^amer.     — .-^ 
hand  doth  fpeedily  inftrudt  the  minde,  and  ftrongly  con- 
firme  the  memory  beyond  any  thing  elfe  ;  nor  thinke  it 
any  difgrace  unto  you,  fince  in  other  Countries  it  is  the 
pradice  of  Princes,  as  I  have  fhewed  heretofore ;  alfo 
many  of  our  young  Nobilitie  in  England  exercife  the 
fame  with  great  felicitie. 

I  have  feene  French  Cards  to  play  withall,  the  foure 
fuites  changed  into  Maps  of  feverall  Countries,  of  the 
foure  parts  of  the  world,  and  exadly  coloured  for  their 
numbers,  the  figures  i.  2. 3.-  -^.  10.  and  fo  forth,  fet  over 
the  heads :  for  the  Kings,  Queenes,  and  Knaves,  the 
Pourtraies  of  their  Kings  and  Queenes,  in  their  feverall 
Countrey  habits:  for  the  Knave,  their  Peafants  or  Slaves : 
which  ingenious  device,  cannot  be  but  a  great  furtherance 
to  a  young  capacity,  and  fome  comfort  to  the  infortunate 
Gamefter :  when,  that  he  hath  loll  in  Money,  hee  fhall 
have  dealt  him  in  land  or  wit. 


Chap. 
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Countries  had 
not  their 
fcituations  by 
chance. 


The  wit  and 
conftitution  of 
men,  accord- 
ing to  the 
temper  of  the 
body. 


Mountainers 
more  barbar- 
ous than  thofe 
of  the  vallies. 


Chap.  8. 
Obfervations  in  Survey  of  the  Earth. 

FIrft,  how  Almighty  God  by  his  Divine  providence 
fo  difpofed  the  Earth  in  the  firft  Creation  (not 
falling  out  by  chance,  as  fome  have  thought)  that  one 
Countrey,  in  one  place  or  other,  is  fo  neerely  ioyned  to 
the  next ;  that  if  after  it  might  happen  to  be  over-peopled, 
as  well  man  as  beaft,  by  fome  fmall  ftreight  or  paflage 
might  eafily  be  provided  of  a  new  habitation  :  which 
Acofta  hath  well  obferved,  refolving  vs  that  doubt,  how 
wilde  beafts,  as  Wolues,  Foxes,  Beares,  and  other  harme- 
full  beafts,  fhould  fwim  over  fo  vaft  Seas,  and  breede  in 
Hands. 

Secondly,  how  the  wit,  difpofition,  yea,  devotion  and 
flrength  of  man,  followeth  the  quality  and  temperature 
of  the  Climate  •  and  many  times  the  Nature  of  the  foyle 
where  he  Hues :  as  we  fee  the  Eafterne  people  of  the 
world  very  quicke  in  their  inventions,  fuperftitious  vnto 
Idolatry,  as  in  China^  Calecut^  lava^  and  other  places. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  as  farre  North  in  Lapland^  Ifeland^ 
and  other  places,  as  dull,  and  in  a  manner  fencelefle  of 
Religion,  whereupon  they  are  held  the  moft  notorious 
Witches  of  the  World. 

We  fee  thofe  that  inhabite  Mountaines,  and  mountain- 
ous places,  to  be  farre  more  barbarous  and  uncivill,  than 
thofe  that  Hue  in  the  plaines :  witnefle  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  huge  hils  Sierras^  and  the  Andes  in  America^  the 
mountainous  North  part  of  Nova  Francia^  the  Navarrois 
in  Spaine^  and  the  Highland  men  in  Scotland, 

We  fee  and  finde  it  by  experience,  that  where  the  foile 
is  dry  and  fandy,  the  aire  is  moft  pure  •  and  confequently 

the 
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the  fpirits  of  the  Inhabitants  adive  and  fubtile,  aboue 
thofe  who  inhabite  the  Fens  and  Marifhes. 

Thirdly,  confider  the  wonder  of  wonders,  how  the  of  the  Ocean, 
Ocean  fo  far  re  diltant,  holdeth  motion  with  the  Moone,  ^^^ndJrfoV"'^ 
filling  our  flioares  to  the  brim  from   the  time  of  her  moxiom 
appearing  above  the  Horizon,  untill  Ihe  hath  afcended  thereof, 
the  Meridian :    then   decreafing  as   much  untill   fhee 
toucheth  the  line  of  midnight,  making  her  tide  twice  in 
foure  and  twenty  houres  and  odde  minutes:    how  the 
Atlanticke   or  Wefterne   Ocean    is    moft   rough    and 
dangerfull,  the  South  Sea,  or  Del  Zur^  albeit  of  infinite  And  fo  fwift, 
vaftnefTe,  on  the  contrary  fo  calme  and  quiet,  that  you  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
feeme  rather  to  faile  upon  dry  land  than  Water.  ^Il^^for 

How  in  the  Sea  of  Calecut  it  is  high  water,  but  at  the^'iieTf  s. 
every  full  Moone ;  in  the  Sea  by  the  fhore  of  Indus^  but  Laurence)  they 
at  every  New  Moone:   how  in  the  maine  Ocean  the  J^YnJ'ydayes 
current  runnes  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  toward  the  ftreight  but^are  not   * 
of  Magellan^  but  from  Weft  to  Eaft   in    the  Medtter-  able  to  returns 
ranean.  moneX.    So 

Fourthly,  how  in  one  place  the  North- wind,  as  upon  from  saline 
the  Coaft  of  Scythla^  neere  the  mouth  of  the  great  River  into  America. 
Duina,  bloweth  in  a  manner  perpetually,  fo  that  the  Weft  jf  '^^"^^  ^^'^^* 

o      aa  n       '     1  ri  '  °^^  cannot 

or  South-welt  wmds  are  Icarce  knowne.  returne  in  3. 

In   another,  the  Eaft;    in  the  Indian  Sea  the  winds  moneths. 
keepe  their  turnes,  obfcurino-  the  courfe  of  the  Sunne,  J^"'*  ^*  '^^'*%''' 
which  being  in  ^ries  and  Ut>ray  the  Wefterne  winds 
blow  perpetually. 

Neither  lefTe  admirable  are  the  in-land  floods,  and  The  ftrange 
frefh  waters  for  their  properties,  as  Ni/us^  who  onely  by  properties  of 
his  over  flowing,  maketh  ^gypf  fertile  (where  it  never  LaTes!  ^" 
raineth.)     Euripus  an  arme  of  the  Sea  by  Eubaa  (an  Hand 
of  the  Sporades  in  the  Mgean  Sea)  which  ebbeth   and 
floweth  feven  times  in  a  day.     Likewife,  much  may  bee 
faid  of  our  Lakes  and  Fountaines  in  England^  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland^  of  turning  Wood  into  Stone,  Iron,  and  the 
like. 

F  -L  Fifthly, 


Beafls  and 
birds  ufefull 
to  man,  live 
in  heards  and 
flockes. 


Of  the  crea- 
tures in  hot 
and  cold 
countries. 


Of  Rivers. 


of  certaine 
Ilands  cad 
up  by  Seas  and 
Rivers. 
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Fifthly,  it  is  worthy  the  confideration,  how  the  Divine 
wifedome  for  the  behoofe  of  mankind,  hath  fet  an  enmity 
betweene  Birds  and  Beafts,  of  prey  and  rapine,  who 
accompany  not  by  heards:  as  Lyons,  Beares,  Dogges, 
Wolves,  Foxes,  Eagles,  Kites,  and  the  like ;  which  if 
they  fliould  doe,  they  would  undoe  a  whole  Countrey : 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  are  neceflary  and 
ufefull  for  mankind,  live  gregatlm^  in  heards  and  flockes, 
as  Kine,  Sheepe,  Deere,  Pigeons,  Patridges,  Geefe,  &c. 

Sixthly,  how  Nature  hath  provided  for  the  Creatures 
of  the  Northerne  parts  of  the  world,  as  Beares,  Dogges, 
Foxes,  &c.  not  onely  thicke  skinnes,  but  great  ftore  of 
haire  or  feathers,  to  defend  them  from  the  extremity  of 
the  cold  there  :  on  the  other  fide,  to  thofe  in  Guiana^  by 
reafon  of  the  extreame  heate,  none  at  all :  as  you  may  fee 
by  the  Guianey  Dogges,  which  are  daily  brought  over. 

Seventhly,  how  God  hath  fo  difpofed  the  Rivers,  that 
by  their  crookednefle  and  winding,  they  might  ferve 
many  places. 

Let  us  then  confider,  how  the  moft  fruitfull  places  and 
beautifull  Citties,  have  become  the  dwellings  and  homes 
of  the  moft  flaves,  as  Spaine  over-runne  by  the  Moores^ 
Italy  by  the  Gothes  and  Vandals  •  and  at  this  day,  a  great 
part  of  Europe  by  the  Turke. 

How  the  Earth  like  an  aged  mother,  is  become  leffe 
fruitfull,  as  wee  fee  by  the  barrennefle  of  fometime  the 
moft  fertile  places,  the  decay  of  the  ftature  and  ftrength 
of  men  within  thefe  few  yeeres. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  obfervation,  to  fee  how  the  earth  hath 
beene  increafed  by  the  acceffe  of  Iflands,  and  againe 
beene  diminifhed  by  inundation  and  Gulfes  breaking 
againe  into  the  fame. 

The  Ilands  of  the  Echinades^  were  caft  up  by  the  River 
Achelous^  and  the  greateft  part  of  M^pt  by  Nilus^  fo 
were  the  Rhodes  and  Helos,  Of  lefTer  Ilands  beyond 
Melon^  Anaphe^  betweene  Lemnos  and  the  HeUej^ont  Nea^ 

(as 
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(as  one  would  fay  new-come)  and  elfewhere  Alone^ 
Thera^  Therajia^  and  Hiera^  which  alfo  from  the  event 
was  called  Automate, 

And  that  fundry  goodly  Countries  on  the  contrary,  Many  Coun- 
have  beene  eaten  up  by  the  Sea,  our  neighbour  Zeland^  tries  agame 
and  many  other  places,  will  give  lamentable  teftimony  :  j^unJ: 


inundation. 


befide,  the  face  of  the  Earth  hath,  fince  the  Creation,  been 
much  altered  by  avulfion  or  diuifion  of  the  Sea  :  as  Sicily 
was  divided  and  fevered  from  Italy  •  Cyprus  from  Syria^ 
Euhcea  from  Boetia:  Atlas  and  Maoris  from  Euhcea-^ 
Berhycus  from  Bythinia:  Leucofa  from  the  Promontory 
of  the  Syrettes :  and  as  fome  luppofe,  'Lesbos  from  Ida : 
Vrochyta  and  Vithecufa  from  Mifena :  and  which  is  more, 
Spaine  from  Barhary  :  as  Strabo  is  of  opinion.  Snabo.  lib.  i. 

Againe,  it  is  affirmed  by  Volfcus^  that  our  Great  Britaine  Great  Bn'naine 
hath  beene  one  Continent  with  France^  and  that  Tradt  ^^JJ^""^^^^ ^^^ 
betweene  Dover  and  Calais  hath  beene  gayned  by  the  Sea,  continent  with 
there  called  Mare  Gejforiacum,  France. 

Excellent   is  that   Contemplation,  to   confider   how 
Nature  (rather  the  Almighty  Wifedome)  by  an  unfearch- 
able  and  ftupendious  worke,  fheweth  us  in  the  Sea  the 
likenefle  and  fhapes,  not  onely  of  Land-Creatures,  as 
Elephants,   Horfes,   Dogges,   Hogges,  Calves,  Hares,  see  oIoh^ 
Snailes,  &€.  but  of  Fowles  in  the  Ayre  •    as  Hawkes,  ^^n^s  his 
Swallowes,  Vultures,  and  a  number  the  like ;    yea,  it  fhf  S^Xr^/e 
afFordeth  us  men  and  women ;  and  among  men,  even  the  parts  of  the 
Monke  :  but  hereof  fee  lumus  in  his  Batavia  •  and,  if  you  world. 
pleafe,  Alex,  ab  Alexandra,,  with  fome  others.  ^J^T-t!'.. 

Moreover,  what  meftimable  wealth  it  arroordeth  m  uoiUnd^  is  to 
Pearles,  Corall,  Amber,  and  the  like !  be  feenc  a 

By  Reading,  you  fliall  alfo  finde  what  ftrange  Earth-  S^Z/dTod" 
quakes,  remooving  of  whole  Townes,  Hilles,  6cc.  have  hanging  up. 
beene  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  railing  of  it  in  one 
place,  leaving  Gulfes  and  Vafiitie  in  another  :  And  L,uciu5 
Marcius  and  Sextus  Julius  being  Confuls  in  Rome,  in  the 
Countrey  of  Mutinum  two  Mountaines  met,  and  joyned 
themfelves  together.  In 
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In  the  raigne  of  Nero^  VeSlius  Marcellus  being  overfeer 
of  Nero's  affaires,  and  Steward  of  his  Court^  Medowes 
and  Olive  trees  were  remooved  from  a  common  high  way 
fide,  and  placed  a  good  way  off  on  the  contrary  fide :  fo 
whereas  they  flood  before  on  the  right  hand,  as  one 
travelled  they  were  now  on  the  left  hand.  The  like 
hapned  within  thefe  few  yeeres  to  Fleurs  a  Towne  of 
the  Grtfons  among  the  Alpes. 

Laftly,  Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  Earth  it  felfe,  which 

becaufe  it  was  divided  with  the  Sea,  Rivers,  Marflies,  &c. 

yet  making  one  abfolute  Circle,  Homer  calleth  it  aireCpova: 

and  for  this  caufe  Numa  Fompilius  dedicated  a  Temple  to 

Vefia  in  a  round  forme :    The  roundneffe  of  it  is  prooved 

jiriif.  lib.  of  Mathematicians  by  fhadowes  of  Dials,  and  the  Eclipfes  ^ 

p!lZ'!a'%'^'  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^^t  ^^^1^  ^^^^y  things  to  the  Center,  it  felfe 

Jii^h^agTo    '     being  the  Center  of  the  Vniverfe,  as  Ariftotle  and  Ftolomey 

dtfert.  14.  affirme. 

Now  in  refped;  of  Heaven,  it  is  fo  fmall  a  point,  that 
the  leafl  Starre  is  not  darkened  with  the  fhadow  thereof: 
for  if  the  fmalleft  Starre,  albeit  in  judgement  of  our  fence, 
feemeth  but  a  pricke  or  point,  yet  farre  exceedeth  the 
body  of  the  Earth  in  greatncffe,  it  followeth  in  refped  of 
Heaven,  that  the  Earth  muft  feeme  as  little. 

Befide,  if  the  Earth  were  of  any  quantity  in  refped:  of 
the  higher  Orbes,  the  Starres  fliould  feeme  bigger  or  leffe 
in  regard  of  thofe  Kypfomata  (Altitudes)  or  the  Climes  : 
but  it  is  certaine  that  at  the  felfe  fame  time,  fundry 
Aftronomers  find  the  fame  bignefle  and  elevation  of  the 
felfe  fame  Starre  obferved  by  their  calculation,  to  differ 
no  whit  at  all :  whereby  we  may  fee  if  that  diflance  of 
place  which  is  on  the  Earth  (in  refped  of  the  heavenly 
Orbes)  exceedeth  all  fence,  it  followes  that  the  Earth 
(poore  little  point  as  it  is)  feemes  the  like,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  Heaven :  yet  this  is  that  point,  which  with 
lire  and  fword,  is  divided  among  fo  many  Nations,  the 
matter  of  our  glory,  our  feate :  here  we  have  our  Honours, 

our 
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our  Armies,  our  commands ;  heere  we  heape  up  riches, 

at  perpetuall  warre  and  ftrife  among  our  felues,  who 

(like  the  Toad)  fhall  fall  a  fleep  with  moft  earth  in  his 

pawes :  never  thinking  how  of  a  moment  of  time  well 

fpent  upon  this  poore  plot  or  dung-hill  common  to  beafts 

as  well  as  our  felues,  dependeth  Eternity,  and  fruition  of  Auguftine. 

our  true  happinefle  in  the  prefence  of  Heaven,  and  Court 

of  the  King  of  Kings  for  ever  and  ever. 

Now  I  muft  take  leave  of  our  common  Mother  the 
Earth,  fo  worthily  called  in  refped  of  her  great  merits, 
of  vs :  for  fhe  receiveth  us  being  borne,  fhee  feedes  and 
cloatheth  vs  brought  forth,  and  laftly  as  forfaken  wholly 
of  Nature,  fhee  receiveth  us  into  her  lap,  and  covers  us 
untill  the  diflblution  of  all,  and  the  laft  iudgement. 

Thus  have  I  onely  pointed  at  the  principles  of  Cof- 
mographie,  having  as  it  were  given  you  a  tafle,  and 
flopped  up  the  veilell  againe,  referring  the  reft  to  your       y 
owne  diligence  and  fearch.     And  herein  you  fhall  have    / 
your  helpes,  M.  Blundevile  in  his  treatife  of  Cofmographie  ''0\d.  Hughes  de 
and  the  Sphaere,  D.  Dee^  M.  Cooke  in  his  principles  of  f^^^^^fj^^''^ 
Geometric,  Aflronomie  and  Geographic  :  Gemma  Frijius^  Anftlrdam*, 
Ortelius^  Copernicus ^  Clavius  the  lefuite,  loannes  de  Monte  and  turned 
Reno^  Mercator^  Munfier^  Hunter^  and  many  others:   of  j"^"  f ^^",*^^* 
anaent  writers  Ftolomey^  Diomjtus  Haltcarnajfeus,     ror  y^rirhtdevfu 
Mappes  I  referre  you  wholly  vnto  Ortelius  and  thofe  fet  s^hem, 
lafl  forth  by  Hondius  being  later  then  Flancius^  and  more 
perfedt  by  reafon  of  the  late  difcovery,  made  by  Schouten^ 
vnto  the  57  and  58  degrees  of  Southerly  latitude  beyond 
the  flreight  of  Magellan ;   and  of  late  M.  Henry  Hudfon^ 
to  the  61.  or  6^,  to  the  North-wefl,  beyond  Terra  de 
Labrador :  to  omit  that  terrible  voyage  of  Barentfon  and 
his  company,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  North-eafl  PafTage, 
by  the  backe-fide  of  Nova  Zemla^  which  out  of  a  Dutch 
tranflation  you  may  reade  in  Englifh. 

Chap. 


7^ 


Of  Geometrie. 


Wifedome 
chap.  iz. 


Chap.  IX. 
Of  Geometrie, 

Since  Flato  would  not  fuffer  any  to  enter  his  Schoole 
which  was  aycuifxiTprjTos,  or  not  entred  into  Geo- 
metrie;   and   Xenocrates  turned  away  his  auditors,   if 
vnfurnifhed  with  Geometrie,  Muficke  and  Aftronomie, 
Laertius  lib.  4-.   affirming  they  were  the  helpes  of  Philofophie ;  I  am  alfo 
bound  by  the  Love  I  beare  to  the  beft  arts  and  your 
.  ftudies,  to  give  it  you  alfo  in  charge.     'Philo  the  lew 
V  calleth  it  the  Princefle  and  mother  of  all  Sciences,  and 
excellently  was  it  faid  of  Vlato^  that  God  did  alwaies 
_y€Ofxcrpeti';  but  more  divinely  of  Salomon :  That  God  did 
["  difpofe  all  his  creatures  according  to  meafure,  number 
/     and  weight ;  that  is,  by  giving  the  Heavens  their  conftant 
/     and  perpetuall  motion;   the  elements  their  places  and 
praedominance  according  to  lightnefle  or  gravity,  and 
every  creature  its  number  and  weight,  without  which,  it 
L^were  neither  able  to  ftand  upright  or  moove.     To  the 
confideration  of  which  depth  of  wifedome  let  us  ufe  the 
helpe  of  this  moft  ingenious  and  ufefiill  Art,  'worthy  the 
contemplation  and  praHice  of  the  greatefi  Princes^  a  Science 
of  fuch  importance,  that  without  it,  we  can  hardly  eate 
our  bread,  lye  drie  in  our  beds,  buy,  fell,  or  ufe  any 
commerce  elie  whatfoever. 

The  fubjecSt  of  Geometrie  is  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  all  things,  comprifed  under  the  figures  of 
Triangles,  Squares,  Circles,  and  Magnitudes  of  all  forts 
with  their  termes  or  bounds. 

It  hath  properly  the  name  from  meafuring  the  earth, 
being  firft  found  out  in  ^gypt;  for  when  Nilus  with  his 
over-flowing  drowned  and  confounded  the  limits  of 
their  fields,  certaine  of  the  inhabitants  more  ingenious 

than 
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than  the  reft,  neceffity  compelling,  found  out  the  rules  of 
Geometry,  by  the  benefit  whereof,  after  the  fall  of  the 
water,  every  man  had  his  owne  portion  of  ground  lotted 
and  laid  out  to  him :  fo  that  from  a  few  poore  and  weake 
principles  at  the  firft,  it  grew  to  that  height  that  from  Uamanus 
earth  it  reached  vp  to  the  Heavens,  where  it  found  out  (^^'f^^^ '»  Geom. 
their  Quantities,  as  alfo  of  the  Elements  and  the  whole  ^u'^fZl"^'!'^''^' 
world  befide. 

Out  of  iEgypt,  Thales  brought  it  into  Greece,  where 
it  received  that  perfection  we  fee  it  now  hath. 

For  by  meanes  hereof  are  found  out  the  formes  and 
draughts  of  all  figures,  greatnefle  of  all  bodies,  all 
manner  of  meafures  and  weights,  the  cunning  working 
of  all  tooles ;  with  all  artificial!  inftruments  whatfoever. 

All  Engines  of  warre,  for  many  whereof  (being  anti- 
quated) we  have  no  proper  names ;  as  Exofters,  Sam- 
bukes,  Catapultes,  Teftudo's,  Scorpions,  &c.  Petardes, 
Grenades,  great  Ordnance  of  all  forts. 

By  the  benefit  likewife  of  Geometry,  we  have  our  See  the  Hun- 
goodly  Shippes,  Galleies,  Bridges,  Milles,  Charriots  and  ^^l^^^f  j,^°^][,' 
Coaches  (which  were  invented  in  Hungary  and  there  ha/thena°me. 
called  Cotzki)  fome  with  two  wheeles,  fome  with  more, 
Pulleies  and  Cranes  of  all  forts. 

Shee  alfo  with  her  ingenious  hand  reares  all  curious 
roofes  and  Arches,  ftately  Theaters,  the  Columnes  fimple 
and  compounded,  pendant  Galleries,  ftately  Windowes, 
Turrets,  &c;  and  firft  brought  to  light  our  clockes  and 
airious  watches  (vnknowne  vnto  the  ancients):  laftly 
our  kitchin  lackes,  even  the  wheelc-barrow.  Befide  what- 
foever hath  artificial!  motion  either  by  Ayre,  water, 
winde,  finewes  or  chords,  as  all  manner  of  Muificall  in- 
ftruments, water  workes  and  the  like. 

Yea,  moreover  fuch  is  the  infinite  fubtilty,  and  im- 
menfe  depth  of  this  admirable  Art,  that  it  dares  contend 
even  with  natures  felfis,  in  infufing  life  as  it  were,  into 
the  fencelefle  bodies  of  wood,  ftone,  or  mettall :  witnefle 

the 
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the  wooden  dove  of  Archytas^  fo  famoufed  not  onely  by 
A,  GelliuSy  but  many  other  authors  beyond  exception, 
A.GelliusI.io.  which  by  reafon  of  weights  equally  peized  within  the 
cap.  12.  body,  and  a  certaine  proportion  of  ay  re  (as  the  Spirit  of 

life  enclofed)  flew  cheerefulJy  forth  as  if  it  had  beene 
a  living  Dove. 
SczWgtx Exercit,       Albeit  luL  Caf,  Scaliger  accounteth  this  Dove  no  great 
Vfj^^L^        peece  of  workemanfhip,  when  he  faith,  hee  is  able  to 
make  of  his  owne  invention  with  no  great  labour,  a  Ship 
which  (hall  fwimme,  and  fteere  it  felfe,  and  by  the  fame 
reafon  that  Archhas  his  Dove  was  made ;   that  is,  by 
taking  the  pith  of  rufhes  covered  over  with  bladders,  or 
thofe  thinne  skinnes,  wherein  gold  beaters  beate  theij 
leaves,  and  wrapped  about  with  little  ftrings  of  finewes, 
where  when  a  Semicircle  fhall  fet  one  wheele  on  going ; 
it  mooving  others,  the  wings  (hall  ftirre  and  moove  for- 
ward.   This  Archttas  was  a  moft  skillfull  Mathematician, 
Horat.  lib.  i.     ^.s  it  may  be  gathered  out  of  Horace^  who  calleth  him 
carm.  ode  z8.    Menforem^  a  Meafurer. 

Et  maris  &  terra^  numeroq;  carentis  arena^ 

Of  Sea  and  Land,  and  number-wanting  fand. 

Bartas  le  6.  And  not  inferiour  to  the  aforefaid  Dove  of  Archytas 

iourdui.        was  that  wooden  Eagle,  which  mounted  up  into  the 

Semain.  z.^XQ^  and   flew  before  the  Emperour  to  the  gates  of 

Norimherg :  of  which,  as  alfo  of  that  yron  flye,  that  flew 

about  a  tMe^  Sa/ufi  Lord  of  Bartas  maketh  mention. 

Ramus  attributeth  the  invention  of  either  of  thefe,  in  the 

preface  of  his  2.  booke,by  his  Mathematicall  obfervations, 

Plin.  1. 7.  c.  2.1.  to  Joannes  Repomontanus, 

&  lib.  3(5.  c.  f.  caUkrates^  if  we  may  credit  Vliny^  made  Antes  and 
other  fuch  like  fmall  creatures  of  Ivory,  that  their  parts 
and  ioynts  of  their  legges  could  not  be  difcemed. 

Myrmecides  Milefius  alfo  among  other  monuments  of 
his  skill,  made  a  Coach  or  Waggon  with  foure  wheeles, 

which 
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which  together  with  the  driver  thereof,  a  Fly  could  eafily 

hide  and  cover  with  her  wings :    Befides  a  Ship  with 

her  failes,  which  a  little  Bee  could  overfpread.     Varro  vam  de  Ungm 

teacheth  how  fmall  peeces  of  this  nature  and  fubtileft  ^''"-  ''^-  ^• 

workmanftiip,  may  be  difcerned,  that  is,  faith  he,  by 

laying  clofe  about  them  blacke  Horfe  haires.     Of  latter 

times,  Hadrian  lunius  tels  us  that  he  faw  with  great  de-  Junius  ub. 

light  and  admiration,  at  Mechlin  in  Brabant^  a  Cherry  '»"''»^''-  ^'*/'-  ^• 

ftone  cut  in  the  forme  of  a  basket,  wherein  were  fifteene 

paire  of  Dice  difl:in£t,  each  with  their  fpots  and  number 

very  eafily  of  a  good  eye  to  be  difcerned. 

And  that  the  llias  of  Homer  written,  was  enclofed  p/'«.  Hb-  7-  '^'«;'- 
within  a  nut,  Cicero  tels  us  he  faw  it  with  his  eyes,  though  ^^• 
Alexander  thought  it  worthy  of  a  farre  better  cafe,  the 
rich  Cabinet   of   'Darius,     By  the   ftatue  of  Homer  the 
ancients  ufually  fet  a  nightingale  (as  by  Orpheus  a  Swanne) 
for  the  manifold  variety  and  fweetnefle  of  his  voyce,  or 
the  continuance  or  holding  out   to  the  laft  the  fame 
fweetnefle :  for  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the  perfedion  of 
Muficall  founds  are  to  be  difcerned  in  the  Nightingales 
notes.     Vliny  reckoneth  up  fixteene  feverall  tunes  Ihee  vimjiib.  lo. 
hath,  and  fitteth  them  to  Latine  words  very  properly  as  '='^'  *9- 
unto  Ditties,  which  the  tranflator  of  Vliny  hath  nothing 
neere  fo  well  fitted  in  the  Englifli  which  might  furely 
have  beene  as  well  done,  as  1  have  obferved  in  their  notes. 
But  to  returne,  Scaliger  (whether  in  jeft  or  earneft  I  know  Exerdtat.  ^z6. 
not)  tels-  Cardanus  of  a  flea  he  faw  with  a  long  chaine  of 
gold  about  his  necke,  kept  very  daintily  in  a  boxe,  and 
being  taken  forth,  could  skip  with  his  chaine,  and  fome- 
timefuckehismiftrefireswhitehand,and  his  belly  being  full, 
get  him  to  his  lodging  againe,  but  this  fame  yLaraioT^xviav 
Alexander  wittily  fcofFed,  when  he  gave  a  fellow  onely  a 
bufliell  of  peafe,  for  his  paines  of  throwing  every  time  a 
peafe  upon  a  needles  point  ftanding  a  pretty  way  off. 

Archimedes  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  world,  framed 
a   brafen    heaven,  wherein    were    the   feven   Planets 

with 
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with  their  motions.      Hereof  Claudtan  wrote   a  witty 
Epigram. 

Sapor  King  of  Verfia  (as  I>u  Bart  as  in  the  fixt  day  of 
his  divine  weeke  mentionethj  had  an  heaven  of  glafle, 
which,  proudly  fitting  in  his  eftate,  he  trod  upon  with  his 
feete,  contemplating  over  the  fame,  as  if  he  had  beenc 
lupiter^  and  upon  this  occafion  calling  himfelfe  brother 
to  the  Sunne  and  Moone,  and  partner  with  the  Starres ; 
for  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperour  Confiantius  he  beginneth' 
thus  :  Rex  regum  Sapor :  particeps  Syderum^  jrater  Solis  (^ 
launa.^  &c. 

Nor  muft  I  forget  that  heaven  of  filver  fent  by  Verdi- 
nand  the  Emperour,  to  Solyman  the  great  Turke,  wherein 
the  motions  kept  their  true  courfes  with  thofe  of  the 
heavens,  the  ftarres  arifing  and  fitting,  the  Planets  keep- 
ing their  oblique  motion,  the  Sunne  Eclipfed  at  his  jufl 
time,  and  the  Moone  duely  changing  every  Moneth  with 
the  fame  in  the  heaven.  By  thefe  fee  the  efFedts  of  this 
divine  knowledge,  able  to  worke  wonders  beyond  all  be- 
\t.t,^^^  in  fo  much  as  Archimedes  affirmed,  he  inould  move 
the  'whole  Earthy  might  a  place  bee  ^ven  him  ivhereon  to 
ftand.  But  I  rather  beleeve  him,  who  faith.  The  foundation 
thereof  Jhall  never  bee  mooved.  Much  was  it,  that  with 
his  left  hand  onely,  he  could  by  his  skill  draw  after  him 
the  weight  of  five  thoufand  bufhels  of  graine,  and  devife 
(at  the  cofl  of  Hiero)  thofe  rare  engines,  which  fliot  fmall 
ftones  at  hand,  but  great  ones  a  farre  off-  by  benefit  of 
which  devife  onely,  while  the  flones  fell  as  thicke  as  haile 
from  heaven  among  the  enemies,  Syracufa  was  preferved 
from  the  fiiry  of  MarceUus  ready  to  enter  with  a  refolute 
and  moft  powerfull  Army.  The  Oracle  of  ApoUo  being 
demanded  when  the  warre  and  mifery  of  Greece  fliould 
have  an  end,  replyed  :  If  they  would  double  the  Altar 
in  Delos^  which  was  cubique-forme ;  which  they  tryed 
by  adding  another  cube  unto  it,  but  that  availed  nothing  : 
Flato  then  taking  upon  him  to  expound  this  riddle, 

affirmed. 
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affirmed,  the  Greekes  were  reproved  by  ApoUo  becaufe 
they  were  ignorant  of  Geometry,  nor  herein  can  I  blame 
them,  fmce  the  doubling  of  the  Cube  in  Solides,  and 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle  in  plaine,  hath  ever  fince  fo 
troubled  our  greatefl  Geometricians,  that  I  feare  except 
ApoUo  himfelfe  afcend  from  Hell  to  refolve  his  owne 
Probleme,  we  fliall  not  fee  it  among  our  ordinary  Stone- 
cutters effeded. 

But  in  briefe  the  ufe  you  fliall  have  of  Geometry,  will 
be  in  furuaying  your  lands,  afioording  your  opinion  in 
building  anew,  or  tranflating  ;  making  your  milles  afwell 
for  grinding  of  corne  as  throwing  foorth  water  from  your 
lower  grounds,  bringing  water  farre  oflF'for  fundry  ufes; 
Seeing  the  meafure  of  Timber,  ftone  and  the  like 
(wherein  Gentlemen  many  times  are  egregioufly  abufed 
and  cheated  by  fuch  as  they  truft)  to  contrive  much 
with  fmall  charge  and  in  lefle  roome.  Againe,  fliould 
you  follow  the  warres  (as  who  knowes  the  bent  of  his 
Fate  ?)  you  cannot  without  Geometry  fortifie  your  felfeTS 
take  the  advantage  of  hill  or  levell,  fight,  order  your  ( 
Battallia  in  fquare,  triangle,  crolle,  (which  forme  the  \ 
Prince  of  Orange  hath  now  late  taken  up),  crefcent-wife^^ 
(and  many  other  formes  Joi;/W  ftieweth) :  level],  and  plant 
your  Ordnance,  vndermine,  raife  your  halfe  Moones, 
feulwarkes,  Cafamates,  Rampires,  Ravelins,  with  many 
other  meanes  as  of  offence  and  defence,  by  fortification. 
So  that  I  caimot  fee  how  a  Gentleman,  efpecially  a 
Souldier  and  Commander  may  be  accompliflied  without 
Geometrie,  though  not  to  the  heighth  of  perfedion,  yet 
at  the  leaft  to  be  grounded  and  furniftied  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  priuy  rules  heereof.  The  Authors  I  would 
commend  vnto  you  for  entrance  hereinto  are  in  Englifli.  , 
Cookes  Principles,  and  the  Elements  of  Geometry  written 
in  Latin  by  P.  Ramusy  and  tranflated  by  M.  Dodour 
Hood^  fometime  Mathematicall  Ledturer  in  London. 
M.  Blundevile^  Euclide  tranflated  into  Englifli.    In  Latine 

you 
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you  may  have  the  learned  lefuite  Clavlus^  MelanBhon^ 
Frijiusy  Valtarlus  his  Geometry  Military.  Albert  Durer 
hath  excellently  written  hereof  in  high  Dutch,  and  in 
French,  Forcadell  upon  Euclide^  with  fundry  others. 


Chap.  X. 

Of  Poetry. 

TO  fweeten  your  feverer  ftudies,  by  this  time  vouch- 
fafe  Poetry  your  refped: ;  which  howfoever  cenfured 
and  feeming  falne  from  the  higheft  Stage  of  Honour,  to 
the  lowest  ftaire  of  difgrace,  let  not  your  judgement  be 
infe<5ted  with  that  peftilent  ayre  of  the  common  breath, 
to  be  an  infidell  •  in  whofe  beleefe,  and  doer  of  their 
contrary  AcStions,  is  to  be  religious  in  the  right,  and  to 
merit  if  it  were  poflible  by  good  works. 

The  Poet,  as  that  Laurell  Maia  dreamed  of,  is  made 
by  miracle  from  his  mothers  wombe,  and  like  the 
Diamond  onely  poliftied  and  pointed  of  himfelfe,  dif- 
daining  the  file  and  midwifery  of  forraine  helpe. 

Hence  TuUy  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a 
few  verfes,  and  thofe  poore  ones  too :  and  Ovid^  fo  backe- 
ward  in  profe,  that  he  could  almoft  fpeake  nothing  but 
verfe.  And  experience  daily  afFoordeth  us  many  excellent 
yong  and  growing  wits,  as  well  from  the  Plow  as  Pallace, 
endued  naturally  with  this  Divine  and  heavenly  gift,  yet 
not  knowing  (if  you  fhould  aske  the  queftion)  whether 
a  Metaphors  be  flefh  or  fiih. 

If  bare  faying  Poetry  is  an  heavenly  gift,  be  too  weake 

a  proppe  to  uphold  her  credite  with  thofe  buzzardly  poore 

ones,  li^ho  having  their  feathers  moulted  can  creepe  no  farther 

Tlato  in  Phadro.  than  their  Qiune  puddle^  able  onely  to  envie  this  Imperiall 

Eagle  for  fight  and  flight;  letthem  if  they  can  looke  backe 

to 
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to  all  antiquitie,  and  they  fliall  finde  all  learning  by  KaxfiKaieda 
divine  inftind  to  breathe  from  her  bofome,  as  both  P/afo  \^^^'^  1^^ 
and  TuUy  in  his  Tufculanes  affirme.  '"^'^'  ''' 

Straho  faith.  Poetry  wasthefirftPhilofophy  that  ever  was 
taught,  nor  were  there  ever  any  writers  thereof  knowne 
before Mufaus^  Hejiod^  and  Homer :  by  whofe  authority  P/ato^ 
Arifiotle  and  Galen ^  determine  their  weightieft  controver- 
fies,  and  confirme  their  reafons  in  Philofophy.  And  what 
were  the  fongsofZ./»«^,  Orpheus^  Amphyon^  Olympus^  and 
that  ditty  lopas  fang  to  his  harpe  at  Bidds  banquet,  but 
Naturall  and  Morall  Philofophy,  fweetned  with  the 
pleafance  of  Numbers,  that  Rudenefle  and  Barbarifme 
might  the  better  tafte  and  digeft  the  lefTons  of  civility  ? 
according  to  Lucretius  (Italianized  by  Artofld)  and  en- 
glifhed  by  Sir  lohn  Harrington, 

Sed  veluti  pueris  ahfynthia  tetra  medentes 
Cum  dare  conantur^  prim  eras  pocula  circum 
Contingunt  mellis  dulcijlavoque  liquor e^ 
Vt  puerorum  atas  improvida  ludificetur^  &c. 

As  Leaches  when  for  children  they  appoint 
Their  bitter  worme-wood  potions,  firft  the  cup 
About  the  brimme  with  hony  fweet  they  noint, 
That  fo  the  child,  beguild,  may  drinke  it  up,  &c. 

Neither  hath  humane  knowledge  beene  theonelyfubjed: 
of  this  Divine  Art,  but  even  the  higheft  Myfteries  of 
Divinity.  What  are  the  Pfalmes  oi David  (which  S.  Hillary  m.  in  Troiogo 
fo  aptly  compareth  to  a  bunch  of  keyes,  in  regard  of  the  ^f^i^- 
feverall  doores,  whereby  they  give  the  foule  entrance, 
either  to  Prayer,  Rejoycing,  Repentance,  Thankfgiving, 
&c.)  but  a  Divine  Poeme,  going  fometime  in  one  meafure 
fometime  in  another  ?  What  lively  defcriptions  are  there 
of  the  Majefty  of  God,  the  eftate  and  fecurity  of  Gods  pfaim.  80. 
children,  the  miferable  condition  of  the  wicked  ?  What  Pfalm.  50* 

lively 
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Pialm.  I.  lively  fimilitudes  and  comparifons,  as  the  righteous  man 
pfalm.  X04.  to  a  bay  tree,  the  Soule  to  a  thirfty  Hart,  vnity  to 
oyntment  and  the  dew  of  Hermon}  What  excellent 
Allegories,  as  the  vine  planted  in  ^gypt ;  what  'Epipho- 
nema's^profopopoea's  and  whatfoever  elie  may  be  required 
to  the  texture  of  fo  rich  and  glorious  a  peece  ? 

And  the  fong  of  Salomon  (which  is  onely  left  us  of  a 
thoufand)  is  it  not  a  continued  Allegory  of  the  Myfticall 
love  betwixt  Chrtfi  and  his  Church  ?  Moreover  the  Apoftles 
themfelves  have  not  difdained  to  alledge  the  authority  of 
the  heathen  Poets,  Aratus^  Menander^  and  Epimenides  ,•  as 
alfo  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  Nazianzen^  S.  AuguHine^ 
Bernard^  Frudentius^  with  many  other,  befide  the  allowance 
they  have  given  of  Poetry,  they  teach  us  the  true  ufe  and 
end  thereof,  which  is  to  compaffe  the  Songs  of  Sion^  and 
addrefle  the  fruit  of  our  invention  to  his  glory  who  is 
the  author  of  fo  goodly  a  gift,  which  we  abufe  to  our 
loves,  light  fancies,  and  bafeft  aifecStions. 

And  if  Mechanicall  Arts  hold  their  eftimation  by  their 
effects  in  bafe  fubieds,how  much  more  deferveth  this  to 
be  efteemed,  that  holdeth  fo  foveraigne  a  power  over  the 
minde,  can  turne  brutillinefle  into  Civility,  make  the  lewd 
honeft  (which  is  Scaltgers  opinion  of  Vir^ls  Poeme)  turne 
hatred  to  love,  cowardife  into  valour,  and  in  briefe,  like 
a  Queene  command  over  all  affections. 

Moreover  the  Mufe^  Mirth^  Graces^  and  perfect 
Healthy  have  ever  an  affinity  each  with  either.  I  remem- 
ber Vlutarch  telleth  us  of  TelefiUa^  a  noble  and  brave  Lady, 
who  being  dangeroufly  ficke,  and  imagined  paft  recovery, 
was  by  the  Oracle,  advifed  to  apply  her  minde  to  the 
Mufe  and  poetry  :  which  fhe  diligently  obferving  re- 
covered in  a  fliort  fpace,  and  withall  grew  fo  fprightly 
couragious,  that  having  well  fortified  Argos  with  divers 
companies  of  women  only,  herfelfe  with  her  companions 
fallying  out,  entertained  Cleomenes  K.  of  the  Lacedemonians 
with  fuch  a  Camifado^  that  he  was  faine  to  lliew  his  back, 

leaving 
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leaving  a  good  part  of  his  people  behind,  to  fill  ditches ; 
and  then  by  plaine  force  of  Armes  drave  out  Demaratus 
another  king,  who  lay  very  ftrong  in  garrifon  within. 

Alexander  by  the  reading  of  Homer ^  was  efpecially 
mooved  to  goe  thorow  with  his  conquefts. 

Leonidas  alfo,  that  brave  King  of  the  Spartanes^  being 
asked  how  Tlrtaus  (who  wrote  of  warre  in  verfe)  was 
efteemed  among  Poets,  replyed;  Excellently :  for  my  foul- 
diers, quoth  he,  mooved  onely  with  his  verfes,runne  with  a 
refolute  courage  to  the  battell,  fearing  no  peril!  at  all. 

What  other  thing  gave  an  edge  to  the  valour  of  our 
ancient  Britons,  but  their  Bardes  (remembred  by  Athe^ 
naus^  Lucan  and  fundry  other),  recording  in  verfe  the 
brave  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  finging  the  fame  unto 
their  Harps  at  their  publike  feafts  and  meetings  ?  amongft 
whom  Taliejjtn  a  learned  Bard,  and  Mafter  to  Merlin^ 
fung  the  life  and  ads  of  King  Arthur. 

Hence  hath  Poetry  never  wanted  her  Patron es,  and 
even  the  greateft  Monarches  and  Princes,  as  well  Chriftian 
as  Heathen,  have  exercifed  their  Invention  herein :  as 
that  great  Glory  of  Chriftendome  Charlemaine^  who  among  *  The  place  to 
many  other  things,  wrote  his  Nephew  Rou lands  Epitaphe,  ^^]^^  '¥^  ^^. 
after  he  was  flaine  in  a  battell  againft  the  Sarracens^  among  yaUie,  and  was 
the  *  Pyrenaan  hilJes :  Alphonfus  king  of  Naples^  whofe  in  times  paft  a 
onely  delight  was  the  reading  of  Vir^l:    Rohert  King  of  f '^^^tgerl''""' 
Sicilie ;  and  that  thrice  renowned  and  learned  French  bffng  a^^^ 
King,  who  finding  Vetrarchs  Toombe  without  any  in-  chappell  built 
fcription  or  Epitaphe,  wrote  one  himfelfe,  (which  yet  ^'^j^j^j-^"^^^* 
remaineth)  faying  ^     Shame  it  ivas^  that  he  nnho  fung  his  ^.o  our  Lady, 
Miflrejlfe  praife  feuen  yeeres  before  her  death^  ^  and  tiuelve  called  com- 
yeeres  ^Jhould  'want  an  Epitaphe,     Among  the  Heathen  are  "^""'^  {'"'^ 
eternized  for  their  skill  in  Poefie,  Auguftus  Cafar^  QBavius^  Lady  of  ^T^r'i- 
Adrian^  Germanicus.  vail. 

Every  child  knoweth  how  deare  the  workes  of  Hcmer  ^'^^Tr"*  ^'^* 
were  unto  Alexander^  Euripides  to  Amyntas  King  of  Ma-  ^M^l^nfu 

(J~^  twelve  yeeres  {ziter  his  own)  1661) 


G  cedon^ 
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cedon^    Virgil  to    Augufius^    Theocritus   to    Ftolomey    and 

Berenice^  King  and  Queene  of  ^gypt :  the  ftately  Findar 

to  Hiero   King  of  Sicilie^  Ennius  to  iSa/zV,  Aufonim  to 

Gratian^  (who  made  him  Proconfull :)  in  our  owne  Coun- 

•  who  gave       trey,*  Chaucer  to  Richard  the  fecond,  Go'u;er  to  Henry  the 

him,  it  is         fourth,  with  others  I  might  alledge. 

Mrnnor'o^f '  ^^^  ^^^7  ^^^^  °^  Bretaigne^  who  was  ^  twice  French 

£irfotf/wtfin        Quecne,  pafling  thorow  the  Prefence  in  the  Court  of 

Oxfordshire.      France^  efpying   Chartier  the   Kings  Secretary,   and   a 

eilhc^ndl^^  famous  Poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  at  a  Tables  end 

the  twelfth.'"'*  faft  aflcepe,  Ihee  ftooping  downe,  and  openly  kifling  him, 

faid  ;    We  mufl  honour  inith  our  ktjfe^  the  mouth  from  'whence 

fo  many  pweete  verfes  and  golden  Foems  have  proceeded. 

But  fome  may  aske  mee.  How  it  falleth  out,  that  Poets 
now  adaies  are  of  no  fuch  efteeme,  as  they  have  beene 
in  former  times  ?  I  anfwer ;  becaufe  vertue  in  our  de- 
clining and  worfer  daies,  generally  findeth  no  regard  : 
Or  rather  more  truely  with  Aretine  (being  demanded 
why  Princes  were  not  fo  liberal!  to  Poefie,  and  other 
good  Arts,  as  in  former  times),  Becaufe  the  confcience 
teUeth  them^  hovj  uninorthy  they  are  of  their  prafes  giuen 
them  by  Foets  •  as  for  other  Arts^  they  make  no  account  of 
that  they  know  not. 

But  fince  we  are  heere  (having  before  over  runne  the 
Champaigne  and  large  field  of  Hiftory)  Jet  us  a  while 
reft  our  felves  in  the  garden  of  the  Mufes,  and  admire 
the  bountie  of  heaven,  in  the  feverall  beauties  of  fo  many 
divine  and  fertile  wits. 

We  muft  begin  with  the  King  of  Latine  Foets^  whom 

Nature  hath  reared  beyond  imitation,  and  who  above 

all  other  onely,  deferveth  the  name  of  a  Poet;  I  meane 

jFirgil,     In  him  you  fhall  at  once  iinde  (not  elfe-where) 

i-that  Frudence^  Efficacie^  Varietie^  and  Sweetnejfe^  which 

Scaliger  requireth  in  a    Poet,   and   maketh   his  prime 

Prudence.         vertues.    Vnder  Frudence  is  comprehended  out  of  generall 

learning  and  judgement,  that  difcreet,  apt  futing  and  dif- 

pofing, 
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pofing,  as  well  of  Adions  as  Words  in  their  due  place, 
time  and  manner-  which  in  Virgill  is  not  obferved  by 
one  among  twenty  of  our  ordinary  Grammarians,  Who 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Prince  of  learning  hereupon) 
onely  mJhaUo'w  and  f mall  Boates^  glide  over  the  face  of  the  jn  Toetic.  lib. -^ . 
Vtr^lian  Sea.  How  divinely,  according  to  the  Flatonickes^ 
doth  he  difcourfe  of  the  Soule  ?  how  properly  of  the  Na- 
ture, number  of  winds,  feafons  of  the  yeare,  qualities  of 
Bcafts,  Nature  of  Hearbs  ?  What  in-fight  into  ancient 
Chronology  and  Hifiory  ?  In  briefe,  what  not  worthy  the 
knowledge  of  a  divine  wit  ?  To  make  his  Mneas  a  man 
of  extraordinary  afpedt,  and  comlinefle  of  perfonage,  he 
makes  Venus  both  his  mother  and  Lady  of  his  Horofcope, 
And  forafmuch  as  griefe  and  perpetual!  care,  are  infepara- 
ble  companions  of  all  great  and  noble  atchievements,  he 
gives  him  Achates  quafi  ^^os  aTif\'i^  his  faithfull  companion  ? 
What  immooved  conftancy,  when  no  teares  or  entreaty 
of  Bliz^a  could  caufe  him  ftay  ?  What  'Piety ^  ^^^ty^  For- 
titude^ beyond  his  companions  ?  See  how  the  Divine  Poet 
gave  him  leave  to  be  wounded,  left  his  valour  in  fo  many 
skirmiflies  might  bee  queftioned,  and  that  a  farre  off,  not 
at  hand,  that  rather  it  might  bee  imputed  to  his  Fortune, 
than  his  rafhnefle  or  weakenefle  •  then  by  one  who  could 
not  be  knowne,  to  give  the  enemy  occafion  rather  of 
feare,  than  of  challenging  the  glory.  And  whereas  he 
bringeth  in  Camilla^  a  couragious  Lady,  and  invincible 
at  the  Swords  point  in  encountring  other  •  yet  he  never 
bringeth  her  to  try  her  valour  with  Mneas,  Againe,that  */£neid,  n. 
Tarchon  and  file  might  fhew  their  brave  deeds  he  makes 
Mneas  abfent :  as  alfo  when  Turnus  fo  refolutely  brake 
into  his  Tents.  Laftly,  what  excellent  iudgment  flieweth 
he  in  appropriating  the  accidents  and  Hiftories  of  his 
owne  times,  to  thofe  of  the  ancient,  as  where  he  bring- 
eth in  Venulus  plucked  by  force  from  his  Horfe,  and 
carryed  away  with  full  fpeed  ?  The  like  Cafar  confefleth 
to  have  happened  to  himfelfe.     JEneas  with  his  right 

G  2  arme 
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arme  naked,  commands  his  fouldiers  to  abftaine  from 
flaughter.     The  like  did  Cafar  at  the  battaile  of  Phar- 

Parcitechihis.  falle^  and  with  the  fame  words.  But  thus  much  out  of 
the  heape  and  moft  iudicious  obfervations  of  the  moft 
learned  Scaliger, 

Efficacie  is  a  power  of  fpeech,  which  reprefenteth  a 
thing  after  an  excellent  manner,  neither  by  bare  words 
onely,  but  by  prefenting  to  our  minds  the  lively  Idaa's  or 
formes  of  things  fo  truely,  as  if  we  faw  them  with  our 
eyes  •  as  the  places  in  Hell^  the  fiery  Arrow  of  Acefla^  the 
defcription  of  'Fame^  the  flame  about  the  Temples  of 
Afcanlm:  but  of  aftions  more  open,  and  with  greater 

«/£n«w.  4..  Spirit,  as  in  that  pafTage  and  pallion  of  I>ido^  preparing 
to  kill  her  felfe. 

At  treplda  &  cceptis  tmmambus  effera  Dido, 
Sanguineam  'volvens  aciem^  maculifque  trementes 
Interfufa  genas^  &  pallida  morte  futurd^ 
Interior  a  domus  irrumpit  limina^  &  altos 
Confcendit  furibunda  rogoSy  enfemque  recludit 
Dardanium^  O'c, 

Which  for  my  Englifli  Readers  fake,  I  have  after  my 
manner  tranflated,  though  aflured  all  the  tranflations  in 
the  world  muft  come  fhort  of  the  fweetneffe  and  Majefty 
■  of  the  Latine. 

But  Ihe  amaz'd  and  fierce  by  cruell  plots, 
Rouling  about  her  bloody  eye,  her  cheekes 
All-trembling  and  arifing,  full  of  fpots. 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  fhe  breakes 

Into  the  in-moft  roomes. 

Enraged  then  fhe  climbes  the  lofty  pile. 
And  out  of  fheath  the  Dardane  fword  doth  draw  : 
Ne're  for  fuch  end  ordained  ;  when  a  while 
The  Troian  garments,  and  knowne  couch  fhe  faw, 

^  '  With 
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With  trickling  teares  her  felfe  thereon  flie  call. 
And  having  paus'd  a  little,  fpake  her  lafl:. 
Sweete  fpoiles,  while  Fates  and  Heavens  did  permit, 
Receive  this  foule,  and  rid  me  of  my  cares  ; 
What  race  my  Fortune  gave  I  finifh'd,  &c. 

Moreover,  that  lively  combate  betweene  Nifus  and 
Volfcens^  with  many  other  of  moft  excellent  life. 

A  fweet  verfe  is  that,  which  hke  a  difli  with  a  delicate  Sweetneflc. 
Sauce,  invites  the  Reader  to  tafte  even  againft  his  will; 
the  contrary  is  harfhnefle  :  hereof  I  give  you  an  example 
in  the  defcription  of  young  VaUas  (whom  imagine  you 
fee  laid  forth  newly  flaine  upon  a  Biere  of  Crabtree,  and 
Oken  rods,  covered  with  Straw,  and  arched  over  with 
greene  boughes)  than  which  no  Nedar  can  be  more  de- 
licious. 


§ualem  virgineo  demejfum  foUice  florem^ 

Sen  mollis  viola ^  feu  lanpientis  Hyacinthi^  sAeneid.  it. 

Cut  nee  fulgor  ad  hue ^  nee  dum  fua  forma  reeejjit^ 

Non  jam  mater  alit  tellus  virefque  miniftrat^  ^e. 

Even  as  the  Flower  by  Maidens  finger  mowne. 
Of  th'  drooping  Hy'cinth,  or  foft  Violet, 
Whofe  beautie^s  fading,  yet  not  fully  gone  ; 
Now  mother  Earth  no  more  doth  nourifh  it,  &c. 

The  like  of  faire  Eurialus  breathing  his  laft. 

Furpureus  'velutl  cum  flos  fueetfus  aratro^ 

L.anguefcit  mortens^  lajfove  papauera  eoUo  ^eneid.  p. 

'Demi fere  eaput^  pluvld  eum  forte  gravantur, 

Looke  how  the  purple  Flower,  which  the  Plow 
Hath  ihorne  in  funder,  languiftiing  doth  die ; 
Or  Poppies  downe  their  weary  necks  doe  bow. 
And  hang  the  head,  with  raine  when  laden  lie,  &c. 

This 


avOrjpov  k6X- 

ptv  (Is  rb  Tfp- 
iTfiv  Kal  ijSciv 
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{Varietie.^ 


Vide  Seal.  UL  3, 
Poet.  cap.  xy. 
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This  kinde  Tlutarch  tearmeth  Flowery ^  as  having  in  it 
a  beautie  and  fweete  grace  to  delight,  as  a  Flower. 

Varietie^  is  various,  and  the  rules  of  it  fo  difficult,  that 
to  define  or  defcribe  it,  were  as  to  draw  one  pidure 
which  fliould  refemble  all  the  faces  in  the  world,  changing 
it  felfe  like  Froteus  into  all  fliapes  :  which  our  Divine  Poet 
fo  much,  and  with  fuch  excellent  art  afFedeth,  that 
feldome  or  never  hee  uttereth  words,  or  defcribeth  adions 
fpoken  or  done  after  the  fame  manner,  though  they  be 
in  efFed  the  fame  ;  yea,  though  the  conclufion  of  all  the 
Bookes  of  his  Mneides  bee  Tragicall,  fave  the  firft ;  yet 
are  they  fo  tempered  and  difpofed  with  fuch  varietie  of 
accidents,  that  they  bring  admiration  to  the  moft  divine 
judgements :  among  them  all  not  one  like  another,  fave 
the  ends  of  Turnus  and  Mezentius,  What  varietie  in 
his  battailes,  aflailing  the  enemies  Campe,  befieging 
Cities,  broyles  among  the  common  people,  fet  battailes 
in  fields,  aids  of  horfe  and  foot  ?  &c.  Never  the  fame 
wounds,  but  given  with  divers  weapons,  as  here  one  is 
wounded  or  flaine  with  a  peece  of  a  Rocke,  a  Flint,  Fire- 
brand, Club,  Halberd,  Long  pole :  there  another  with 
a  drinking  Boule  or  Pot,  a  Rudder,  Dart,  Arrow,  Lance, 
Sword,  *  Bals  of  Wild-fire,  &c.  In  divers  places,  as  the 
throat,  head,  thigh,  breaft,  hip,  hand,  knee ;  before, 
behind,  on  the  fide,  ftanding,  lying,  running,  flying, 
talking,  fleeping,  crying  out,  entreating.  Of  place,  as 
in  the  Field,  in  the  Tents,  at  Sacrifice,  upon  the  guard,  in 
the  day-time,  in  the  night.  To  proceed  further,  were  to 
tranflate  Vtr^l  himfelfe ;  therefore  hitherto  of  varietie. 
I  forbeare  his  moft  lively  defcriptions  of  perfons,  times, 
places,  and  manners ;  his  moft  fweet  and  proper  Simili- 
tudes, as  where  he  refembleth  Mneas^  who  could  not  be 
mooved  by  any  entreatie  or  teares  of  Bldo.^  or  her  Sifter 
Anna.^  to  a  ftubborne  Oake  after  this  manner. 

At 
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At  veluti  annofam  valido  cum  robore  quercum^  t/£.neid.  (4). 

Alpint  Borea^  nunc  h'mc  nunc  fl  aft  bus  iUinc^ 
Eruere  inter  fe  cert  ant :  it  ftridor^  &'  alte 
Confiernunt  t  err  am  concujfo  Jiipite  frondes^  ^c. 

As  when  the  Alpine  winds  with  each  contend. 
Now  this  now  that  way,  with  their  furious  might 
Some  aged  Oake  up  by  the  rootes  to  rend, 
Lowd  whiftling's  heard,  the  earth  beftrewed  quite 
(The  body  reeling)  all  about  with  leaves  : 
While  it  ftands  fir  me,  and  irremoved  cleaves 
Vnto  the  Rocke ;  for  looke  how  high  it  heaves 
The  lofty  head  to  heaven -ward,  fo  low 
The  ftubborne  roote  doth  downe  to  hell-ward  grow. 

Againe,  that  elegant  comparifon  of  Aruns  (having 
cowardly  flaine  the  brave  Lady  Camilla^  and  retyred  him- 
felfe  for  feare,  into  the  body  of  the  Army)  to  a  Wolfe 
that  had  done  a  mifchiefe,  and  durft  not  (hew  his  head. 

At  velut  ille  prius  quam  tela  intmica  fequantur^  ty£neid.  i  r . 

Continuo  in  montes  fefe  avius  abdidit  altos 
Occifo  pajiore^  Lupus ^  magnove  iuvenco  ; 
Confcius  audacis  faSii^  caudamque  remulcens 
Subjecit  pavitantem  utero^  fylvasque  petivit^  &c. 

And  as  a  Wolfe  that  hath  the  Shepheard  flaine. 
Or  fome  great  beaft,  before  the  Countrey  rife. 
Knowing  him  guilty,  through  by-wayes  amaine 
Hath  got  the  Mountaines,  leering  where  he  lyes. 
Or  clapt  his  taile  betwixt  his  legges,  in  feare 
Tane  the  next  Coppife,  till  the  Coaft  be  cleare. 

After  VirgiU^  I  bring  you  Ovid^'^s  well  becaufe  they  ovtd.  virgiUunri 
lived  in  one  time,  (yet  Ovid  confefTeth  he  faw  Vir^U  but  tmtum  vidi.  I 
once  in  all  his  life)  as  that  he  deferveth  to  bee  fecond  in  -J 

imitation,  for  the  fweetnefle  and  fmooth  current  of  his 

ftile. 
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ftile,  every  where  feafoned  with  profound  and  antique 
learning:  among  his  Workes,  his  Epiilles  are  moft  wor- 
thy your  reading,  being  his  neateft  peece,  every  where 
embellifhed  with  excellent  and  wife  Sentences;  the  num- 
bers fmoothly  falling  in,  and  borrowing  their  luftre  and 
beauty  from  imitation  of  native  and  antique  Simplicity  : 
that  of  Aconttm  is  fomewhat  too  wanton  ;  thofe  three,  of 
Vtyjfes^  Demophoon^  and  Faris  to  Oenone^  are  fufpedted  for 
the  weaknefTe  of  conceit  in  regard  of  the  other,  to  be  none 
of  Ovids, 

Concerning  his  bookes,  Amorum  and  de  arte  amandi^ 
the  wit  with  the  truely  ingenuous  and  learned  will  beare 
out  the  wantonnefTe  :  for  with  the  weeds  there  are  deli- 
cate flowers  in  thofe  walkes  of  Venus,  For  the  Argument 
of  his  MetamorphoJiSy  he  is  beholden  to  Tarthenius^  and 
divers  others,  and  thofe  who  long  before  wrote  of  the 

Cfame  fubjedt. 
Vide  Surium,  in  About  the  yeare  i fS i .  when  the  King  of  Voland  made 
^ommentArio  warre  in  Mofcovia^  certaine  Volonian  EmbafTadours  tra- 
7efiTrum.'"Jn.  vailiug  iuto  the  in-moft  places  of  Mofcovia^  as  farre  as 
ij8i./o/.  ioz5.  Podo/ia  ^nd  Kiovia :  they  pafTed  the  great  River  Borift- 
henes^  having  in  their  company  a  certaine  young  Gen- 
tleman, very  well  feene  in  the  Latine,  Greeke,  and 
Hebrew  tongues;  withall,  an  excellent  Poet  and  Hiftorian : 
he  perfwaded  the  Volonlans  to  well  horfe  themfelves,  and 
ride  with  him  a  little  further :  for  he  would  (faid  he) 
fliew  them  Ovids  Sepulcher  :  which  they  did  :  and  when 
they  were  gone  fixe  dayes  journey  beyond  Bortflhenes^ 
through  moft  vafte  and  defolate  places,  at  laft  they  came 
into  a  moft  fweet  and  pleafant  valley,  wherein  was  a 
cleere  running  Fountaine,  about  which  the  grafTe  growing 
very  thicke  and  high,  with  their  Swords  and  Fauchions 
they  cut  it  downe,  till  at  laft  they  found  a  Stone,  Cheft, 
or  Co'fin,  covered  over  with  ftickes  and  fhrubs,  whereon, 
it  being  rubbed  and  cleanfed  from  Moth  and  filth,  they 
read  Ovlds  Epitaph,  which  was  this  : 
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Hie  fitus  efi  vates^  quern  I>ivt  Cafaris  ira 

Augufii^  Latia  cedere  jujjit  humo : 
Sape  mifer  volutt  Patrijs  occumbere  terriSy 

Sedfrujira :  hunc  tUi  fata  dedere  locum. 

This  his  Sepulcher  (faith  mine  Author)  remaineth 
upon  the  borders  of  Greece^  neere  to  the  Euxme  Sea,  and 
is  yet  to  be  feene. 

Of  Lyricke  Poets,  as  well   Greeke  as  Latine,  hold  ihracerx 
Horace  in  higheft  account,  as  the  moil  acute  and  arti-         '-^ 
ficiall  of  them  all,  having  attained  to  fuch  height,  that  to 
the  difcreet  judgement,  hee  hath  cut  off  all  hope  of 
equalizing  him  :   his  Stile  is  elegant,  pure  and  fmewy,  -^ 

with  mott  witty  and  choice  fentences,  neither  humili 
contentus  Stylo  (as  §luintilian  faith  of  him)  fed  grandiloquo 
&fuhlimi.    Yea  and  if  we  beleeve^r^%er,  more  accurate 
and  fententious  than  Findar,   His  Odes  are  of  moft  fweet 
and  pleafant  invention,  beyond  all  reprehenfion,  every 
where  illuftrated  with  fundry  and  rare  figures  and  verfes, 
fo  fluent  that  the  fame  Scaliger  protefteth  hee  had  rather  be  Scaiig.  Poetrn^ 
compofer  of  the  like,  than  be  King  of  whole  Arragon,   In  ^'  ^"p"'  '^'^^'^1 
his  Satyres  he  is  quicke,  round  and  pleafant,  and  as  '''"'^"■^'  ^'''^' 
nothing  fo  bitter,  fo  not  fo  good  as  luvenaU :  his  Epiftles 
are  neate,  his  Poetka  his  worft  peece,  for  while  he  teacheth 
the  Art,  hee  goeth  unartificially  to  worke  even  in  the 
very  beginning. 

luvenaU  of  Satyrifts  is  the  beft,  for  his  Satyres  are  far  juvmaiZs 
better  than  thofe  of  Horace ^  and  though  he  be  fententioufly 
tart,  yet  is  his  phrafe  cleare  and  open, 

Ferfius^  I  know  not  why  we  fhould  fo  much  afFe6t  him,  Perfms. 
fmce  with  his  obfcurity  hee  laboureth  not  to  affed  vs  ; 
yet  in  our  learned  age  hee  is  now  difcovered  to  every 
Schoole-boy  :  his  ftile  is  broken,  froward,  unpleafmg  and 
harfh. 

In  Martiall  you  fhall  fee  a  divine  wit,  with  a  flowing  i^ArtiaiT^ 
purity  of  the  Latine  tongue,  a  true  Epigrammatift  :  his  - 

verfe 


[  Luc, 


Lucane. 


I  Seneca. 


\^audian. 
\nobili  fubie^o 
opprejfus. 

'^tatius. 
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ropgrtms. 
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verfe  is  cleare,  full,  and  abfolute  good,  fome  few  too 
wanton  and  licentious,  being  winked  at. 

Lucane  breathes  with  a  great  fpirit,  wherefore  fome  of 
our  fliallow  Grammarians,  have  attempted  to  equall  him 
with  Vtrgill :  but  his  error  is,  while  hee  doth  ampuUare 
with  bigge  founding  words,  and  a  conceipt  unbounded, 
furious  and  ranging,  and  cannot  with  Firgill  containe 
himfelfe  within  that  fweet,  humble,  and  unafFeded 
moderation  •  he  incurreth  a  fecret  envy  and  ridiculous 
contempt,  which  a  moderate  and  well  tempered  ftyle 
avoideth. 

Seneca  for  Maiefty  and  ftate  yeeldeth  not  to  any  of 
the  Grecians  whofoever,  Cultu  &  nitore^  to  vfe  Scaligers 
words,  farre  excelling  Euripides:  albeit  hee  borrowed 
the  Argument  of  his  Tragaedies  from  the  Graecians  : 
yet  the  Spirit,  loftinefTe  of  found,  and  Majefty  of  flile  is 
meerely  his  owne. 

Claudian^  is  an  excellent  and  fweet  Poet,  onely  over- 
borne by  the  meannefle  of  his  fubjed:,  but  what  wanted 
to  his  matter  hee  fupplyed  by  his  wit  and  happy  inven- 
tion. 

Statius  is  a  fmooth  and  fweet  Poet,  comming  neereft 
of  any  other  to  the  ftate  and  Majefty  of  Virgils  verfe, 
and  Firgill  onely  excepted,  is  the  Prince  of  Poets  afwell 
Greekes  as  Latine :  for  he  is  more  flowery  in  figures, 
and  writteth  better  lines  than  Homer.  Of  his  workes  his 
Sjflva  are  the  beft. 

Propertius  is  an  eafie,  clear e,  and  true  Elegiacke,  fol- 
lowing the  trad  of  none  fave  his  owne  invention. 

Among  Comicke  Poets,  how  much  antiquity  attributed 
to  Flautus  for  his  pleafant  vaine  (to  whom  Volcatius  giveth 
the  place  next  to  Cacilius^  and  Varro  would  make  the 
mouth  of  Mufes;)  fo  much  doe  our  times  yeeld  to  Terence^ 
for  the  purity  of  his  ftile  :  wherefore  Scaliger  vi\^t\)s\  vs 
to  admire  Flautus  as  a  Comoedian,  but  Terence  as  a  pure 
and  elegant  fpeaker. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  I  in  briefe,  comprized  for  your  behoofe, 
the  large  cenfure  of  the  beft  of  Latin e  Poets,  as  it  is 
copioufly  delivered  by  the  Prince  of  all  learning  and 
ludge  of  judgements,  the  divine  lul,  def.  Scaliger,  But 
while  we  looke  backe  to  antiquitie,  let  us  not  forget  our 
later  and  moderne  times  (as  imagining  nature  hath  here- 
tofore extradted  her  quinteflence,  and  left  us  the  dregges) 
which  produce  as  fertile  wits,  as  perhaps  the  other,  yea 
and  in  our  Brittaine, 

Of  Latine  Poets  of  our  times  in  the  judgement  o^Beza 
and  the  beft  learned,  Buchanan  is  efteemed  the  chiefe :  BuchananTx 
who  albeit,  in  his  perfon,  behaviour  and  fafhion,  hee  was  "^ 

rough-hewen,  flovenly  and  rude,  feldome  caring  for  a 
better  outfide  than  a  Rugge-gowne  girt  clofe  about  him, 
yet  his  infide  and  conceipt  in  Poefie  was  moft  rich,  and 
his  fweetnefle  and  facilitie  in  a  verfe,  unimitably  excel- 
lent, as  appeareth  by  that  Mafter-peece  his  Ffalmes  $  as 
farre  beyond  thofe  of  B.  Rhenanus^  as  the  Stanza's  of 
Fetrarch  the  rimes  of  Skelton :  but  deferving  more  applaufc 
(in  my  opinion)  if  he  had  falne  upon  another  fubjed: ;  for 
I  fay  with  one,  Mihi  Jpiritus  divinus  ejufmodi  placet  quo  ltd.  Ctf.  Scaiigeh 
feipfum  ingejjit  a  patre^  O*  iUorum p'tget  qui  Davidis  Ffalmos  ^ 

fuis  calamifiris  inuBos  ^erarant  efficere  plaujtblllores.  And 
certaine  in  that  boundlefle  field  of  Poeticall  invention, 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fomething  muft  bee  diftorted 
befide  the  intent  of  the  Divine  enditer. 

His  Tragedies  are  loftie,  the  ftile  pure,  his  Epigrams 
not  to  be  mended,  fave  heere  and  there  (according  to  his 
Genius)  too  broad  and  bitter. 

But  let  us  looke  behind,  and  wee  fhall  finde  one 
Englifh-bred  (whofe  glory  and  worth,  although  C'tnerl 
fuppofia  dolofo)  is  inferiour  neither  to  Buchanan^  or  any 
of  the  ancients,  and  fo  much  the  more  to  be  valued,  by 
how  much  the  brighter  hee  appeared  out  of  the  fogges  ^ 

of  Barbarifme  and  ignorance  in  his  time ;  that  is,  lofeph  H^h  of  Exet7r\ 
of  Exeter^  who  lived  under  Henry  the  fecond,  and  Richard 

the 
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the  firft,  who  wrote  that  fingular  and  ftately  Poeme  of  the 
Trojan  warre,  after  the  Hiftorie  of  Dares  Ph-jgiuSy  which 
the  Germanes  have  printed  under  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  He  dyed  at  Bourdeaux  in  France^  where  he  was 
Archbifhop,  where  his  monument  is  yet  to  bee  feene, 
r  After  him  (all  that  long  trad  of  ignorance,  untill  the 
L_daies  of  Henry  the  8.  (which  time  Erafmus  calleth,  the 
Golden  Age  of  learning^  in  regard  of  fo  many  famoully 
learned  men,  it  produced  more  than  ever  heretofore) 
flourifhed  Sir  Thomas  Moore^  fometime  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England :  a  man  of  moft  rich  and  pleafant  invention : 
his  verfe  fluent,  nothing  harfh,  conftrained  or  obfcure, 
wholly  compofed  of  conceipt,  and  inofFenfive  mirth,  that 
he  feemeth  ad  lepores  fuijfe  natum.  How  wittily  doth  he 
play  upon  the  Arch-cuckold  Sabinus^  feoff e  at  Frenchified 
JLaluSy  and  Hervey  a  French  cowardly  Captaine,  beaten 
at  the  Sea  by  our  Englifh,  and  his  fhippe  burned,  yet  his 
victory  and  valor,  to  the  Englifh  difgrace,  proclaimed  by 
Brixius  a  Germane '  Pot-after  ?  What  can  be  more  loftie 
than  his  gratulatory  verfe  to  King  Kenry  upon  his  Coro- 
nation day,  more  wittie  than  that  Epigramme  upon  the 
name  of  Nkolaus  an  ignorant  Phyfitian,  that  had  beene 
the  death  of  thoufands,  and  Abyngdons  Epitaph  ?  more 
fweete  than  that  nedar  Epiflle  of  his,  to  his  daughters 
Margaret^  Elizabeth^  and  Cicely .?  But  as  thefe  ingenious 
cxercifes  bewrayed  in  him  an  extraordinary  quicknefle 
of  wit  and  learning,  fo  his  Vtopia  his  depth  of  judgement 
in  State  affaires,  than  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moil 
learned  Budaus  in  a  Preface,  before  it  our  age  hath  not 
feene  a  thing  more  deepe  and  accurate.  In  his  yonger 
yeeres,  there  was  ever  a  friendly  and  vertuous  emulation, 
for  the  palme  of  invention  and  poefie,  betweene  William 
William  Lilly.  Li  Hie  the  Author  of  our  Grammar,  and  him,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  their  feverall  tranflations  of  many  Greeke 
Epigrammes,  and  their  invention  tried  upon  one  fubjedj 


t 
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notwithftanding  they  lou'd  and  liu'd  together  as  deareft 
friends.  Lillie  alfo  was,  befide  an  excellent  Latine  Poet, 
a  fingular  Graecian ;  who  after  he  travelled  all  Greece 
over,  and  many  parts  of  Europe  befide,  and  lived  fome 
foure  or  five  yeeres  in  the  He  of  the  Rhodes:  he  re- 
turned home,  and  by  lohn  Collet  Deane  of  Faules^  was 
elected  Mafter  of  Fauls  Schoole,  which  he  had  newly 
founded. 

Shortly  after,  began  to  grow  eminent,  afwell  for  Poe-  -^ 

fie  as  all  other  generall  learning,  Sir  Thomas  ChaUoner  sir  Thomas 
Knight  (father  to  the  truely  honeft,  and  fometime  lover  (^^o»<^- 
of  all  excellent  parts.  Sir  Thomas  ChaUoner^  who  attended 
upon  the  late  Prince)  borne  in  London^  brought  up  in 
Cambridge-^  who  having  left  the  Vniverfity,  and  followed 
the  Court  a  good  while,  went  over  with  Sir  Kenry  Knyvet^ 
EmbafTadour  to  Charles  the  fift,  as  his  friend  and  com- 
panion :  what  time  the  Emperour  being  preparing  a 
mighty  Fleete  againfl:  the  Turkes  in  Argier^  the  Englifh 
EmbafTadour,  Sir  Thomas  ChaUoner^  Henry  Knowles^  M. 
Henry  Ifam^  and  others,  went  in  that  fervice  as  voluntaries 
with  the  Emperour.  But  the  Galley  wherein  Sir  Thomas 
ChaUoner  was,  being  caft  away  by  foulenefle  of  weather, 
after  he  had  laboured  by  fwlmming  for  his  life  as  long 
as  he  was  able,  and  the  flrength  of  his  armes  failing 
him,  he  caught  hold  vpon  a  cable  throwne  out  from 
another  Galley,  to  the  lofle  and  breaking  of  many  of  his 
teeth,  and  by  that  meanes  faved  his  life.  After  the 
death  of  King  Henry  the  8.  he  was  in  the  battaile  of 
Muskelborough ^  and  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Sommerfet, 
And  in  the  beginning  of  the  raigne  of  Queene  Elizabeth, 
hee  went  over  EmbafTadour  into  Spalne^  where  at  his 
houres  of  leifure,  he  compiled  ten  elegant  bookes  in  Latin 
verfe,  de  Repub,  Anglorum  infiaurandd :  fupervifed  after 
his  death  by  Malim^  and  dedicated  to  the  old  Lord 
Burghley^  Lord  Treafurer.  Being  fent  for  home  by  her 
Maiefl:y,  he  fhortly  after  dyed  in  London^  and  was  buryed 

In 
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in  Fauh  neere  to  the  fteppes  of  the  Quire,  toward  the 
South-doore,  under  a  faire  marble  •  but  the  brafle  and 
epitaphe  written  by  Dodor  Haddon  by  facrilegious  hands 
is  fince  torne  away.  But  the  Mufes  and  Eternall  Fame 
have  reared  him  a  monument  more  lafting  and  worthy 
the  merit  of  fo  excellent  a  man. 

Of  Englifli  Poets  of  our  owne  Nation,  efteeme  Sir 
s]r  jecfrey  leoffrey  Chaucer  the  father;  although  the  ftile  for  the 
Chaucer.  antiquity,  may  diftaft  you,  yet  as  under  a  bitter  and  rough 

rinde,  there  lyeth  a  delicate  kernell  of  conceit  and  fweet 
invention.  What  Examples,  Similitudes,  Times,  Places, 
and  above  all,  Perfons  with  their  fpeeches,  and  attributes, 
doe  as  in  his  Canter hury-i^Xcs  (like  the  threds  of  gold, 
the  rich  Arras)  beautifie  his  worke  quite  thorow  ?  And 
albeit  divers  of  his  workes,  are  but  meerely  tranflations 
out  of  Latine  and  French^  yet  he  hath  handled  them  fo 
artificially,  that  thereby  he  hath  made  them  his  owne,  as 
his  Troilus  and  Crejfeld,  The  Romane  of  the  Rofe,  was 
the  Invention  of  lehan  de  MehuneSy  a  French  Poet, 
whereof  he  tranflated  but  onely  the  one  halfe:  his 
C^»/^rW/-taIes  without  queftion  were  his  owne  invention, 
all  circumftances  being  wholly  Englifh.  He  was  a  good 
Divine,  and  faw  in  thofe  times,  without  his  fpedtacles, 
as  may  appeare  by  the  Plough-man,  and  the  Parfons 
tale :  withall  an  excellent  Mathematician,  as  plainely 
appeareth  by  his  difcourfe  of  Aftrolabe  to  his  little  fonne 
Leives,  In  briefe,  account  him  among  the  beil  of  your 
Englifh  bookes  in  your  library. 
Gmer.  Gower  being  very  gracious  with  King  Henry  the  fourth, 

in  his  time  carryed  the  name  of  the  onely  Poet,  but  his 
verfes  to  fay  truth,  were  poore  and  plaine,  yet  full  of 
good  and  grave  Morality :  but  while  he  affeded  alto- 
gether the  French  phrafe  and  words,  made  himfelfe  too 
obfcure  to  his  Reader;  befide  his  invention  commeth 
farre  fhort  of  the  promife  of  his  Titles.  He  publiflied 
onely  (that  I  know  of)  three  bookes,  which  at  S.  Mary 

Over'jes 
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Overies  in  Southwarke^  upon  his  monument  lately  repaired 
by  fome  good  Benefactor,  lye  under  his  head ;  which  are. 
Vox  clamantiSy  Speculum  Meditantis^  and  ConfeJJto  Amantis, 
He  was  a  Knight,  as  alfo  was  Chaucer, 

After  him  fucceeded  Lydgate^  a  Monke  of  Bury^  who  Lydgate. 
wrote  that  bitter  Satyre  of  Feirs  Flo^-men,     Hee  fpent 
moft  part  of  his  time  in  tranflating  the  workes  of  others, 
having  no  great  invention  of  his  owne.     He  wrote  for 
thofe  times  a  tolerable  and  fmooth  verfe. 

Then  followed  Harding^  and  after  him  Skelton^  a  Poet  Harding.  Skitton. 
Laureate^  for  what  defert  I  could  never  heare  •   if  you 
defire  to  fee  his  veine  and  learning,  an  Epitaph  upon 
King  Henry  the  feaventh  at  Wefl-mmfter  will  difcover  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  King  Kenry  the  8.  for  their  ex-  Umry  Earle  of 
cellent  faculty  in  Poefie  were  famous,  the  right  noble  '^"'^''O'- 
Henry  Earle  of  Surrey  (whofe  Songs  and  Sonnets  yet 
extant,  are  of  fweet  conceipt :)  and  the  learned,  but 
unfortunate.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  sir  n,omM 

In  the  time  of  Edijuard  the  lixth  lived  Sternhold,  whom  ^y^' 
King  Henry  his  father,  a  little  before  had  made  groome 
of  his  Chamber,  for  turning  of  certaine  oi  Davids  Pfalmes  Northmimmes 
into  verfe :    and  merry  lohn  Heywood^  who  wrote  his  i"  HefordjUre 
Epigrammes,  as  alfo  Sir  Thomas  More  his  Vtopta^  in  the  ^^^^lUnes 
parifli  wherein  I  was  borne;  where  either  of  them  dwelt, 
and  had  faire  polleflions. 

About  Queene  Maries  time,  flourifhed  Dodtor  Phaer^ 
who  in  part  tranflated  Virgils  Mneids^  after  finiflied  by 
Arthur  Golding, 

In  the  time  of  our  late  Queene  Elizaheth^  which  was 
truly  a  golden  Age  (for  fuch  a  world  of  refined  wits,  and 
excellent  fpirits  it  produced,  whofe  like  are  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  in  any  fucceeding  Age)  above  others,  who 
honoured  Poefie  with  their  pennes  and  pradice  (to  omit 
her  Majefty,  who  had  a  fmgular  gift  herein)  were  Edivard 
Earle  of  Oxford^  the  Lord  Buckhurfi^  Henry  Lord  Taget : 
our  Fh(enix^  the  noble  Sir    Fhilip  Sidney^   M.    Edward 

Dyer, 
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Dyer^  M.  Edmund  Spencer^  Mafter  Samuel  Daniel^  with 
fundry  others ;  whom  (together  with  thofe  admirable 
wits,  yet  living  and  fo  well  knowne)  not  out  of  Enuy, 
but  to  avoyde  tedioufnefle,  I  overpaue.  Thus  much  of 
Poetry. 


m: 


Chap.   XI. 

OfMuficke. 

Vficke  a  fifter  to  Poetry,  next  craveth  your  ac- 

.quaintance  (if  your  Genius  be  fo  difpofed.)    I  know 

there  are  many,  who  are  adeo  a/uouo-ot,  and  of  fuch 

difproportioned  fpirits,  that  they  avoid  her  company; 

as  a  great  Cardinall  in  Rome^  did  Rofes  at  their  firft 

comming  in,  that  to  avoyde  their  fent,  he  built  him  an 

houfe  in  the  champaigne  farre  from  any  towne :  or  (as 

with  a  Rofe  not  long  fmce,  a  great  Ladies  cheek  in 

England)  their  eares  are  ready  to  blifter  at  the  tendreft 

touch  thereof.    I  dare  not  pafle  fo  rafh  a  cenfure  of  thefe 

as  Vtndar  doth,  or  the  Italian^  having  fitted  a  proverbe 

to  the  fame  effe6t,  Whom  God  loves  not^  that  man  loves 

not  muficke:  but  I  am  verily  perfwaded,  they  are  by  nature 

very  ill  difpofed,  and  of  fuch  a  brutifh  flupidity,  that 

fcarce  any  thing  clit  that  is  good  and  favoureth  of  vertue, 

is  to  be  found  in  them.     Never  wife  man  (I  thinke) 

queftioned  the  lawfull  ufe  hereof,  fince  it  is  an  immediate 

\    "gift  of  heaven,  beftowed  on  man,  whereby  to  praife  and 

C^magnifie  his  Creator ;  to  folace  him  in  the  midft  of  fo 

many  forrowes  and  cares,  wherewith  life  is  hourely  befet : 

and  that  by  fong,  as  by  letters,  the  memory  of  Dodtrine, 

?i"was*an       ^^^  ^^^  benefits  of  God  might  be  for  ever  preferved  (as 

inftrament        wc  are  taught  by  that  Song  of  Mofes^  and  thofe  divine 

three  fquare,     Pfalmes  of  the  fweet  fmger  of  If rael,  who  with  his"^  Pfaltery 

of  mcom^  afa'    ^^  lowdly  rcfoundcd  the  Myfteries  and  innumerable  bene- 

ble  sweetnefle,  "^^ 
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fits  of  the  Almighty  Creator)  and  the  fervice  of  God 
advanced,  as  we  may  find  in  a  Samuel  6,  verf,  y.  Tfalme 
39.  21.  4g.  and  4.  108.  3.  And  in  fundry  other  places  of 
Scripture,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

But,  fay  our  Sectaries,  the  fervice  of  God  is  nothing 
advanced  by  fmging  and  inftruments,  as  wee  ufe  it  in 
our  Cathedrall  Churches,  that  is ;  by  ^'  Antiphony^  defies ^  Anfweringone 
Repetitions^  Variety  of  Moodes  and  Froportions  with  the  q"*]^.^^'^  ^"  ^^^ 
like. "  ^^^^' 

For  the  firft,  that  it  is  not  contrary,  but  confonant  to 
the  Word  of  God,  fo  in  finging  to  anfwer  either :  the 
pradice  of  Miriam  the  Prophetefle,  and  fifter  of  Mofes, 
when  (he  anfwered  the  men  in  her  fong,  will  approve ; 
for  repetition,  nothing  was  more  vfuall  in  the  fmging  of 
the  Levites^  and  among  the  Ffalmes  of  David^  the  136'. 
is  wholly  compounded  of  thofe  two  moft  gracefull  and 
fweet  figures  of  repetition,  Symploce  and  Anaphora, 

For  Refting  and  Proportions^  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
verfe,  as  the  meaneft  Hebrician  knoweth,  confifting  many 
times  of  uneven  feete,  going  fometime  in  this  number, 
fometimes  in  that :  one  while  (as  S.  lerome  faith)  in  the 
numbers  of  Sappho  ^  another  while  of  Alcaus^  doth  of 
neceffity  require  it :  and  wherein  doth  our  pradtice  of 
finging  and  playing  with  Inftruments  in  his  Majefties 
ChappelJ,  and  our  Cathedrall  Churches,  differ  from  the 
pracStice  of  David ^  the  Friefis  and  Levits  ?  Doe  luee  not  Chron.  %.  cap.  f. 
make  one  Jtgne  in  praijing  and  thanking  God^  with  voyces  ^"^-  ^*-  *^  ^3- 
and  infiruments  of  all  forts .?  Donee  (as  S.  lerome  faith) 
rehoet  laquear  templi :  the  roofe  of  the  Church  ecchoeth 
againe,  and  which  left  they  fhould  cavill  at  as  a  lewilh 
Ceremony,  we  know  to  have  beene  pradifed  in  the 
ancient  purity  of  the  Church;  but  we  returne  where  we 
left. 

The  Phyfitians  will  tell  you,  that  the  exercife  of  Muficke^ 
is  a  great  lengthner  of  the  life,  by  ftirring  and  reviving^! 
of  the  Spirits,  holding  a  fecret  fympathy  with  them; 
PEACHAM  H  Befides, 
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Befides,  the  exercife  of  finging  openeth  the  breaft  and 
pipes :  it  is  an  enemy  to  melancholly  and  dejedion  of 
the  mind,  which  S.  Chryfoftome  truely  calleth.  The  Dtvels 
Bath,  Yea,  a  curer  of  fome  difeafes:  in  Apuglia^  in  Italy^ 
and  thereabouts,  it  is  moft  certaine,  that  thofe  who  are 
flung  with  the  Tarantula^  are  cured  onely  by  Muficke. 
Befide  the  aforefaid  benefit  of  finging,  it  is  a  moft  ready 
helpe  for  a  bad  pronunciation,  and  diftindt  fpeaking, 
which  I  have  heard  confirmed  by  many  great  Divines : 
yea,  I  my  felfe  have  knowne  many  Children  to  have  bin 
holpen  of  their  ftammering  in  fpeech,  onely  by  it. 

Plato  calleth  it,  A  divine  and  heavenly  praBice^  profitable 
for  the  feeking  out  of  that  which  is  good  and  honeft. 

Homer  faith,  Mufitians  are  worthy  of  Honor,  and 
regard  of  the  whole  world;  and  we  know,  albeit  Lycurgus 
impofed  moft  ftreight  and  fliarpe  Lawes  upon  the  Lace- 
demoniansy  yet  he  ever  allowed  them  the  exercife  of 
Muficke. 

Arlftotle  averreth  Muficke  to  bee  the  onely  difpofer 
of  the  mind  to  Vertue  and  GoodnefiTe ;  wherefore  he 
reckoneth  it  among  thofe  foure  principall  exercifes, 
wherein  he  would  have  children  inftrud:ed. 

TuUy  faith,  there  confifteth  in  the  prad:ice  of  finging 
and  playing  upon  Inftruments,  great  knowledge,  and  the 
moft  excellent  inftrudtion  of  the  mind :  and  for  the  efiFed: 
it  worketh  in  the  mind,  he  tearmeth  it,  Stabilem  Thefau- 
rum^  qui  mores  inflituit^  componitque^  ac  moUit  irarum  ardo- 
res.^  (^c,  A  lafting  Treafure,  which  redtifieth  and  ordereth 
our  manners,  and  allayeth  the  heate  and  fury  of  our 
anger,  &c. 

I  might  runne  into  an  infinite  Sea  of  the  praife  and 
ufe  of  fo  excellent  an  Art,  but  I  onely  fhew  it  you  with 
the  finger,  becaufe  I  defire  not  that  any  Noble  or  Gen- 

fman  (hould  (fave  at  his  private  recreation  and  leafure- 
ie  houres)  proove  a  Mafter  in  the  fame,  or  negledl  his 
)re  weighty  imployments :  though  I  avouch  it  a  skill 
worthy 
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worthy  the    knowledge   and    exercife  of  the  greateftA 
Prince, 

King  Henry  the  eight  could  not  onely  fing  his  part  Brafm.inTarra^ 
fure,  but  of  himfelfe  compofed  a  Service  of  foure,  five,  <?'"'  ^pft- 
and  fixe  parts;  as  Erafmus  in  a  certaine  Epiftle,  teftifieth 
of  his  owne  knowledge. 

The  Duke  oiVenofa^  an  Italian  Prince,  in  like  manner,  q.  of  Venofa. 
of  late  yeares,  hath  given  excellent  proofe  of  his  know- 
ledge and  love  to  Muficke,having  himfelfe  compofed  many 
rare  fongs,  which  I  have  feene. 

But  above  others,  who  carryeth  away  the  Palme  for  The  juft  praife 
excellency,  not  onely  in  Muficte,  but  in  whatfoever  is  to  of  Uaurke 
be  wifhed  in  a  brave  Prince,  is  the  yet  living  ilf^mV^  Land-  ^^l^"*""  °^ 
grave  of  Hejfen^  of  whofe  owne  compofition  I  have  feene 
eight  or  ten  feverall  fets  of  Motets,  and  folemne  Muficke, 
fet  purpofely  for  his  owne  Chappell ;  where  for  the  great 
honour  of  fome  Feftivall,  and  many  times  for  his  recre- 
ation onely,  he  is  his  owne  Organift.  Befides,  he  readily 
fpeaketh  ten  or  twelve  feverall  languages ;  he  is  fo 
univerfall  a  Scholler,  that  comming  (as  he  doth  often) 
to  his  Vniverfity  of  Marpurge^  what  queftions  foever  he 
meeteth  with  fet  up,  (as  the  manner  is  in  the  Germane 
and  our  Vniverfities)  hee  will  Ex  tempore^  difpute  an 
houre  or  two  (even  in  Bootes  and  Spurres)  upon  them, 
with  their  beft  Profeflbrs.  I  pafTe  over  his  rare  skill  in 
Chirurgery,  he  being  generally  accounted  the  beft  Bone- 
fetter  in  the  Country.  Who  have  feene  hiseftate,  hishof- 
pitality,  his  rich  furnifhed  Armory,  his  brave  Stable  of 
great  Horfes,  his  curtefie  to  all  ftrangers,  being  men  of 
Quality  and  good  parts,  let  them  fpeake  the  reft. 

But  fince  the  naturall  inclination  of  fome  men,  driveth 
them  (as  it  were)  perforce  to  the  top  of  Excellency  :  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  yea  great  perfonages 
many  times  are  more  violently  carried,  than  might 
well  ftand  with  their  Honours,  and  neceflity  of  their 
affaires :  yet  were  it  to  thefe  honeft  and  commendable 
H  a  exercifes 
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exercifes  favouring  of  vertue,  it  were  well :  but  many 
negledting  their  duties  and  places,  will  addid  themfelues 
wholly  to  trifles,  and  the  moft  ridiculous  and  childifli 
practices.  As  Eropus  King  of  Macedonia^  tooke  pleafure 
onely  in  making  of  Candies :  Domitian  his  recreation  was 
to  catch  and  kill  flyes,  and  could  not  be  fpoken  with  many 
times  in  fo  ferious  employment.  Ftolomaus  Vhiladelphus 
was  an  excellent  Smith  and  a  Basket-maker :  Alphonfe 
Ateflmo  Duke  of  Ferrara^  delighted  himfelfe  onely  in 
Turning  and  playing  the  loyner.  Rodolph  the  late  Em- 
perour,in  fetting  of  Stones  and  making  Watches.  Which, 
and  the  like,  much  eclipfe  State  and  Majefty,  bringing  fa- 
miliarity, and  by  confequence  contempt  with  the  meaneft. 

I  defire  no  more  in  you  than  to  fmg  your  part  fure,  and 
at  the  firft  fight,  withall,  to  play  the  fame  upon  your  Violl, 
or  the  exercife  of  the  Lute,  privately  to  your  felfe. 

To  deliver  you  my  opinion,  whom  among  other  Authors 
you  fhould  imitate  and  allow  for  the  beft,  there  being  fo 
many  equally  good,  is  fomewhat  difficult  •  yet  as  in  the 
reft  herein  you  fhall  have  my  opinion. 

For  Motets  and  Muficke  of  piety  and  devotion,  as 
well  for  the  honour  of  our  Nation,  as  the  merit  of  the 
man,  I  prefer  re  above  all  other  our  Pkcemx^  M.  William 
Byrd^  whom  in  that  kind,  I  know  not  whether  any  may 
equall,  I  am  fure  none  excell,  even  by  the  iudgement  of 
Fra?icez.n6.Italy,who^Yt  very  fpa ring  in  the  commendation 
of  ft  rangers,  in  regard  of  that  conceipt  they  hold  of  them- 
felves.  His  Cantiones  Sacra ^  as  alfo  his  Gradualia^  are  meere 
Angelicall  and  Divine  ;  and  being  of  himfelfe  naturally 
difpofed  to  Gravity  and  Piety,  his  veine  is  not  fo  much 
for  light  Madrigals  or  Canzonets,  yet  his  VlrgtneUa  and 
fome  others  in  his  firft  Set,  cannot  be  mended  by  the  beft 
Italian  of  them  all. 

For  compofition,  I  preferre  next  Ludovico  de  ViSioria^ 
a  moft  judicious  and  a  fweete  Compofer  :  after  him 
Orlando  di  l^ajfo^  a  very  rare  and  excellent  Author,  who 

lived 
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lived  fome  forty  ycares  fince  in  the  Court  of  the  Duke 
ofBavhr,  He  hath  puWilhed  as  well  in  Latine  as  French 
many  Sets,  his  veine  is  grave  and  fweet :  among  his  Latine 
Songs,  his  fevenpoenitentiall  Pfalmes  are  the  beft,  and  that 
French  Set  of  his  wherein  is  Sufanna  vn  jour :  upon  which 
Ditty  many  others  have  fmce  exercifed  their  invention. 

For  delicious  Aire  and  fweet  Invention  in  Madrigals,  luca  Uaren^a. 
Luca  Marenzio  excelleth  all  other  whofoever,  having 
publiflied  more  Sets  than  any  Author  elfe  whofoever^ 
and  to  fav  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though  fometime 
an  over-nght  (which  might  be  the  Printers  fault)  of  two 
eights^  or  fiftes  efcapt  him ;  as  between  the  Tenor  and 
Bafe  in  the  laft  clofe,  of  I  muft  depart  all  haplejfe :  ending 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ditty  moft  artificially, 
with  a  Minim  reft.  His  firft,  fecond,  and  third  parts  of 
ThyrfiSy  Veggo dolce  mlo  ben  chi  fa  hoggi  mto  Sole  Cantava^^ 
or  fiueet  fining  Amaryllis^  are  Songs,  the  Mufes  them- 
felves  might  not  have  beene  afliamed  to  have  had  com- 
pofed.  Of  ftature  and  complexion,  he  was  a  little  and 
blacke  man ;  he  was  Organift  in  the  Popes  Chappell  at 
Rome  a  good  while,  afterward  hee  went  into  Poland^  being 
in  difpleafure  with  the  Pope  for  overmuch  familiarity 
with  a  kinfwoman  of  his,  (whom  the  Queene  of  Foland 
fent  for  by  Luca  Marenzio  afterward,  fhebeing  one  of  the 
rareft  women  in  Europe^  for  her  voyce  and  the  Lute  :)  but 
returning,  he  found  the  afFedion  of  the  Pope  fo  eftranged 
from  him,  that  hereupon  hee  tooke  a  conceipt  and  dyed. 

Alphonfo  FeraBofco  the  father,  while  he  lived,  for  iudg-  J^orati^  Vtcchi. 
ment  and  depth  of  skill,  (as  alfo  his  fonne  vet  living) 
was  inferior  unto  none  •  what  he  did  was  moft  elaborate 
and  profound,  and  pleafmg  enough  in  Aire,  though 
Mafter  Thomas  Morley  cenfureth  him  otherwife.  That 
of  his,  Ifaijj  my  Lady  iveeping^  and  the  Nightingale  (upon 

(*  See  Diet.  Uus.  ii.  215,  where  correct  titles  are  given  as: — *  Tirsi 
morir  volea'j  'Veggo  dolce  mio  bene'j  *  Che  fa  hogg'  il  mio  sole'; 
*  Cantava  la  piu  vaga.') 

which 
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V'hich  Ditty  Mafter  Bird  and  he  in  a  friendly  ^emulation, 
exercifed  their  invention)  cannot  be  bettered  for  fweet- 
nefle  of  Ayre,  or  depth  of  judgement. 

I  bring  you  now  mine  owne  Mafter,  Horatio  Vecchi 
of  Modena:  befide  goodnefTe  of  Aire  moft  pleafmg  of 
all  other  for  his  conceipt  and  variety,  wherewith  all 
his  workes  are  Angularly  beautified,  as  well  his  Madri- 
gals of  five  and  fixe,  as  thofe  his  Canzonets,  printed  at 
Norimherge :  wherein  for  tryall,  fing  his  Fivo  in  fuoco 
amorofoy  Lucretia  mia^  where  upon  lo  catenato  moro^  with 
excellent  judgement,  he  driveth  a  Crotchet  thorow 
many  Minims,  caufing  it  to  refemble  a  chaine  with  the 
Linkes.  Againe,  in  S*  io  potejjt  raccor'  i  mei  So^iri^  the 
breaking  of  the  word  So^iri  with  Crotchet  &  Crotchet 
reft  into  fighes  :  and  that/^  mi  vn  Canzone^  &c.  to  make 
one  fleepe  at  noone,  with  fundry  other  of  like  conceipt, 
and  pleafant  invention. 

Then  that  great  Mafter,  and  Mafter  not  long  fince  of 
S.  Markes  Chappell  in  Venice  ,•  fecond  to  none,  for  a  full, 
lofty,  and  fprightly  veine,  following  none  fave  his  owne 
humour  :  who  while  he  lived  was  one  of  the  moft  free 
and  brave  companions  of  the  world.  His  Poenitentiall 
Pfalmes  are  excellently  compofed,  and  for  piety  are  his 
beft. 
I'eter  Philips.  Nor  muft  I  here  forget  our  rare  Countrey-man,  Pefer 
Fhilips^  Organift  to  their  ^Itezzas  at  Bruxels^  now  one 
of  the  greateft  Mafters  of  Muficke  in  Europe,  Hee  hath 
fent  us  over  many  excellent  Songs,  as  well  Motets  as 
Madrigals  :  he  afFedteth  altogether  the  Italian  veine. 

There  are  many  other  Authors  very  excellent,  as  Bof- 
chetto^  and  Claudio  de  Monte  Verde^  equall  to  any  before 
named  ;  Giouannioni  Ferretti^  Stephano  Felis^  Giulio  Rinaldi^ 
Fhilippo  de  Monte^  Andrea  Gabrieli^  Cyprian  de  Rore^  Fal- 
lavicenoy  Geminiano^  with  others  yet  living ;  whofe  feverall 
workes  for  me  here  to  examine,  would  be  over  tedious 
and  needlefle  5  and  for  me,  pleafe  your  owne  eare  and 

fancy. 
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fancy.  Thofe  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  have  been 
ever  (within  thefe  thirty  or  forty  yeares)  held  for  the 
beft. 

I  willingly,  to  avoyde  tedioufnefle,  forbeare  to  fpeake 
of  the  worth  and  excellency  of  the  reft  of  oar  Englilh 
Compofers,  Mafter  Dodor  Douland^  Thomas  Morley^  M. 
Alphonfo^  M.  Wilby^  M.  Ktrby^  M.  Wilkes^  Michael  Eaft^ 
M.  Batefon^  M.  Deer'mg^  with  fundry  others,  inferiour  to 
none  in  the  world  (how  much  foever  the  Italian  attri- 
butes to  himfelfe)  for  depth  of  skill  and  richnefle  of 
conceipt. 

Infinite  is  the  fweet   variety  that  the  Theorique  of  \ 
Muficke  exercifeth  the  mind  withall,  as  the  contempla-  1 
tion  of  proportion,  of  Concords  and  Difcords,  diverfity  \ 
of  Moodes  and  Tones,  infiniteneile  of  Invention,  &c.   \ 
But   I  dare  affirme,  there   is  no  one  Science  in  the 
world,  that  fo  affedeth  the  free  and  generous  Spirit,  with 
a  more  delightfull  and  in-ofFenfive  recreation,  or  better 
difpofeth  the  minde  to  what  is  commendable  and  ver-    \ 
tuous.  ,--^~ 

The  Common-wealth  of  the  Cynethenfes  in  Arcadia^  ^oljbAib.^.cj. 
falling  from  the  delight  they  formerly  had  in  Muficke, 
grew  into  feditious  humours  and  civill  warres,  which 
Tolyhtus  tooke  efpecially  note  of:  and  I  fuppofe,  hereupon 
it  was  ordained  in  Arcadia^  that  every  one  fhould  pradife 
Muficke  by  the  fpace  of  thirty  yeares. 

The  ancient  Gaules  in   like   manner   (whom   Julian  'Jtdian.im^erat. 
tearmed  barbarous)  became  moft  curteous  and  tradable  '^^twcC 
by  the  pradife  of  Muficke. 

Yea,  in  my  opinion,  no  Rhetoricke  more  perfwadeth,  Rhetorique 
or  hathgreater  power  over  the  mind:  nay,  hath  not  Muficke  and  M^cke, 
her  figures,  the  fame  which  Rhetorique  ?  What  is  a  Revert  ^  "'^  *   "''^^' 
but  her  Antijirophe  ?  her  reports,  but  fweet  Anaphora  s  ? 
her  counterchange  of  points, -^w//w^/^^(?/e'j?  herpafiTionate 
Aires  but  Frofopopcea' s  ?  with  infinite  other  of  the  fame 
nature. 

How 
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How  doth  Muficke  amaze  us,  when  of  found  difcords 
(he  maketh  the  fweeteft  Harmony  ?  And  who  can  fhew 
us  the  reafon  why  two  Bafons,  Bowles,  Brafle-pots,  or 
the  like  of  the  fame  bignefTe ;  the  one  being  ftill,  the 
The  ftranffe       Other  empty,  fhall,  ftriken,  be  a  juft  Diapafon  in  found 
efFeas  and         one  to  the  Other :  or  that  there  (hould  bee  fuch  fympathy 
MuEpro-     ^^  founds,  that  two  Lutes  of  equall  fize  being  laid  upon 
portions.  a  Table,  and  tuned  Vnifon,  or  alike  in  the  Gamma^  Gfol 

re  vt^  or  any  other  firing ;  the  one  ftricken,  the  other  un- 
touched fhall  anfwer  it  ? 

But  to  conclude,  if  all  Arts  hold  their  efleeme  and 
value  according  to  their  EfFeds,  account  this  goodly 
Science  not  among  the  number  of  thofe  which  Lucian 
placeth  without  the  gates  of  Hell,  as  vaine  and  unprofit- 
able: but  of  fuch  which  are  'nr]ya\  tG>v  koK&v^  the  fountaines 
of  our  lives  good  and  happinefTe  :  fmce  it  is  a  principall 
meanes  of  glorifying  our  mercifull  Creator,  it  heighthens 
our  devotion,  it  gives  delight  and  eafe  to  our  travailes, 
it  expelleth  fadnefTe  and  heavinefTe  of  Spirit,  prefer veth 
people  in  concord  and  amity,  allayeth  fiercenefTe,  and 
anger ;  and  laflly,  is  the  befl  Phificke  for  many  melan- 
cholly  difeafes. 

Chap.   XII. 

Of  Antiquities. 

OVt  of  the  Treafury  and  Storehoufe  of  venerable 
Antiquities,  I  have  feleded  thefe  three  forts.  Statues^ 
'  Infcriptionsy  and  Coynes }  defiring  you  to  take  a  fliort  view 
of  them,  ere  you  proceed  any  further. 

The  pleafure  of  them  is  beft  knowne  to  fuch  as  have 

feene  them  abroad  in  France^  Spame^  and  Italy ^  where  the 

Gardens  and  Galleries  of  great  men  are  beautified  and  fet 

.    forth  to  admiration  with  thefe  kinds  of  ornaments.   And 

indeed  the  pofleffion  of  fuch  rarities,  by  reafon  of  their 

dead 
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dead  coftlinefTe,  doth  properly  belong  to  Princes,  or  rather 
to  princely  minds.  But  the  profitable  neceflitie  of  fome 
knowledge  in  them,  will  plainly  appeare  in  the  handling 
of  each  particular.  Sure  I  am,  that  he  that  will  travell, 
mull  both  heed  them  and  underftand  them,  if  he  defire 
to  bee  thought  ingenious,  and  to  bee  welcome  to  the 
owners.  For  next  men  and  manners,  there  is  nothing 
fairely  more  delightfull,  nothing  worthier  obfervation, 
than  thefe  Copies,  and  memorials  of  men  and  matters  of 
elder  times ;  whofe  lively  prefence  is  able  to  perfwade 
a  man,  that  he  now  feeth  two  thoufand  yeeres  agoe.  Such 
as  are  skilled  in  them,  are  by  the  Italians  tearmed  Vtrtuofi^ 
as  if  others  that  either  negledt  or  defpife  them,  were  idiots 
or  rakehels.  And  to  fay  truth,  they  are  fomewhat  to  be 
excufed,  if  they  have  all  Leefhehhers  (as  the  Dutch  call 
them)  in  fo  high  eftimation,  for  they  themfelves  are  fo 
great  lovers  of  them  {&  Jimilis  fimili  gaudet)  that  they 
purchafe  them  at  any  rate,  and  lay  up  mightie  treafures 
of  money  in  them.  WitnefTe  that  Exchequer  of  mettals 
in  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany^  for  number 
and  raritie  abfolutely  the  beft  in  the  world,  and  not 
worth  fo  little  as  looooo.  pound.  For  proofe  whereof, 
doe  but  conlider  the  number  of  thofe  which  Veter  de 
Medtcis  loft  at  Florence  upon  his  banilhment  and  de- 
parture thence,  namely,  a  hundred  thoufand  peeces  of 
gold,  and  filver,  and  brafle,  as  Vhllip  de  Commines  re- 
porteth,  who  mentioneth  them  as  an  infinite  treafure. 
And  yet  Teter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be  any 
way  compared  with  the  Dukes  of  his  Houfe,  that  have 
beene  fmce,  all  of  them  great  and  diligent  gatherers  of  all 
manner  of  Antiquities.  And  for  Statues,  the  Diana  of 
Ephefus  in  the  marble  chamber  at  Faris^  Laocoon  and  Nilits 
in  Beluedere  at  Rome^  and  many  more,  are  peeces  of  in- 
eftimable  value  :  but  the  matchlefle,  and  never  too  much 
admired  Toro  in  Cardinall  Farnefes  garden  out-ftrippeth 
all  other  Statues  in  the  world  for  greatnefle  and  workeman- 

ship. 
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fliip.  It  comprehendeth  a  great  Bull,  and  (if  my  memory 
faile  mee  not)  feven  or  eight  figures  more  as  great  as  tiie 
life,  all  of  one  entire  peece  of  marble,  covered  with  a  houfe 
made  of  purpofe,  and  eftimated  at  the  wealth  of  a  king- 
dome,  as  the  Italians  fay,  or  all  other  Statues  put  together. 
Of  Statues.  And  now  to  fpend  a  few  lines  on  Statues  in  generall  5 

I  began  with  them,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  them  of  greater 
ftanding  &  antiquitie,  than  either  Infcriptions  or  Coines. 
For,  not  to  fpeake  of  Infcriptions,  but  of  the  Genius  of 
them.  Writing  and  Letters,  they  feeme  to  be  fo  much  the 
later  invention  of  the  two  (I  meane  in  regard  of  Statues) 
as  it  was  more  obvious  ana  eafier  for  man  to  figure  and 
reprefent  his  outward  body  than  his  inward  minde.  We 
heare  of  L.abans  idols,  long  before  the  two  tables  of  the 
commandements,  and  they  are  the  firft  of  either  kind  men- 
tioned in  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  in  the  Stories  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  we  finde  idols  among  thofe  Savages 
that  had  neither  writing  nor  money.  Coines  I  place  in  the 
reare,  becaufe  they  are  made  up  of  both  the  other.  For 
moft  commonly  they  confift  (1  fpeake  not  of  the  materiall 
but  formall  part)  either  of  an  Iiifcription,  or  an  image,  or 
both ;  fo  that  the  other  two  may  juftly  claime  precedency 
of  Coines,  feeing  they  are  the  ingredient  fimples  that 
compound  them.  It  is  true  that  we  reade  in  Genejis  that 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  for  400  ftiekels, 
and  that  (you  may  fay)  is  long  before  we  heare  either  of 
Idols  or  writings  :  but  withall  it  is  faid  there,  not  that  he 
told  out  fo  much  money  to  Ephron^  but  that  [appendit)  he 
weighed  it ;  fo  that  400  fhekels  there  are  to  be  taken  for 
fo  much  in  weight,  not  in  coyne,  pecunia  numerata.  At 
Rome,  Servius  was  the  firft  (as  Remeus  thinks,  and  SneUius 
is  perfwaded)  or  Numa  Fompilius  (as  Suidas  out  oi Suetonius 
alleadgeth,and  Ifodore  beleeveth)that  firft  ftampedmoney. 
But  their  Penates  were  farre  more  ancient,  which  their 
Poets  (and  particularly  Vir^l)  fay,  j^neas  brought  with 
him  from  Troy,  I  will  leave  this  point  with  this  by-obfer- 

vation. 
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vation,  that  if  that  Story  of  Mneas  be  true  ;  the  Coynes 
that  fome  Antiquaries  have  of  Priamus  and  Troy  may 
very  well  be  fufpedted  of  forgery.  For  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  that  had  time  enough  to  bring  away  their  houlehold 
Gods,  fliould  be  (so)  forgetfull  as  to  leave  all  their  money 
behind  them ;  and  fo  negligent  with  all,  as  after  their  fet- 
ling  in  Italy^  never  to  put  in  practice  a  thing  fo  ufefull  and 
necefTary  as  coyned  money  is,  till  Servius  or  Numa's  time. 
To  returne  to  our  Statues ;  they  (I  propound)  are  chiefly 
Greeke  and  Romane,  and  both  thefe  either  of  Deities  or 
Mortals.  And  where  fliould  the  Magazine  of  the  beft  of 
thefe  be,  but  where  the  feat  of  the  lafl:  Empire  was?  even 
at  Rome  :  where  though  they  be  daily  found  and  digged 
for,  yet  are  they  fo  extreamely  affected  and  fought  after, 
that  it  is  (as  with  Gennets  in  Spa'me)  fdlony  to  convey 
them  thence  without  fpeciall  licence.  But  in  Greece  and 
other  parts  of  the  Grand  Signiors  Dominions  (where 
fometime  there  were  more  Statues  flianding  than  men 
living,  fo  much  had  Art  out-fl:ripped  Nature  in  thofe 
dayes)  they  may  be  had  for  digging  and  carrying.  For  by 
reafon  of  the  barbarous  religion  of  the  Turks,  which  al- 
loweth  not  the  likenefle  or  reprefentation  of  any  living 
thing,  they  have  been  for  the  mofl:  part  buryed  in  ruifli^s 
or  broken  to  peeces ;  fo  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  light 
upon  any  there,  that  are  not  headlefle  and  lame,  yet  mofl: 
of  them  venerable  for  their  antiquitie  and  elegancy.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  with  much  reverence,  mention  the  every  ] 
way  Right  honourable  Thomas  Howard  Lord  high  Mar-  \\^ 
fliall  oi  England^  as  great  for  his  noble  Patronage  of  Arts 
and  ancient  learning,  as  for  his  birth  and  place.  To 
whofe  liberall  charges  and  magnificence,  this  angle  of 
the  world  oweth  the  firil  fight  of  Greeke  and  Romane 
Statues,  with  whofe  admired  prefence  he  began  to  hon- 
our the  Gardens  and  Galleries  of  Arundel-Houfe  about< 
twentie  yeeres  agoe,  and  hath  ever  fince  continued  to  \ 
tranfplant  old  Greece  into  England,    King  Charles  also  J\ 
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ever  fince  his  comming  to  the  Crowne,  hath  amply  tefti- 
fied  a  Roy  all  liking  of  ancient  ftatues,  by  caufing  a  whole 
army  of  old  forraine  Emperours,  Captaines,  and  Senators 
all  at  once  to  land  on  his  coafts,  to  come  and  doe  him 
homage,  and  attend  him  in  his  palaces  of  Saint  lames^  and 
Sommerfet-houfe.  A  great  part  of  thefe  belonged  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Mantua :  and  fome  of  the  Old-greeke-marble- 
bafes,  columnes,  and  altars  were  brought  from  the  ruines 
of  Apollo's  Temple  at  Delos^  by  that  noble  and  abfolutely 
compleat  Gentleman  Sir  Kenhelme  Dighy  Knight.  In 
the  Garden  at  S*.  lames  there  are  alfo  halfe  a  dozen  brafle 
ftatues,  rare  ones,  caft  by  Hubert  le  Sueur  his  Majefties 
Servant  now  dwelling  in  Saint  Bartholomeives  London, 
the  moft  induftrious  and  excellent  Statuary  in  all  ma- 
terials that  ever  this  Countrey  enjoyed. 

The  beft  of  them  is  the  Gladiator,  molded  from  that 
in  Cardinall  Borghefes  Vtlla^  by  the  procurement  and  in- 
duftry  of  ingenious  Mafter  Gage,  And  at  this  prefent 
the  faid  Mafter  Sueur  hath  divers  other  admirable  molds 
to  caft  in  brafle  for  his  Majeftie,  and  among  the  reft  that 
famous  Biana  of  Ephefus  above  named.  But  the  great 
Horfe  with  his  Majeftie  upon  it,  twice  as  great  as  the 
life,  and  now  well-nigh  finifhed,  will  compare  with  that 
of  the  New-bridge  at  Faris^  or  thofe  others  at  Florence 
and  Madrid^  though  made  by  Sueur  his  Mafter,  lohn  de 
Bolonia  that  rare  worke-man,  who  not  long  fince  lived  at 
Florence,  At  Yorke-houfe  alfo,  the  Galleries  and  Roomes 
are  ennobled  with  the  pofleflion  of  thofe  Romane  Heads, 
and  Statues,  which  lately  belonged  to  Sir  Feter  Faul 
Ruhons  Knight,  that  exquifit  Painter  o?  Antiverp:  and  the 
Garden  will  bee  renowned  fo  long  as  lohn  de  Bologna^s 
Cain  and  Ahel  ftand  erected  there,  a  peece  of  wondrous 
Art  and  Workemanfhip.  The  King  oiSpaine  gave  it  his 
Majeftie  at  his  being  there,  who  beftowed  it  on  the  late 
Duke  oi  Buckingham,  And  thus  have  we  of  late  yeeres 
a  good  fample  of  this  firft  fort  of  Antiquities  accom- 
panied 
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panied  with  fome  novelties,  which  neverthelefle  can 
not  but  fall  fliort  of  thofe  in  other  Countries,  where 
the  love  and  ftudy  of  them  is  farre  andenter,  and  the 
meanes  to  come  by  them  eafier.  ^__ 

It  is  not  enough  for  an  ingenuous  Gentleman  to  behold 
thefe  with  a  vulgar  eye :  but  he  muft  be  able  to  diftin- 
guifli  them,  and  tell  who  and  what  they  be.     To  doe  this, 
there  be  foure  parts  :  Firft,  by  generall  learning  in  Hif-       i  \ 
tory  and  Poetry.    Whereby  we  are  taught  to  know  luptter  \ 

by  his  thunder-bolt.  Mars  by  his  armour,  Neptune  by  his 
Trident,  Apollo  by  his  harpe,  Mercury  by  his  winges  on  his 
cap  and  feet,  or  by  his  Caduceus ;  Ceres  by  a  handfuU  of 
corne.  Flora  by  her  flowers,  Bacchus  by  his  Vine-leaves, 
'Pomona  by  her  Apples,  Hercules  by  his  club  or  Lyons  skin, 
Hercules  infans  by  his  grafping  of  Snakes.  Comedy  by  a 
vizard  in  her  hand,  Blana  by  a  crefcent,  Vallas  by  her  hel- 
met and  fpeare,  and  fo  generally  of  moft  of  the  Deities. 
Some  mortals  alfo  are  knowne  by  their  cognifances,  as 
laaocoon  by  his  Snakes  Itinging  him  to  death,  Cleopatra 
by  a  viper,  Cicero  by  his  wert,  and  a  great  many  more. 

But  becaufe  all  ftatues  have  not  fuch  properties  and 
badges,  there  is  a  fecond  way  to  difcerne  them,  and  thaO  a 
is  by  their  coynes.  For  if  you  looke  upon  them  fidewayefr--" 
and  confider  well  their  halfe-faces,  as  all  coynes  fhew 
them,  you  will  eafily  know  them.  For  this  is  certaine 
(which  alfo  witnefTeth  the  exquifit  diligence  of  ancient 
workes)  that  all  the  faces  of  any  one  perfon,  whether  on 
old  coynes  or  ftones,  in  greater  or  lefler  volume,  are  all 
alike.  Infomuch  as  if  you  bring  an  old  rufty  coyne  to  any 
reafonable  Antiquary  :  if  he  can  fee  but  a  nofe  upon  it, 
or  a  peece  of  the  face,  he  will  give  you  a  fhrewd  guelTe 
at  him,  though  none  of  the  infcription  be  to  be  feene. 

A  third  and  very  good  way  to  diftinguifli  them,  is  by  \ 
the  booke  of  colledion  of  all  the  principall  ilatues  that  \ 
are  now  to  be  feene  at  Rome :  printed  there  with  the  I 
Title,  Icones  fiatuarum  qua  hodie  vifuntur  Roma,  —^ 

He 
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He  that  is  well  acquainted  with  this  booke,  will  eafily 
difcover  at  firft  fight  a  great  many  of  them.  For  there 
are  a  number  of  ftatues  of  one  and  the  fame  perfon :  and 
he  that  knowes  one  of  them  knowes  all  the  reft. 

The  fourth  and  laft  helpe,  and  without  which  the  reft 
^re  weake,  is  to  vifit  them  in  company  of  fuch  as  are 
learned  in  them,  and  by  their  helpe  to  grow  familiar 
with  them,  and  fo  pradife  their  acquaintance. 

Now  befide  the  pleafure  of  feeing,  and  converfmg  with 
thefe  old  Heroes^  (whofe  meere  prefence,  without  any 
farther  confideration,  reared  on  their  feverall  Fedifials^ 
and  ranked  decently,  either /^^  dio^  where  they  fhew  beft, 
or  in  a  ftately  Gallery,  cannot  but  take  any  eye  that  can 
but  fee :)  the  profit  of  knowing  them,  redounds  to  all 
Poets,  Painters,  Archite<Sts,  and  generally  to  fuch  as  may 
have  occalion  to  imploy  any  of  thefe,  and  by  confequent 
to  all  Gentlemen.  To  Poets  for  the  prefentation  of 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Maskes,  Shewes,  or  any  learned 
fcene  whatfoever ;  the  properties  whereof  can  neither  be 
appointed  nor  judged  of,  but  by  fuch  as  are  well  feene  in 
ftatue-craft.  To  Painters,  for  the  piduring  of  fome 
exquifit  arme,  leg,  torfe  or  wreathing  of  the  body,  or  any 
other  rare  pofture,  whether  fmooth  or  forced. 

Befides,  Rounds  (fo  Painters  call  Statues  and  their  frag- 
ments) may  be  had,  when  the  life  cannot,  and  have  the 
patience  to  ftand  when  the  life  will  not :  and  this  is  a 
maxime  among  Artifts  in  this  kind,  that  a  Round  is  better 
to  draw  by,  and  comes  neerer  the  life,  than  any  flat  or 
painting  whatfoever.  And  if  a  Painter  will  meddle  with 
Hiftory,  then  are  old  Statues  to  him  the  onely  life  it  felfe. 
I  call  Reubens  to  witnefle,  (the  beft  ftory-pa inter  of  thefe 
times)  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  kind  hath  not  been 
his  onely  making.  But  his  Statues  before  named,  and  his 
workes  doe  teftifie  it  for  him  :  yea  while  he  is  at  worke, 
he  ufeth  to  have  fome  good  hiftorian  or  Poet  read  to  him, 
which  is  rare  in  men  of  his  profeflion,  yet  abfolutely  ne- 

ceffary. 
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cefTary.  And  as  for  Architects,  they  have  great  ufe  of 
Statues  for  ornaments  for  gates,  arches,  freefes  and 
corniflies,  for  Tombes  and  divers  other  buildings. 

And  therefore  I  may  juftly  conclude  that  the  ftudy  of^ 
Statues  is  profitable  for  all  ingenuous  Gentlemen,  who  \ 
are  the  onely  men  that  imploy  Poets,  Painters,  and  Archi-  | 
tedts,  if  they  be  not  all  thefe  themfelves.  And  if  they  bee  \ 
not  able  to  iudge  of  their  workes,  they  well  deferve  to  be  J 
couzened. 

Infcriptions  follow,  wherein  I  will  be  fhorter,  becaufe  I  of  infcrip-^ 
can  addrefle  you  to  better  helps  in  them,  than  in  the  "°^^-  ^ 
former.  For  of  the  difcovery  of  Statues,  I  know  not  any 
that  have  written  fo  much  as  hath  beene  now  deliverecf, 
but  as  for  Infcriptions  divers  Authors  have  unfolded  them. 
I  will  name  you  one  for  all,  and  that  is  Lipfius^  who  hath 
fet  forth  the  collections  of  another,  and  many  of  his  owne 
befides.  This  booke  of  Infcriptions  is  in  Folio,  and  printed 
^tAntiverp^  ex  ojfic'ma  FlantinianaRaphelengij:  where  in  the 
very  beginning  he  beftoweth  a  leafe  or  two  in  decyphring 
unto  us,  and  explaining  the  fence  of  old  Charaders,  or 
fliort  writing;  as  that  D.  M.  ftands  for  Dijs  Manlbus^ 
which  you  ufually  find  upon  vmes  :  X..  M,  ^for  Luhens 
Meritoque:  D,  D.  D.  for  Dat^  Dicat^  Dedicat:  D.  S,  P. 
for  De  Suo  Pofuit :  and  fo  of  the  reft  which  I  leave,  that 
I  may  not  be  a  Plagiary  'verbatim. 

And  becaufe  Infcriptions  are  not  onely  of  Stones,  as  of 
Vrnes,  Altars,  Veflels,  Gates,  Aquseduds,  &c.  fuch  as 
Lipfius  handleth ;  but  of  Coynes  alfo ;  I  will  give  you 
two  or  three  examples  of  thefe,  with  which  and  fome 
practice  you  may  eafily  unriddle  the  reft.  M,  Durmius  III, 
FIR,  A,  A,  A,  F,  F,  Reade  it  thus,  Marcus  Durmius 
triumvir  auro  argento  ari  flando  feriundo,  Againe,  Imp, 
Ceef,  Trajano,  aug,  ger,  dac,  P,  M,  tr,  p,  Cqf.  vj,  P.  P. 
Exprefle  it  thus ;  Imperatori  Cafari  Trajano^  augufio^  Ger- 
manico^  Vacico^  Fontifci  Maximo^  tribunitia  potefiatis^ 
Confuli  fextum,  Patri  P atria.     Where  by  the  way  I  muft 

commend 
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commend  a  learned  note  of  Stephen  Fafquier  in  his  Re^ 
cherches  de  la  'France^  that  the  word  Fapa  comes  from  an 
old  miftake  of  Fater  Fatria^  written  thus.  Fa,  Fa,  as  we 
have  it  in  many  Coynes.  If  it  bee  demanded  how  wee 
know  that  thefe  characters  are  to  be  thus  read?  I  anfwer, 
by  divers  other  infcriptions  where  they  are  written  at 
large.  1  muffc  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  Arundel-Houfe  is 
the  chiefe  Englifli  fcene  of  ancient  Infcriptions,  which 
Mailer  lohn  Selden  (the  beft  and  learnedft  Antiquary  in 
this  Kingdome)  hath  colleded  together  under  the  title  of 
Marmora  Arundeltana,  You  fhall  finde  all  the  walks 
of  the  houfe  inlayde  with  them,  and  fpeaking  Greeke  and 
Latine  to  you.  The  Garden  efpecially  will  affbord  you 
the  pleafure  of  a  world  of  learned  Ledures  in  this  kinde. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  old  memorials  tends  to  the  illuftration 
of  Hiftorie,  and  of  the  antiquitie  of  divers  matters, 
places,  and  Cities,  which  otherwife  would  be  obfcure,  if 
not  altogether  unknowne  unto  us.  I  will  give  you  the 
next  at  hand  for  example.  Vpon  a  reverfe  of  Kerva  wee 
finde  a  teame  of  Horfes  let  loofe,  with  this  Infcription, 
Vehkulatlone  per  Italiam  remtjfa.  Whereby  wee  learne 
(which  no  Hiftorian  remembers)  that  the  Romane  Em- 
perours  did  command  all  the  carriages  of  the  Countrey 
every  where;  that  Nerva  did  remit  that  burthen  and 

"  acquitted  them  of  it;   and  that  this  grievance  was  fo 

heauy,  that  Coynes  were  ftamped  in  remembrance  of 
the  Emperours  goodnefle  that  eafed  them  of  it. 

of  Coynes.  I  come  to  the  laft  of  our  feledt  Antiquities,  Coynes. 

They  are  much  eafier  to  come-by,  than  either  Statues  or 
Infcriptions:  firft,  in  regard  of  their  numerous  quantitie: 
and  fecondly,  by  reafon  of  their  fmall  bulke,  which 
make  the  purchafe  cheaper,  and  the  carriage  lighter. 
Thofelintendto  handle,  are  Hebrew,  Greeke,  and  Latine. 
Of  thefe,divers  learned  menhave  treated;  chiefly,  Budaus^ 
Agrkolay  Alciat,  Carolus  Mol'maus  Hotomannus^  Di- 
dacus    Covarruvias^  WiUebrordm  Snellius^   and  Edovardus 

Brere- 
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Brereivood.     Thefe  Authors  treat  of  the  feverall  Species 
or  kinds  of  old  Coynes,  and  of  their  weight  and  value  in    | 
moneyes  of  thefe  times.   There  are  others  that  have  col- 
leded  and  reprefented  the  ftamps,  that  is,  the  Figures  and    f 
Infcriptions  of  all  the  individual!  or  feverall  peeces  that 
ever  they  faw  or  read  of.     Such  are  GoltzAus  for  Greeke 
peeces,  Fulvius  Vrfinm  for  Confulars,  Occo  for  Imperials. 
And  for  the  rates  at  which  they  are  now  bought  and  fold 
in  Germany,  Hulfius,     To  thefe  I  adde  Savot  his  Dif-     3 
courfe  des  MedaiUeSy  which  excels  for  the  material!  part 
or  mettle  of  old  Coynes,     And  for  any  thing  omitted 
by  the  reft  I  will  deliver  the  fumme  of  what  thefe  have 
of  the  feverall  fpecies  of  thefe  old  moneys,  but  the  ftudy 
of  individuals,  I  will  leave  to  your  owne  reading  and 
handling. 

A  Shekel  with  its  parts  were  the  only  filver  Coynes  Hebrew- 
the  Hebrewes  had  of  their  owne :  and  therefore  it  is  fome-  coy""- 
times  abfolutely  called  Kefeph  filver,  as  you  may  finde  in 
Gen.  20.  i^.  and  23.  16".  and  43.  21.  and  2  Sam.  18.  11,  12. 
It  was  two-fold ;  for  there  was  a  Shekel  of  the  Sanduary, 
and  another  called  the  Kings  Shekel^  or  the  Publike  or 
common  Shekel. 

The  Shekel!  of  the  Sanduary,  weighed  exadly  halfe  silver. 
an  ounce.    It  (hewed  on  the  one  fide  (as  fome  Antiqua-  a  shekel  of  the 
ries  fay)  the  VefTell  of  Manna  that  was  kept  in  the  Arke,    ^"  ^^^' 
with  thefe  words  Shekel  Ifrael^  that  is  the  Shekel  oflfrael: 
and  on  the  other  fide,  Aarons  rod  budded  and  blowne, 
with  this  infcription  lerufcalaim  Kedojfah^  that  is,  leru- 
falem  the  Holy.     It  was  worth  halfe  a  crowne  of  our 
money. 

The  Kings  Shekel  was  worth  halfe  a  Shekel!  of  the  The  Kings 
San<5tuary,fifteene  pence  of  our  money:  and  had  the  fame  shekel, 
ftampe  with  the  former.    Of  thefe  Alchazar^  Vilalpandus^ 
Chokier^  and  Wajferus  have  written,  who  tell  us  alfo  of  a 
brafle  Shekel  bearing  the  figures  of  a  fprig  of  Balme-tree, 
and  of  a  Palme  tree  :  and  of  another  of  lilver  with  a  Tower 
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on  it,  and  thefe  words.  King  David 2ind  his  fonne  Salomon, 
Item,  they  fay  that  in  the  time  o^luUus  the  fecond,  and 
luco  the  tenth,  Popes,  two  other  Coynes  were  found  with 
our  Saviours  Head  upon  them,  6c  Hebrew  words  fignify- 
ing.  The  anointed  King  is  come  in  Peace.  God  was  made 
man.  And  the  Light  of  man  was  made  Life.  But  thefe 
are  manifeftly  falfe,  faith  Savot^  and  I  thinke  fo  too  •  nay, 
I  beleeve  with  him  that  thofe  ftamps  alfo  before  men- 
tioned and  all  Hebrew  Coynes  that  Antiquaries  fhew  us 
are  fufpicious,  and  that  there  remaineth  not  a  true  Shekel 
to  be  feene  any  where,  though  Benedt^us  Arias  Montanus 
will  needs  perfwade  us  he  had  an  Authentique  one,  in  Ills 
pofleflion.  For  no  ancient  Hiftorian  remembers  what 
were  the  ftamps  of  any  Hebrew  Shekel,  And  thofe  old 
Characters  of  the  forefaid  Shekels  (which  they  fay  are  old 
Samaritane  letters)  have  no  relation  to  any  other  Charac- 
ters knowne  to  the  learned  in  all  the  Eafteme  tongues ; 
and  how  then  can  thefe  Antiquaries  fo  readily  confider 
them?  And  yet  certainely  there  were  coyned  Shekels^ 
though  they  cannot  warrantably  be  defcribed. 

There  was  alfo  the  third  and  fourth  part  of  a  Shekel, 

Gherah^  Agorah^  and  Kejhitah  were  all  of  one  value,  being 

the  twentieth  part  of  a  Shekel^  and  in  our  money  three 

halfe  pence,    Kejhitah  lignifieth  a  Lambe,  becaufe  it  had 

a  Lambe  upon  it. 

A  Shekel  of  A  Shekel  of  gold,  called  alfo  fometimes  Zahah^  weighed 

Gold.  equally  with  the  common  Shekel  of  filver,  a  quarter 

ludg.  8.  2^.      Q^-  ^jj  ounce,  and  worth  of  our  money  feventeene  fliillings 

and  fixepence,  at  the  rate  of  three  pound  ten  fhillings  an 

ounce  :  for  the  allay  or  intrinfic  value  of  all  old  gold  is 

equall  to  our  Angel  gold,  or  rather  to  our  old  Rofe-nobles 

(if  not  better)  which  are  of  23  carats  and  three  graines 

finenefTe. 

We  reade  alfo  di  Adarcon^  Ezra  8.  17.  and  o^Drakmon^ 
Ezra  a.  6^,  and  in  other  places.  Both  of  them  of  equall 
value  with  the  Shekel  of  gold  aforefaid  •  but  queftion- 

lelTe 
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lefle  they  were  forraine,  as  their  very  names  doe  in- 
timate.    For  Adarcon  feemes  to  bee  a  peece  of  Darius^ 
whofe  Coynes  were   called  (as  Flutarch  witnefleth  in  Herod,  in 
the  life  of  Artaxerxes)  Darius^  becaufe  they  bare  his  ^^ipom. 
image  o'th'  one  fide  (o^th'  other  an  Archer)  And  Drakman 
might  be  an  ^Egyptian  Coyne. 

Now   for  the    Summes    of  the   Hebrewes.      Their  a  Uina  of 
Mina  of  Gold  contained  two  hundred  Antique  drammes  ^°^^- 
that  is  25-  ounces,  or,  50  fliekels  after  the  weight  of  the 
Sanduary,  or  100  gold  fhekels,  and  therefore  was  worth 
in  fterlin  mony  .87.  1.  10.  s. 

The  Mina  of  filver  was  of  60  facred  fhekels,  or  of  a  Mina  of 
two  pound  and  halfe  weight,  and  worth  feven  pound  ^^^^Jj^""- 
tenne  fhillings. 

A  Talent  of  filver  contained  3000  fhekels,  or  ii^.  1.  a  Talent  of 
weight,  which  is  in  fterlin  mony  after  the  rate  of  y.  s,per  ^''^^^• 
ounce,  or  3. 1.  fieri,  for  i.  1.  Troy  weight,  375. 1. 

A  Talent  of  gold  after  the  rate  of  the  Sanduary,  and  of  Gold, 
as  Mofes  reckoneth  it,  was  as  much  as  the  filver  in  weight,  ^^<*^-  3 8-  2./- 
and  therefore  after  the  rate  of  3.  1,  10.  s.  in  the  ounce 
Troy,  was  worth  in  our  mony  525'0. 1.  In  this  and  other 
calculations  of  gold,  I  differ  from  Brereivood  who  efti- 
mateth  old  gold  but  at  3.  1.  an  ounce,  but  the  touchflone 
doth  fhew  it  better  than  fo,  and  Goldfmiths  will  give 
3.  1.  10.  s.  for  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  after  Mofes  his  time,  when  Kings 
began  to  reigne  over  Ifraell,  and  fo  forward,  they  did 
eftimate  a  talent  of  filver  after  the  rate  of  the  vulgar 
fhekell,  and  fo  it  was  worth  187. 1.  10.  s.  fterl.  And  it 
is  likely  alfo  that  a  Talent  of  gold  was  not  worth  much 
more  than  the  Talent  of  gold  in  Greece  and  otherwhere, 
which  FoUux  faith,  was  three  peeces  of  gold,  &  fo  it  was 
worth  2. 1.  12.  s.  6,  d.  fieri.  And  whofoever  fhall  well 
confider  (as  Brerewood  doth)  that  place  in  the,  i  Chro.  22. 
14..  will  find  that,  unlefTe  wee  come  to  thefe  lafl  rates, 
thofe  fummes  of  gold  and  filver  which  David  left  for  the 
I  2  building 
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building  of  the  Temple,  will  exceed  in  all  likelyhood  his 
ability,  and  the  worke  it  felfe,  though  all  the  wals  fhould 
have  beene  made  of  Silver.  And  fo  much  for  Hebrew 
Coynes  and  fummes. 

Greeke  coynes.  The  Greeke  follow.  And  becaufe  when  a  Greeke 
Author  mentions  a  dramme  abfolutely,  without  naming 
any  place  or  countrey  with  it,  he  meaneth  the  Attique, 
I  will  begin  with  it,  and  make  it  the  foundation,  and 
ground  of  all  Greeke  money. 

A  Dramme.  The  Attiquc  dramme  had  on  it  the  figure  of  a  burning 

Lampe  (facred  to  Minerva)  with  the  word  bpaxM-  It 
was  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  worth  7.  ^.  ob. 
fterl. 

A  Didramme  Didrachmum^  called  alfo  Bos  (becaufe  it  had  the  ftampe 

of  a  bull  upon  it)  was  firft  coyned  by  Thefeus  in  memory 
of  the  Marat hontan  bull  whichhe  killed.  It  is  two  drammes, 
and  therefore  15.  ^.  of  our  money. 

A  Tridramme.  Trtdrachmum  was  a  peece  of  three  drammes,  worth  i.  s. 

10.  d.  ob.  Iterl. 

A  Stater.  Stater  or  Tetradrachmum^  foure  drammes,  had  on  it 

the  head  of  Minerva^  (whence  it  was  alfo  called  irapdivos 
and  Koprj)  and  on  the  reverfe  an  Owle,  whence  grew  the 
Proverbe,  Owles  to  Athens. 

The  coynes  under  a  dramme,  or  rather  the  parts  there- 
of, were. 

OMus  (becaufe  itcarryed  the  forme  of  a  fpit  or  obelifque 
fo  called)  was  the  fixth  part  of  a  dram,  and  of  our  mony, 
a  penny  farthing. 

Semioholus^  halfe  an  obolm^  halfe  penny  farthing  Eng- 
lifh. 

Dloholm  (or  Dioholum^  for  fo  alfo  the  reft  of  thefe  oho  Is 
may  terminate.)  The  forepart  of  it  fliewed  lupiters  head, 
the  reverfe  an  Owle.  It  was  worth  two  pence  halfe 
penny. 

Triobolus^  with  the  face  of  lupiter  on  both  fides,  worth 
three  pence.     It  was  halfe  a  dramme. 

Tetrobolus 
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Tetrobolm^  lupiters  head  was  on  th'  one  fide^  and  two  Tetroboitu. 
Owles  on  the  other,  worth  5",  ^  fterl. 

Thefe  were  the  Attique  Coynes  in  Silver. 

The  M^naan  dramme  was  worth  10  Attique  obols.  Drachma 
and  of  our  mony  ii.  ^,  ob.  And  the  obols  thereof  were  ^^f"^- 
anfwerable. 

The  Corinthian  Stater  was  worth  one  and  twenty  pence  Stater  CormthiM. 
wanting  a  farthing. 

The   Macedonian  Stater  was  worth   hard   upon   two  Stater  Uacedo- 
fliillings  nine  pence  halfe  penny.  "*«*• 

The  Sardian  and  Ferjlan  Sigle  was  Worth  tenne  pence.  Sigita  Sardiantu. 

The  Ciftophorus^  an  Afian  coyne,  fo  called  becaufe  it 
reprefented  a  man  bearing  a  pannier,  was  worth  neere 
upon  fine  pence. 

DanacCy  Charons  fare,  about  one  penny. 

Mreolum  was  an  Attique  brafle  Coyne  of  an  ounce  ty£reoium. 
weight  worth  two  graines  of  Silver,  and  therefore  of 
Phyfitians  called  Chalcus,    It  was  the  fixt  part  of  an  obolm^ 
and  worth  lefle  than  a  farthing.    It  was  alfo  called  obolus 
aratus, 

Dichalcum^  therefore  was  better  than  a  farthing. 

Minutum  or  XeTrroV,  the  feventh  part  of  Mreolum,  XfnrSv. 

The  Golden  Attique  Stater  weighed  two  drammes,  a  Stater  of 
and  therefore  worth  as  much  as  the  Golden  Shekel.  17.  Gol<i- 
s.  6.  d. 

Semiftater  aureus  weighed  one  dramme,  and  was  worth. 
8.  s.  ^.  d. 

The  Tetraflaterlum  was  rather  a  weight  or  fum  than  a 
coyne  (as  Breremjood  fuppofeth.)  It  was  an  ounce  of  gold 
and  therefore  worth.  5.  J.  10.  s. 

The  Macedonian  Stater  weighed  fomewhat  more  than 
the  Attique,  and  therefore  worth  hard  upon  20.  s. 

The  Daric  and  Cizycen  Staters  were  equall  each  of  them 
with  the  Attique,  or  very  little  better. 

The  Greeke  fummes  were  a  Mina  and  a  Talent.  creeke  fums. 

Mina  containes  100  drammes  of  the  fame  country,  a  m/««. 

of 
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of  which  the  Mina  is,  and  is  the  fixtieth  part  of  its 
Talent :  fo  that  the  Attique  Mina  was  worth,  5.1.  i.  s. 

A  Talent.  A  Talent  contained  60  Minos  of  its  owne  country,  or 

6000  drammes. 

There  were  two  Attique  Talents,  the  greater  and 
lelTer. 

The  lefler  was  of  6'ooo  drams,  and  therefore  worth 
.187. 1.  10.  s. 

In  all  Authors  if  a  Talent  be  put  abfolutely  and  with- 
out any  other  circumftance,  this  lefTer  Attique  is  meant. 

The  great  Attique  Talent  as  alfo  the  Egyptian  con- 
tained 8000  Attique  drammes,  and  was  worth  a5'o. 
pound  fterlin. 

The  Syrian  Talent,  lyoo  Attique  drammes,' 
4.(^.  1.  17,  s.  6.  d. 

The  JEuboique  Talent,  4000  Attique  drammes, 
125-.  1.  o.  s.  o.  d. 

The  Rhodian  Talent,  45:00  Attique  drammes, 
140. 1.  12.  s.  6",  d. 

The  Babylonian  Talent,  7000  Attique  drammes,  ^  fterl. 
218. 1.  i^".  s.  o.  d. 

The  ^ginsean  Talent,  loooo  Attique  drammes, 
512. 1.  10,  s.  o.  d. 

The  Alexandrian  Talent,  12000  Attique  drams, 
575".  1.  o.  s.  o.  d.  which  was  alfo  the  value  of  the 
Mofaique  Talent. 

There  were  alfo  in  fome  countreys  very  fmall  fummes 
which  they  called  Talents,  but  improperly  ;  for 

The  Sicilian  Talent  of  old  was  worth  about  3.  s.  p.  d, 
and  The  Neapolitan  as  much.  Item,  the  later  Sicilian 
and  Syracufan  Talent  was  worth,  i.  s.  10,  d.  ob.  And  the 
Talentum  Rhe^num^  3.  d.  ob.  q.  as  FoUux  and  Suidas  fay. 

Laftly,  they  tell  us  alfo  that  there  was  a  Talent,  called, 
not  plainly  a  Talent  (for  then  the  Silver  one  was  meant) 
but  a  Talent  of  Gold,  which  (as  I  faid  before)  contained 

three 
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three  Staters  of  gold,  2. 1.  11.  s.  6,  d.  fieri.  So  that  wee 
muft  diftinguifli  betweene  a  Silver  Talent  in  Gold,  and 
a  Talent  of  Gold,  as  we  may  plainly  fee  in  Plautus  in 
Truculento,  Hem  tibt  talentum  argentic  Philippicum  eji^ 
tene  ttbi,  Heere  hee  meaneth  a  filver  Attique  talent  of 
the  lefTer  fort  in  Fhilippian  gold  Staters. 

I  come  laftly  to  the  Romane  Coynes,  and  begin  with  Romane 
BrafTeones.  ^°y""- 

As^  quafiasy  had  firft  the  llampe  of  a  Sheepe  on  the  m. 
one  fide,  and  an  Oxe  on  th'other,  whence  it  was  called 
pecunia,  Fliny  faith,  that  in  the  firft  Funic  warre  it  was 
reduced  to  the  weight  of  two  ounces  (having  beene  be- 
fore of  a  pound  weight),  and  fuch  a  one  I  have  in  my 
owne  pofleflion.  Afterwards  it  was  brought  to  an  ounce, 
and  laft  of  all  to  halfe  an  ounce,  where  it  refted,  till  the 
Emperours  came  in,  who  fhrunke  them  to  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce.  It  was  worth  a  halfe  penny  farthing.  And  it  is 
difcerned  by  this  figure  i.  With  the  head  or  prowe  of  a 
Ship  on  the  traverfe  5  and  lanus  bijrons  on  the  forepart  • 
for  fo  they  were  ftamped  in  later  times,  the  former  ftampe 
of  cattle  being  grown  e  out  of  date.  There  was  alfo  a 
peece  of  filver  of  the  fame  value  with  Ajjis^  and  called 
ItbeUa, 

SemtJJis  or  SembeUa^  quafi  femi-ajjis^  and  femt'UbeUa^  Sembella. 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  letter  S,  with  Romulus  his  head 
on  the  forepart,  and  the  fi^repart  of  a  Gaily  on  the  other 
fide  with  the  word  Roma  underneath.  Varro  fayes  there 
were  fomefembella  of  later  times  Coyned  of  filver.  It 
was  better  than  a  farthing  of  our  money. 

Triensy  the  third  part  of  an  aj^s,  a  farthing  worth.         Trims. 

§uadransj  the  fourth  part  of  affts^  lefle  than  a  farthing,  e^rans. 
of  old  called  triuncis  and  Terumius  becaufe  it  comprehended 
three  ounces.    And  becaufe  it  had  the  figure  of  a  Lighter 
or  Boats  head  upon  it ;  which  in  Latine  is  called  rates^ 
it  was  called  Ratitus, 

Sextans^  the  fixth  part  of  affisy  halfe  a  farthing.  Sextms. 

Vncia 
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Vncta  the  ix^^  part  of  ajjis^  and  Semuncia  halfe  fo  much. 
Sextula  the  fixth  part  of  an  ounce. 
All  thefe  forenamed  peeces  were  lefle  than  affis.  Above 
it^  were 
Dupondius.  Dupondius^  fo   called    becaufe   affis   was    unum  pondo 

and  dupondtus  was  two,  and  marked  therefore  with 
11. 
silver  Coynes.  Varro  telleth  US  of  DecuJJis^  Vtceffts^  TrkeJJts  and 
CentuJJts.  It  may  bee  fome  of  thefe  brafle  peeces 
aforefaid  had  their  equals  in  filver  of  the  fame  name. 
But  thofe  that  were  properly  filver,  were  thefe  follow- 
ing. 
Denarius.  Denanus^  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  worth  tenne  aj[fes^ 

and  in  the  twelve   firft  Emperours  time   it  weighed 
exadly  an   Attique   dramme,   and  was  worth  of  our 
money  feven  pence  halfe  penny.     The  Confular  peeces 
have  ufually  Romes  head  on  the  one  fide  with  the  word 
Roma^  and  the  number  X,  being  the  marke  of  a  Denarius : 
and  on  the  reverfe  higa  or  quadriga^  whence  alfo  it  was 
called  Btgatus  and  quadrigatus^  and  underneath  was  the 
name  of  the  Confull  in  whofe  time  it  was  Coyned. 
Thefe  confulars  were  fomewhat  heavier  than  the  fore- 
cfaid  Imperials ;  but  the  later  Imperials  doe  wondroufly 
i  degenerate  from  both,  in  weight  and  finenefle  of  allay, 
land  in  workemanfliip  alio.     The  Imperials  fliewed  on 
i  the  forepart  the  Emperours  Head  with  his  Infcription, 
\  and  on  the  reverfe  fome  Altar,  Triumphall  Arch-temple, 
or  fome  other  memoriall  as  beft  pleafed  him. 

§luinartusy  a  halfe  denarius^  three  pence  three  farthings, 
was  alfo  called  ViSioriatus^  becaufe  it  had  ufually  the  figure 
of  vidory  on  it.     Its  marke  was  V. 

Sejiertiusy  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  worth  halfe  a  qui^ 
nariuSy  or  duos  ajfes  cum  dimidioy  quafi  fefquitertiuSy  the 
fourth  part  of  a  denarius^  two  pence  wanting  halfe  a 
farthing,  and  was  marked  thus  HS,  By  this  coyne  the 
Romans  ufed  moftly  to  make  up  and  reckon  their  ac- 
counts. 


Slmnarius. 


Seftertint. 
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counts,  and  therefore  it  is  exprefled  in  many  places  of 

good  Authors  by  the  word  Nummus  abfolutely.     It  had 

anciently  the  figures  of  Cafior  and  FoUux  on  it.    But  Fliny  Lib.  34..  c^.  4. 

teacheth  us  that  the  Sefiertius  was  alfo  of  brafTe,  and  that 

of  the  beft,  which  they  called  Marcian^  and  our  vulgar 

Antiquaries  fuppofe  to  be  Corinthian^  and  weighed  about 

an  ounce. 

Ohlus  (faith  Celfus)  was  equall  to  the  Atticke  ohol^  Gold, 
being  the  fixt  part  of  a  denarius^  and  therefore  a  penny 
farthing  Englifh. 

The  Aureus  varied  as  the  denarius  did.     For  the  firft  Aureus. 
Imperials  weigh  about  two  drammes,  double  the  weight 
of  a  denarius y  and  worth  17.  s.  6.  d.  of  our  money.     The 
Confulars  are  two  or  three  fhillings  better.     The  later 
peeces  which  began  in  Alexander  Severus  his  time  were  Semtjf%s. 
reduced  to  halfe  an  aureus ^  and  then  to  a  third,  and 
therefore  called  SemiJJis  aurei^  and  TremiJJts  aurei  or  Triens :  Tremiffis. 
the  SemijJis  weighing  a  dram  worth  eight  fhillings  nine 
pence,  the  TremiJJts  five  fhillings  ten  pence.    Whereupon 
the  old  Imperialls,  and    Confulars  were  called  Solidi. 
There  was  alfo   a  Scruple  of  gold  worth   about  two  Scrufuium. 
fhillings  three  pence. 

After  the  Empire  was  tranflated  to  Conflantinople, 
other  coynes  with  other  names  were  minted,  as  • 

Miliarijium^  weighing  two  drammes,  and  worth  i .  s.  3  .d.  JHUiarifmm. 

Ceration  or  Siliqua^  of  the  weight  of  a  dramme,  worth,  ceratium. 
7.  ob. 

FoUis  a  brafTe  coyne,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  thinne  like  FoUU. 
a  leafe,  worth  neere  upon  a  halfe  penny. 

The  Romane  fummes  were.  Romane  fums. 

Sejiertium^  It  comprehended  one  thoufand  fejiertiesy  Seffertium. 
that  is  feven  pound  fixteene  fhillings  three  pence.  And 
heere  I  will  give  a  note,  concerning  the  Romane  fafliion 
of  accounting  byfefierties.  For  decern  fejierty  are  tenne 
fejiertiesy  decern  fejtertium  are  ten  thoufand  y>/?^r//Vj,  decies 
fejierti&m  are  1000000  fefierties, 

Uhra 
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Libra  feu  Ponda.  Ubra  or  Vondo^  contained  12  ounces  of  filver,  that  is 
^6  denar'ij  of  the  firft  Emperours,  and  was  worth  of  fterlin 
money  three  pounds. 

Talentum.  Tolentum^  x^  fefiertiay  that  is  24.000  f^ftertij^  or  ^000 

of  the  forefaid  denary  :  the  fame  with  the  Attique,  and 
therefore  worth  187. 1. 10.  s.  For  the  Romanes  borrowed 
their  Talents,  Mina's^  and  drammes  of  the  Grecians, 
and  thefe  their  pound  and  ounce  of  the  Romanes,  as  Galen 
confefleth. 

s^ortvdA.  Sportula  was  a  fmall  fumme  of  money  containing  100 

quadr antes ^  or  10  fejiertij ;  which  great  men  gave  to  each 
of  their  followers  and  fervants  in  liew  of  a  plentiful! 
fupper  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  It  was  worth  of  our 
money  nineteene  pence  wanting  a  farthing,  just  a  cardecu, 
or  French  quarter-crowne. 

Thus  much  of  the  fpecies  or  kinds  of  Hebrew,  Greeke, 
and  Latine  Coynes,  and  their  fummes.  I  will  now  give 
you  a  few  examples  of  the  benefit  and  ufe  of  them. 

Gen.  23.  I  J.  Abraham  bought  the  Field,  Cave,  and  Trees  of  Mack- 

pelah  for  4.00  Shekels,  that  is  for  50  1.  fterl. 

Exod.  37.  23.        Mofes  made  the  golden  Candlefticke  with  his  feven 

H-  Lamps,  Snuffers,  and  Snuffe-difhes  of  a  Talent  of  pure 

Gold,  that  is  five  thoufand  two  hundred  fiftie  pounds 
flerlin. 

2  Sam.  14..  26.  Abfoloms  hairc  which  he  yeerely  polled,  weighed  200 
Shekels  after  the  Kings  weight  •  that  is,  foure  pounds  two 
ounces  Troy-weight. 

Mach.  26. 1/.  For  thirtie  peeces  of  filver  ludas  betrayed  his  Mafter, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  is,  for  three  pounds  fifleene 
ftiillings  of  our  money.  For  I  faid  before  that  by  a  peece 
of  filver  the  lewes  meane  a  Shekel,  and  therefore  Eufebius 
rendersthis  place  of -M^^/^^iy,  very  well,T/)i(iKoi;ra  a-TaTrjpaSy 
inftead  of  TpidKovra  apyvpia* 

Tiut.in  Pom.  The  Revenue  of  the  Romanes  was  by  Mithridates  his 

overthrow  increafed  8500  myriades,  Obferve  that  the 
Greekes  when  they  number  without  naming  the  fpecies 

of 
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of  money,  they  meane  drammes ;  for  they  reckon  by 
drammes  as  the  Romanes  by  fefterties.  So  then  8foo 
myriads  of  drammes  (a  myriad  is  loooo)  are  i.6')6i^%A, 
of  Englifh  money  ;  Whereas  their  Revenue  before  that 
time  was  but  yooo  myriades,  that  is,  15(^24.^9 1.  fterl.  So 
that  now  their  intire  revenue  was  yeerely,  4218747.  1. 
fter. 

The  pearle  which  Cleopatra  diflblved  in  vineger,  and  T/w.  /.  9  c.  14. 
drank  off  at  a  draught  was  eftimated  centies  Sefiertium^  in 
figures  to  be  exprefled  thus,  1 0000000  Sefterties,  that 
is  78125. 1.  fterlin. 

Thus  may  you  reduce  all  other  fummes  in  any  old 
Author  to  what  fpecies  or  kind  of  money  you  pleafe. 

And  by  this  time  you  may  perceive  that  without  this   A. 
money-learning,  you  muft  be  forced  to  balke  the  moft     ' 
materiall  paflages  of  ancient  Hiftory.    For  what  is  there 
in  the  affaires  and  occurrences  of  this  world,  that  can  bee 
thought  more  materiall  or  worthier  our  paufe  and  confi^  t 

deration,  than  money,  the  price  of  all  things,  and  the 
chiefe  commander  in  warres  or  peace? 

Finally  there  is  alfo  much  learned  pleafure  and  delight  ^ 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  feverall  figures  ftamped  on-^ 
each  fide  of  thefe  Antique  Coynes.  1  will  let  pafTe  the 
content  a  man  has  to  fee,  and  handle  the  very  fame  indi- 
viduall  things  which  were  in  ufe  fo  many  ages  agoe :  for 
bookes  and  hiltories  and  the  like  are  but  copyes  of  Anti- 
quity bee  they  never  fo  truely  defcended  unto  us :  but 
coynes  are  the  very  Antiquities  themfelves.  -.  But  would 
you  fee  a  patterne  of  the  Rogus  or  fiinerall  pile  burnt  at 
the  canonization  of  the  Romane  Emperors  ?  would  you 
fee  how  the  Augurs  Hat,  and  JJtuus  were  made?  Would 
you  fee  the  true  and  undoubted  modells  of  their  Temples, 
Alters,  Deities,  Columnes,  Gates,  Arches,  AquaeducSts, 
Bridges,  Sacrifices,  Veflels,  Sella  Curules^  Enfignes  and 
Standards,  Navall  and  murall  Crownes,  A mphyt heaters, 
Circi,  Bathes,  Chariots,  Trophies,  Ancilia,  and  a  thou- 

fand 
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fand  things  more;  Repare  to  the  old  coynes^and  you  fliall 
find  them,  and  all  things  elfe  that  ever  they  did,  made,  or 
ufed,  there  fliall  you  fee  them  excellently  and  lively  re- 
prefented.  Befides,  it  is  no  fmall  fatisfadion  to  an  inge- 
nuous eye  to  contemplate  the  faces  and  heads,  and  in  them 
the  Charadters  of  all  thefe  famous  Emperours,  Captaines 
and  illuftrious  men  whofe  adions  will  bee  ever  admired, 
both  for  themfelves,  and  the  learning  of  the  pennes  that 
writ  them. 

Chap.   XIII. 

Of  Drawings  Limning^  and  Tainting :  with 

the  lives  of  the  famous  Italian 

Painters, 

Since  Ariflotle  numbreth  Graphtce^  generally  taken, 
for  whatsoever  is  done  with  the  Pen  or  Pencill  (as 
writing  faire.  Drawing,  Limning  and  Painting)  a- 
mongft  thofe  his  irai8eufxara,  or  generous  Practices  of 
youth  in  a  well  governed  Common-wealth :  I  am  bound 
1^  alfo  to  give  it  you  in  charge  for  your  exercife  at  leafure, 
it  being  a  quality  moft  commendable,  and  fo  many  wayes 

tufefuU  to  a  Gentleman,     For  fhould  you  (if  neceflity  re- 
quired) be  employed  for  your  Countries  fervice  in  fol- 
lowing the  warre,  you  can  defcribe  no  plot,  manner  of 
fortification,  forme  of  BattaUia^   fituation  of  Towne, 
Caftle,  Fort,  Haven,  Hand,  courfe  of  River,  paflage 
thorow  Wood,  Marifli;   over  Rocke,  Mountaine,  &c. 
(which  a  difcreet  Generall  doth  not  alwayes  commit 
to  the  eye  of  another)  without  the  helpe  of  the  fame. 
The  manifold  In  all  Mathcmaticall  Demonftrations,  nothing  is  more 
ufe  of  painting  required  in  ourtravaile  in  forraine  Regions.  It  bringeth 
or  Limning.    \^q^q  ^ith  vs  from  the  fartheft  part  of  the  world  in  our 
bofomes,  whatfoever  is  rare  and  worthy  the  obfervance, 
as  the  generall  Mappe  of  the  Country,  the  Rivers, 

Harbours, 
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Harbours,  Havens,  Promontories,  &c*  within  the 
Landfcap,  of  faire  Hils,  fruitful!  Valleyes :  the  formes 
and  colours  of  all  Fruits,  feverall  beauties  of  their 
Flowers ;  of  medicinable  Simples  never  before  feene  or 
heard  of:  the  orient  Colours,  and  lively  Pidures  of 
their  Birds,  the  fhape  of  their  Beafts,  Fifties,  Wormes, 
Flyes,  &c.  It  prefents  our  eyes  with  the  Complexion, 
Manner,  and  their  Attyre.  It  fliewes  us  the  Rites  of 
their  Religion,  their  Houfes,  their  Weapons,  and  man- 
ner of  Warre.  Befide,  it  preferveth  the  memory  of  a 
deareft  Friend,  or  faireft  Miftrefle.  And  fmce  it  is 
onely  the  imitation  of  the  furface  of  Nature,  by  it  as  in 
a  booke  of  golden  and  rare-limmed  Letters,  the  chiefe 
end  of  it,  wee  reade  a  continual!  Ledure  of  the  Wife- 
dome  of  the  Almightie  Creator,  by  beholding  even  in  lob.  39.  13. 
the  feather  of  the  Veacocke  a  ^  Miracle,  as  Ariftotle  *  ti  Gavfta- 
faith.  ''^^''' 

And  that  you  ftiould  not  elleeme  bafely  of  the  pradife 
thereof,  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  ancient  times,  Painting 
was  admitted  into  the  firft  place  among  the  liberall  Arts, 
and  throughout  all  Greece  taught  onely  to  the  children  of 
Noble  men  in  the  Schooles,  and  altogether  forbidden  to 
be  taught  to  fervants  or  flaves. 

In  no  lefle  honour  and  efteeme  was  it  held  among  the 
Romanes,  as  we  finde  in  P/my  and  many  others  who 
every  where  advance  the  Profeflbrs ;  and  the  dignitie  of 
the  pradife  thereof  nothing  bafe  or  fervile,  fince  one  of 
the  moft  Noble  Families  in  Rome,  the  Fal^ij  thought 
themfelves  much  honoured  by  the  addition  of  that  Sir- 
name  PISior»  For  the  firft  of  that  name,  although  he  was 
moft  honourably  defcended,  honoured  with  many  Titles, 
Confulftiips  and  Triumphes,  excellently  learned  in 
the  lawes,  and  befide  accounted  in  the  number  of  the 
Orators  of  his  time ;  yet  he  thought  his  skill  in  painting 
added  to  thefe  Honours,  and  his  memory  would  heare  the 
better  of  pofteritie,  for  that  he  was  endued  with  fo  excel- 
lent 
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lent  a  qualitie :  for  after  with  his  owne  hand  he  had  pain- 
ted the  Temple  ofSa/us  round  about  within,  and  finiilied 
his  worke,  he  wrote  in  faire  letters  in  an  eminent  place, 
^luintus  Fahius  p'mxi. 

Neither  was  it  the  cxercife  of  Nobility  among  the 
ancients  onely,  but  of  late  dayes  and  in  our  times  we  fee 
it  pradtifed  by  the  greateft  Princes  of  Europe^  without 
praejudice  to  their  Honours.  Francis  the  firft.  King  of 
France^  was  very  excellent  with  his  pencill ;  and  the  ver- 
tuous  Margaret  Queene  of  Navarre^  befide  her  excellent 
veine  in  Poefie,  could  draw  and  limne  excellently:  the  like 
UmazjHi.  is  reported  of  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy, 

Nor  can  I  overpafTe  the  ingenuity  and  excellency  of 
many  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  of  our  owne  nation  herein, 
of  whom  I  know  many  :  but  none  in  my  opinion,  who 
deferveth  more  refpecSt  and  admiration  for  his  skill  and 
practice  herein  than  Mafter  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Broome 
in  Suffolke  (younger  fonne  to  the  moft  Honourable  and 
bountiful!  minded  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon ^  Knight,  and  eldeft 
Barronet,)  not  inferiour  in  my  judgement  to  our  skilful- 
left  Mafters.  But  certainely  I  know  not  what  favoura- 
ble afpe6t  of  Heaven  that  right  noble  and  ancient  family 
hath  which  produceth  like  delicate  fruits  from  one  Stem 
fo  many  excellent  in  feverall  qualities,  that  no  one  name 
or  family  in  England  can  fay  the  like. 

Painting  is  a  quality  I  love  (I  confefle)  and  admire  in 
others,  becaufe  ever  naturally  from  a  child,  I  have  beene 
addidled  to  the  practice  hereof:  yet  when  I  was  young 
1  have  beene  cruelly  beaten  by  ill  and  ignorant  Schoole- 
mafters,  when  I  have  beene  taking,  in  white  and  blacke, 
the  countenance  of  fome  one  or  other  (which  I  could  doe 
at  thirteene  and  foureteene  yeeres  of  age:  befide  the 
Mappe  of  any  Towne  according  to  Geometricall  propor- 
tion, as  I  did  of  Cambridge  when  I  was  of  Trinity  CoUedge^ 
and  a  lunior  Sophifter,)  yet  could  they  never  beate  it  out 
of  me.     I  remember  one  Mafter  I  had  (and  yet  living 

not 
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not  farre  from  S.  Albanes)  tooke  me  one  time  draw- 
ing out  with  my  penne  that  peare-tree  and  boyes  throw- 
ing at  it,  at  the  end  of  the  Latine  Grammar :  which  hee 
perceiving  in  a  rage  ftrooke  me  with  the  great  end  of  the 
rodde,  and  rent  my  paper,  fwearing  it  was  the  onely  way 
to  teach  me  to  robbe  Orchards  ^  befide,  that  I  was  placed 
with  him  to  be  made  a  Scholler  and  not  a  Painter,  which 
I  was  very  likely  to  doe  ^  when  I  well  remember  he  con- 
strued unto  me  the  beginning  of  the  firfl:  Ode  in  Horace^ 
Editey  fet  ye  forth,  Mcecenas^  the  fports,  atavis  Re^hus^ 
of  our  ancient  Kings :  but  leaving  my  ingenious  Mafter, 
to  our  purpole. 

For  your  firft  beginning  and  entrance  in  draught, 
make  your  hand  as  ready  as  you  can  (without  the  helpe 
of  your  compafles)  in  thofe  generall  figures  of  the  Circle, 
ovall,  fquare,  triangle,  cylinder,  &c.  for  thefe  are  the 
foundation  of  all  other  proportions.  As  for  example, 
your  ovall  diredts  you  in  giving  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
face.  Your  Square  or  Cube  for  all  manner  of  ground 
plots,  formes  of  fortification ;  wherein  you  have  no  ufe 
of  the  Circle  at  all.  Your  Circle  againe  diredts  you  in 
all  orbicular  formes  whatfoever,  and  fo  forth  of  the  reft. 

Having  made  your  hand  fit  and  ready  in  generall  pro- 
portion, learne  to  give  all  bodies  their  true  Ihaddowes 
according  to  their  eminence  and  concavity,  and  to  heigh- 
then  or  deepen,  as  your  body  appeareth  neerer  or  farther 
from  the  light  •  which  is  a  matter  of  great  judgement, 
and  indeed  the  foule  (as  I  may  fay)  of  a  pidure. 

Then  learne  all  manner  of  Drapery,  that  is,  to  give 
garments,  and  all  manner  of  ftuffes,  cloth,  filke,  and 
linnen  their  naturall  and  proper  folds ;  which  at  the  firft 
will  feeme  ftrange  and  difficult  unto  you,  but  by  imitat- 
ing the  choifeft  prints  and  peeces  of  the  moft  judicious 
Mafters,  with  your  owne  obfervance  you  will  very  eafily 
attaine  the  skill.  But  fince  I  have  already  publiflied  a 
booke  oi  Drawing  and  Limning^  wherein  I  have  discovered 

what- 
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^Albert  Durer. 


Huh.  Goltzjus. 


Michael  Angela. 


Hans  Holben. 

*  He  painted 
the  Chappell 
at  white-Hall, 
and  S.  lames. 
Jofeph  of 
KArimathea^ 
LazArtti  rifing 
from  the  dead, 
&c.  were  his. 
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whatfoevcr  I  have  thought  neceflary  to  perfedion  herein : 
I  will  referre  you  for  farther  inftrudtion  to  it,  and  onely 
here  give  you  the  principall  Authors  for  your  Imitation. 

Since,  as  I  faid,  proportion  is  the  principall  and  chiefe 
thing  you  are  firft  to  learne,  I  commend  unto  you  that 
Prince  of  Painters  and  Graund-mafter  Albert  Durer^  who 
belide  that  his  peeces  for  proportion  and  drapery  are  the 
beft  that  are,  hee  hath  written  a  very  learned  booke  of 
Symmetry  and  proportions,  which  hath  beene  fmce 
tranflated  out  of  high  Dutch  into  Latine.  And  though 
his  peeces  have  beene  long  fmce  worne  out  of  prefle,  yet 
you  may  happen  upon  them  among  our  skilful!  painters ; 
which  if  you  can  get  reafonably,  keepe  them  as  jewels, 
fince  I  beleeve  you  ftiall  never  fee  their  like :  they 
feeme  old,  and  commonly  are  marked  with  a  great  D 
in  an  A. 

For  a  bold  touch,  variety  of  pofture,  curious  and  true 
fhaddow,  imitate  Goltz.ius^  his  prints  are  commonly  to 
be  had  in  Popes-head-alley.  Himfelfe  was  living  at  my 
laft  being  in  the  Low  Countries  at  Harlem  but  by  reafon 
of  the  loffe  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  hath  given  over  etchinge  * 
in  copper,  and  altogether  exercifeth  his  pencill  in  oyle. 

The  peeces  of  Michael  Angela  are  rare  and  very  hard 
to  be  come  by.  Himfelfe  lived  in  Rome^  and  was  while 
hee  lived  efteemed  the  beft  Painter  in  Europe^  as  verily  it 
feemeth  by  that  his  famous  peece  of  the  I afl  judgement^  in 
the  Popes  Chappell,  being  accounted  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  world. 

Hans  Holben  was  likewife  an  excellent  Mafter,  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  eight,  and  was  emploied 
by  him  againft  the  comming  of  the  Emperour  Charles 
the  5-.  into  England\  I  have  feene  many  peeces  of  his  in 
oyle,  and  one  of  his  owne  draught  with  a  penne,  a  moft 
curious  chimney-peece  K.  Henry  had  befpoke  for  his  new 
built  pallace  at  BridewelL 

Of 
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Of  latter  times  and  in  our  age  the  workes  of  Shadan^  loan.  Sh*dan, 
Wierix^  and  my  honeft  loving  friend  Crispin  de  Pas  of  ^'^rix. 
Vtrecht  are  of  moft  price,  thefe  cut  to  the  Jife,  a  thing  ^"i?""  ^'  M^- 
pradtifed  but  of  J  ate  yeares :  their  pieces  will  beft  inftrud 
you  in  the  countenance,  for  the  naturall  fhadowes  there- 
of, the  caft  and  forme  of  the  eye,  the  touch  of  the  mouth, 
the  true  fall,  turning  and  curling  of  the  haire,  for  ruffes. 
Armor,  &c. 

When  you  are  fomewhat  ready  in  your  draught  (for 
which  you  muft  provide  pens  made  of  Ravens  quils,  blacke 
lead,  dry  pencils  made  of  what  colour  you  pleafe  by 
grinding  it  with  flrong  wort,  and  then  rowling  it  up 
pencill-wife,  and  fo  let  it  dry)  get  my  booke,  entituled 
the  Gentlemans  Exercife^  which  will  teach  you  the  ufe  and 
ordering  of  all  manner  of  colours  for  Limning,  as  how  to 
make  any  one  colour  what  you  pleafe  by  the  compofition 
of  many,  as  a  Scarlet,  Carnation,  Flame-colour,  all  man- 
ner of  Greenes  for  Leaves  or  Banckes,  Purples  for  the 
breake  of  the  morning,  the  Violet,  the  Hyacinth,  &c.  all 
manner  of  changeable  colours  in  garments  of  Silke, 
brownes  and  blackes  for  haire  colours,  the  colours  of 
barkes  of  Trees,  the  Sea,  Fountaines,  Rockes,  Flefh- 
colours  or  Carnations  for  the  face  and  complexion  with 
the  manner  of  preparing  your  card,  in  briefe  whatfoever 
is  needful  to  be  known  of  a  practitioner.  Now  having 
your  colours  in  their  fhels  finely  ground  and  waQied,  and 
variety  of  pencils  great  and  fmall,  begin  firft  to  wafh  over 
fome  plaine  printes,  then  after  to  imitate  to  the  life  (ac- 
cording unto  my  directions  in  that  booke :)  wherein  by 
degrees  you  will  take  incredible  delight,  &  furnifh  your 
conceipts  &  devices  oi 'Emblems^  Anagrams^  and  the  like 
with  bodies  at  your  pleafure,  without  being  beholden  to 
fome  deare  and  nice  profefled  Artift. 

Painting  in  Oyle  is  done  I  confefle  with  greater  iudge-  of  painting 
ment,  and  is  generally  of  more  efteeme  then  working  in  ^^  °y^^- 
water  colours  j  but  then  it  is  more  Mechanique  and  will 
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robbe  you  of  over  much  time  from  your  more  excellent 
ftudies,  it  being  fometime  a  fortnight  or  a  moneth  ere  you 
can  finilh  an  ordinary  peece.  I  have  knowne  Michael 
lanjfdi  Delf'm  Holland^  the  moft  excellent  Painter  of  all 
the  Low-Countries,  to  have  beene  (at  times),  a  whole 
halfe  yeere  about  a  pidure,  yet  in  the  end  to  have  blurred 
it  out  (as  it  is  his  manner)  for  fome  fmall  difrefemblance, 
either  in  the  eye  or  mouth;  fo  curious  is  the  workeman- 
fliip  to  doe  it  well :  befide,  oyle  nor  oyle-colours,  if  they 
drop  upon  apparell,  wil  not  out;  when  water-colours  will 
with  the  leaft  wafhing.  But  left  you  fhould  thinke  mee 
ignorant  or  envious,  I  will  not  conceale  from  you  the 
manner  of  working  herein,  and  though  it  may  be  you 
fliall  not  pradife  it,  it  may  profit  others, 
of  preparing  Firft,  for  your  table  whereupon  to  draw  your  pidure, 
your  table  for  p]ane  it  very  even,  and  with  Size  (made  of  glue  fodden 
anoyiepitture.  ^^^^  -^  ^^.^.^  ^^^^^^  ^.jj  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^.^^  diffolved)  min- 
gled and  heat  with  Spanifli  white  finely  ground,  white  it 
over ;  then  let  it  dry,  then  white  it  over  againe,  and  fo 
the  third  time,  then  being  dry,  fcrape  it  very  even  with  a 
fliarpe  knife  till  it  be  fmooth,  then  prime  it  with  red  lead 
or  fome  other  colour,  which  being  dry,  draw  your  pidure 
out  upon  it  with  a  peece  of  chalke,  pencill  of  coale;  laftly, 
with  blacke  lead ;  fo  lay  on  your  colours. 

Grind  all  your  colours  in  Linfeede  oyle,  fave  when 
you  grinde  your  white  for  rufiFes  and  linnen;  then  ufe  the 
•  The  fitter  for  oyle  of  Walnuts,  for  a  Linfeede  oyle  will  turne  yeJlowifh. 
Ruff^f  ^°^  Having  all  your  colours  ready  ground,  with  your  pallet 

on  the  thumbe  of  your  left  hand,  and  pencils  for  every 
colour,  in  the  fame  lay  your  colours  upon  your  pallet 
thus :  firft,  your  white  Lead,  then  Lake,  Ivorie  blacke, 
Sea-coale  blacke  (as  you  fee  the  complexion),  Lampe 
blacke,  umber  for  the  haire,  red  Lead,  yellow  Oaker, 
Verdigreace;  then  your  Blewes,  Mafticot  and  Pinke,  the 
reft  at  your  pleafure,  mixing  them  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  pallet  at  your  pleafure. 

To 
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To  begin  a  Pidture,  firft  draw  the  Eye,  the  white  there- 
of make  of  white  Lead  with  a  little  Charcoale  black  j 
having  finifhed  it,  leave  from  the  other  Eye  the  diftance 
of  an  Eye,  then  draw  the  proportion  of  the  Nofe,  the 
compafTe  of  the  Face,  after  that  make  the  Mouth,  the 
Eare,  the  Haire,  &c. 

After  you  have  made  the  white  of  the  Eyes,  and  pro- 
portion of  the  Nofe,  &c.  lay  your  Carnation  or  Flefli 
colour  over  the  Face,  calling  in  here  and  there  fome 
fhadowes  which  worke  in  with  the  flefh  colour  by  degrees. 
Your  flefli-colour  is  commonly  compounded  of  white 
lead,  lake,  and  vermilion,  but  you  may  heighthen  or 
deepen  it  at  your  pleafure. 

Then  fhadow  the  face  all  over  as  you  fee  caufe,  and 
finilh  the  Nofe,  compafling  the  tip  of  it  with  fome  darke 
or  light  reddifh  fhadow. 

The  fliaddowes  for  your  face  are  compounded  commonly 
of  Ivory  blacke,  white  Lead,  Vermilion,  Lake,  Sea-coale 
blacke,  &c. 

Then  fliaddow  your  cheekes  and  lips  (with  the  mouth- 
ftroke,  which  make  of  Lake  only)  with  Vermilion  and 
Lake  as  you  lift  mixed  together. 

Now  make  the  Circles  of  the  Eyes.  For  the  gray  Eye, 
take  Charcoale  blacke  and  white  Lead  heighthened  or 
deepened  at  your  pleafure. 

For  the  blacke  Circle  of  the  ^"^^^  take  Vmber,  Seacolc- 
blacke,  and  a  little  white,  and  mixe  them  as  you  thinke 
it  fit. 

For  the  round  Ball  in  the  Eye  take  Lampe-blacke  and 
Verdigreace,  for  Lampe-blacke  will  hardly  dry  with- 
out it. 

For  the  hands  and  the  fliaddowes  betweene  the  fingers 
ufe  the  fame  flefh-colours  and  fliaddowes  as  in  the  Face, 
for  the  heighthening  or  deepening. 

If  you  would  make  a  flefh-colour  of  a  fwarthy  com- 
plexion, mingle  white   Lead,  Lake,  and  yellow  Oker 

K  a  together 
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together,  and  in  the  fhaddowes,  put  in  fome  Vmber  and 
Sea-coale  blacke. 

For  hlacke  haire^  take  Lampe-blacke  onely,  and  when 
you  will  have  it  brighter,  mixe  it  with  a  little  Vmber, 
white,  and  red  Lead. 

Y or  flaxen  haire^  take  Vmber,  and  white  Lead;  the 
browner  you  will  have  it,  put  in  the  more  Vmber,  the 
whiter  more  white ;  but  if  darker,  yet  adde  to  a  little 
Seacoale-blacke. 

For  yeUoiD  haire^  take  Mafticote,  Vmber,  yellow  Oker, 
and  a  little  red  Lead  ;  if  you  will  have  it  redder,  put  in 
the  more  red  Lead  and  Vmber. 

For  a  inhite  haire^  take  halfe  Ivory  blacke,  and  halfe  of 
Vmber,  and  with  your  knife  temper  them  well  upon  your 
pallet  with  white  Lead,  with  more  white  or  Vmber,  or 
Ivory,  railing  or  deepening  it  at  your  pleafure. 

For  the  teeth,  take  white  Lead,  and  fhaddow  it  with 
Char-coale  blacke. 

For  Ruffes  J  Lawnes^  JLmnen. 

For  Linnen  take  white  Lead  mingled  with  Char-coale 
blacke,  fo  making  it  whiter  or  darker  at  your  pleafure ; 
for  your  fine  Lawnes,  put  a  little  oyle  fmalt  in  amongft  it, 
and  with  a  fine  little  bagge  of  TafFata  ftuflFed  with  wool! 
or  the  like,  take  up  the  colour  and  prefTe  it  hard  downe 
where  you  would  have  it. 

For  Velvets  of  all  colours. 

For  hlacke-velvet^  take  Lampe-blacke  and  Verdigreace 
for  your  firft  ground;  but  when  it  is  dry,  lay  it  over 
with  Ivory  blacke  and  Verdigreace,  (to  helpe  it  to  dry) 
and  for  the  lliaddow  ufe  white  Lead,  with  a  little  Lampe- 
blacke. 

For  Greene  Velvety  take  Lampe-blacke,  and  white  Lead, 
and  worke  it  over  like  a  RufTet  Velvet;  then  being  dry, 

draw 
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draw  it  onely  over  with  Verdigreace,  and  a  little  Pinke, 
and  it  will  be  a  perfed:  Greene  Velvet. 

For  a  Sea-*water  Greene  Velvety  lay  on  the  forefaid 
mingled  Ruflet  Verdigreace  onely ;  if  you  will  have  it 
more  graflie,  put  to  more  Pinke. 

For  a  Yellowifh  Greene,  put  a  little  Mafticot  among 
your  Verdigreace  at  your  pleafure:  but  note  this,  all  your 
fhaddowing  muft  be  in  the  RufTet,  and  thefe  Greenes 
onely  drawne  lightly  over. 

For  Red  Velvety  take  Vermillion,  and  fhaddow  it  with 
Brcwne  o^Spaine-^  and  where  you  will  have  it  darkeft,  take 
Sea-coale  blacke  mingled  with  Spanijh  Browne^  and  fhad- 
dow where  you  will,  letting  it  dry  •  then  glaze  it  over 
with  Lake,  and  it  will  be  a  perfed;  Red  Velvet. 

For  a  Crimfon  or  Carnation  Velvety  put  the  more  or  lefTe 
white  Lead  to  the  Vermilion,  as  you  fliall  fee  caufe. 

For  Bleijj  Velvety  take  Oyle  Smalt,  and  temper  it  with 
white  Lead ;  the  brighter  you  will  have  it,  put  in  the 
more  white ;  the  fadder,  the  more  Smalt. 

For  Telloiv  Velvety  take  Mafticot  and  yellow  Oker,  and 
deepen  it  for  the  fhaddow  with  Vmber. 

For  Tauny  F<?/i;ff,  take  Browne  of  Spaine,  white  Lead, 
and  Lampe  blacke,  mixed  with  a  little  Verdigreace  to  flia- 
dow  it,  where  you  fee  occafion  •  and  when  it  is  dry,  glaze 
it  over  with  a  little  Lake,  and  red  Velvet  added  unto  it. 

For  Vurple  Velvety  take  Oyle  Smalt,  and  temper  it  with 
Lake,  halfe  Lake,  halfe  Smalt  5  then  take  white  Lead 
and  order  it  as  bright  or  as  fad  as  you  lift. 

For  Ajh-coloured  Velvet  -,  take  Char-coale  blacke,  and 
white  Lead,  and  make  a  perfedt  RufTet  of  the  fame, 
deepening  it  with  the  black,  or  heighthening  it  with  your 
white  at  your  pleafure. 

For  Haire^coloured  Velvety  grinde  Vmber  by  it  felfe 
with  Oyle,  and  lay  it  on  your  pidure,  and  heighthen  with 
white  Lead  and  the  fame  Vmber. 

For 
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For  Sattens  in  Oyte  Colours, 

For  Blacke  Satf  en^grindc  Lampe  blacke  with  Oyle,then 
mixe  it  with  fome  white  Lead  ;  where  you  will  have  it 
fhine  moft,  mingle  fome  Lake  with  your  white  Lead. 

For  PFl^ite  Satten^  take  white  Lead  ground  with  Oyle, 
then  grinde  Ivory  blacke  by  it  felfe^  and  where  you  will 
have  it  fad,  adde  more  of  the  blacke. 

For  Greene  Satten^  take  Verdigreace  and  grinde  it  by 
it  felfe,  then  mixe  fome  white  Lead  with  it  •  and  where 
you  will  have  it  bright,  adde  fome  Pinke  :  if  more  in- 
clining to  a  Poping  jay,  adde  more  Pinke  to  your  white 
Lead  :  and  to  deepen  it  more,  adde  more  Verdigreace. 

For  Tellovj  Batten^  grinde  Maflicot  by  it  felfe,  yellow 
Oker  by  it  felfe,  and  Vmber  by  it  felfe  •  where  you  will 
have  it  lighteft,  let  the  Mafticot  ferve ;  where  a  light 
fhadow,  Let  the  Oker  ferve  ;  where  the  darkeft  or  fad- 
deft",  Vmber  onely. 

For  Blew  Satten^  take  Oyle,  Smalt,  and  white  Lead, 
ground  by  themfelves  ;  white  Lead  for  the  heighthening 
and  Smalt  for  your  deepening,  or  darkeft  fhaddow. 

For  Fur  pie  Satten^  mixe  Oyle,  Smalt,  with  Lake,  and 
white  Lead  :  heighthening  with  white  Lead. 

For  Orenge  Tauny  Satten^  take  red  Lead  and  Lake ; 
where  you  will  have  it  brighteft  take  red  Lead  by  it 
felfe,  and  where  made  fad.  Lake. 

For  Red  Satten^  grinde  Browne  of  Spaine  by  it  felfe, 
mingling  Vermilion  with  the  fame ;  where  you  would 
have  it  light,  put  in  a  little  white  Lead. 

For  Haire  coloured Satten^  take  Vmber  and  white  Lead; 
heighthen  with  yoiu*  white  Lead,  and  for  the  darke  fliad- 
dow  of  the  cuts,  adde  to  your  Vmber  a  little  Sea-coale 
blacke. 

For  Taffatd's, 

Make  your  TafFata's  all  one  as  you  doe  your  Sattens, 
but  you  muft  obferve  the  fliaddowing  of  TafFata's  ;  for 

they 
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they  fall  more  fine  with  the  folds,  and  are  thicker  by 
much. 

For  changeable  Taffata's,  take  fundry  colours,  what 
you  pleafe,  and  lay  them  upon  your  garment  or  picture 
one  by  another ;  firft  calling  out  the  folds,  then  with 
your  Pencill  driving  and  workmg  them  finely  one  into 
another. 

For  Cloth, 

Cloth  likewife  is  as  your  Sattens,  but  that  you  muft 
not  give  fo  fhining  and  fudden  a  gloffe  unto  it. 

For  Leather, 

As  Buffe,  take  yellow  Oker,  and  fome  white  Lead 
mixed  with  it :  and  where  you  will  have  it  darker  by 
degrees,  mixe  Vmber  with  it,  and  when  you  have 
wrought  it  over,  take  a  broad  Pencill  and  frieze  it  over 
with  Vmber  and  a  little  Sea-coale  blacke. 

For  yellow  Leather,  take  Mailicot  and  yellow  Oker, 
Ihaddow  it  with  Vmber  at  your  pleafure, 

For  blacke  Leather  for  Ihooes,  Lampe  blacke, 
fhadowed  with  white  Lead. 

For  white  Leather,  white  Lead,  fliaddowed  with 
Ivory  blacke. 

To  exprejfe  Gold  and  Silver, 

To  expreiie  Gold  upon  Armour,  or  the  hilt  of  a  Sword 
or  Rapier,  take  Vmber,  Red  Lead,  and  Mafticot ;  lay 
your  ground  onely  Red  Lead,  if  you  pleafe  mixed  with  a 
little  Pinke,  and  where  you  will  have  the  fliaddow  darke, 
ufe  Vmber ;  where  the  light,  Mafticot. 

For  Silver,  take  Charcoale,  blacke  and  white  Lead ; 
where  you  will  have  it  darke,  ufe  more  Charcoale,  and 
for  the  light,  give  it  a  bold  and  fudden  ftroke  with  your 
white.     And  thus  you  make  your  Pearle.    Note,  that  you 

muft 
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muft  grinde  your  Sea-coale  and  Char-coale  (of  a  Sallow 
if  you  can  get  it)  in  faire  water  firft,  and  when  it  is  dry, 
grinde  it  in  Oyle. 

For  Skie  and  JLandfcaps, 

For  a  Sky  or  Landfcaps,  that  feeme  a  great  way  off,  take 
Oyle  Smaltj  or  Bice  if  you  will,  and  with  Linfeed  Oyle 
onely  temper  it  on  your  pallet  (for  in  grinding  Smalt,  or 
Bice,  they  utterly  lole  their  colour)  with  white  Lead,  and 
where  it  looketh  red  as  the  morning,  ufe  Lake,  &c. 

Of  Wood  colours^  Barkes  of  Trees ^  &c. 

Your  Wood  colours  are  compounded  either  of  Vmber 
and  white,  Char-coale  and  white,  Sea-coale  and  white, 
Vmber  blacke  and  white,  or  with  fome  greene  added. 
Sometime  adde  a  little  Lake  or  Vermilion. 

Offundry  Greenes  in  Oyle, 

For  a  deepe  and  fad  Greene,  as  in  the  in-moft  leaves 
of  trees,  mingle  Indico  and  Pinke. 

For  a  light  Greene,  Pinke  and  Mafticot :  for  a  middle 
and  GrafTe  greene,  Verdigreace  and  Pinke. 

Remember  ever  to  lay  on  your  Yellowes,  Blewes, 
Reds,  and  Greenes,  upon  a  white  ground,  which  giveth 
them  their  life. 

To  make  cleane  your  Pencils,  rub  Soape  hard  into 
them,  and  lay  them  by  a  while,  after  wafh  them  in 
warme  water. 

To  make  cleane  your  grinding  Stone  and  MuUar,  rub 
it  over  with  crums  of  bread. 

To  keepe  your  Colours  from  drying  in  the  heate  of 
Summer,  fet  them  in  the  bottome  of  a  Bafon  of 
water. 

If  you  would  get  farther  experience,  acquaint  your 

felfe 
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felfe  with  fome  of  our  excellent  Mafters  about  LiOndon^ 
where  there  are  many,  pafling  judicious  and  skilfull. 

The  onely  and  moft  efteemed  Peece  in  the  world  for 
Judgement  and  Art,  is  the  battaile  (commonly  called, 
the  Battaile  of  Doomes  day)  fought  in  the  night  be- 
tweene  Selym  the  firft  Emperour  of  the  Turkes^  and 
Ijhmael  Sofhi  King  of  Perjia,  It  is  a  night  peece  done 
by  BeUtnOy  the  famous  Venetian  Painter,  by  the  com- 
mandement  of  Selym  after  his  viftory,  and  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  the  Duke  and  State  of  Venice^  where  it  yet 
hangeth  in  their  Councell  Chamber. 

There  is  likewife  a  very  rare  and  admirable  peece  in 
Andwarpe^  done  by  a  Blackefmith  upon  this  occafion. 
This  Smith  falling  in  love  with  a  Painters  Daughter, 
(who  vowed  never  to  marry  any,  but  of  her  fathers  pro- 
feflion)  gave  oyer  the  Trade  of  a  Smith,  and  fell  to 
painting  fome  fbure  or  five  yeares :  in  which  time,  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  faire  maid  guiding  his  hand,  hee  be- 
came fo  cunning,  that  he  not  onely  obtained  his  Wench, 
but  a  mafle  of  wealth  by  his  Pencill ;  there  being  offered 
for  his  one  peece  alone,  feven  thoufand  Crowncs.  It 
hangeth  in  one  of  the  great  Churches  there  S.  Georges 
or  our  Ladies^  I  remember  not  well  which.  But  thus 
much  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in  general!. 

Now  it  fhall  not  be  amifle,  for  the  advancement  of 
this  excellent  skill,  which  none  can  love  or  admire  more 
than  my  felfe  (that  I  may  omit  the  lives  of  the  ancient 
Grsecian  and  Romane  Painters)  to  come  neere  our 
times,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  beft  Mailers  Italy  alone 
hath  afforded. 


loannes  CJmahus, 

Italy  being  over-run  ne,  and  miferably  wafted  with 
warres,  what  time  all  good  learning  and  Arts  lay 
negledted  about  the  yeare  124.0,  Painting  and  Painters 
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were  there  fo  rare,  that  they  were  faine  to  fend  into 
Greece  for  men  skillfull  herein.  Of  whom  the  Italians 
learned  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  this  Art,  in  a 
manner  quite  loft  amongft  them.  So  that  while  certaine 
Graecian  Painters,  fent  for  by  fome  of  the  Nobility  of 
Florence^  were  painting  a  Church  in  Florence^  one  loannes 
Ctmabus  ^  young  man,  and  naturally  afFeding  this  Art, 
grew  fo  farre  into  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  that 
he  learned  the  manner  of  their  draught,  and  mingling 
colours,  that  in  a  fliort  time  he  excelled  the  beft  Mafters 
among  them ;  and  was  the  firft  that  I  can  find  among 
the  Italians y  that  brought  Painting  into  credit,  and  got 
a  name  by  his  skill  herein.  For  fome  of  his  peeces  for 
the  rarity  were  carried  out  of  his  houfe  into  the  new 
Church  in  Florence^  with  Muficall  Inftruments  of  all  forts, 
and  folemne  proceflion:  other  being  vttered  at  great 
rates  over  all  France  and  Italy^  Infomuch,  as  Charles 
the  French  King  moved  with  his  fame,  came  to  Florence 
to  fee  his  Worke.  He  dyed  in  the  yeare  1300.  leaving 
behind  him  his  SchoUer  Giotto^  who  by  the  opinion  of 
Dantes  in  his  Purgatory  farre  furpafled  him  ^  He  was  fo 
humorous,  faith  the  Interpreter  of  Dantes^  that  if  him- 
felfe  or  any  other  efpyed  any  fault  in  his  worke,  he  would 
(like  Michael  lanjf,  now  living  at  Delfe  in  Holland)  deface 
and  breake  it  in  peeces,  though  he  had  beftowed  a  twelve- 
moneths  paines  thereon. 

Andrea  Taffi, 

About  this  time  alfo,the  Grecians  brought  the  Art  of 
working  in  Mufiue^  or  Mofaique  to  Venice^  where  in  S. 
Markes  Church  they  wrought  it  ;  with  whom  Taffi  falling 
acquainted,  he  drew  one  of  the  beft  Mafters  among 
them,  named  ApoUonim^  to  Florence^  who  taught  him  to 
make  Mofaique  GlafTes,  and  to  temper  the  fize  for  them : 
fo  they  wrought  together  •  but  the  rudenefle  of  that  age 
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was  fuchj  that  neither  they  nor  their  workes  were  in  that 
efteeme  as  they  deferved. 

Gaddo  Gaddi, 

About  this  time  alfo  lived  Gaddo  Gadd/y  a  very  rare 
Mafter,  a  Florentine  borne  (for  the  fine  and  fubtile  aire 
of  Florence^  hath  produced  men  of  more  fharpe  and  ex- 
cellent fpirits,  than  any  other  place  of  Itafy)  who  excelled 
in  Mofaique,  and  wrought  it  with  better  judgement  than 
any  before  him  5  infomuch  as  he  was  fent  for  to  Romey 
Anno  1308.  the  yeare  after  the  great  fire,  and  burning 
of  the  Church  of  S.  lohn  Later ane^  and  the  Pallace  of  Pope 
Clement  the  fifth :  whence  well  rewarded,  he  returned 
backe  into  Tufcane^  where  he  dyed.  Anno,  131a. 

Margaritone, 

JMargaritone  was  borne  in  Arezzo^  a  very  skilfuU 
Mafter  :  he  was  the  firft  that  devifed  laying  Gold  or  gild- 
ing upon  Bole  Armoniacke  to  be  burniflied,  as  wee  fee  it 
in  knops  now  adayes  upon  the  Valences  and  Canopies  of 
beds :  and  to  make  a  Glew  for  Pidure  Tables,  that  fhould 
never  decay. 

Giotto. 

Giotto  was  not  onely  a  rare  Painter,  but  alfo  an  excel- 
lent Archited,  for  all  manner  of  curious  conceipt  in 
building :  and  to  fay  truth,  was  the  firft  who  of  latter 
times  in  Italy  brought  Pidure  into  admiration,  and  her 
true  height.  He  was  borne  at  Ve^ignano^  a  village 
fbureteene  Italian  miles  from  Florence :  his  Father  was  an 
husbandman,  and  Giotto  being  a  Boy  of  fome  twelve 
vcares  of  age,  was  fet  by  him  to  keepe  fheepe :  but  Nature 
having  ordained  him  for  another  end,  the  Boy  while  hee 
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was  tending  his  flieepe,  would  be  pradifing  with  a  fticke 
upon  the  fand,  or  dufty  high-way,  or  upon  voyde  places 
upon  walles  with  a  Coale,  to  draw  whatfoever  forted 
with  his  fanqr.  It  fortuned  on  a  time,  while  he  was 
drawing  the  picture  of  one  of  his  flieepe,  Clmabus  to  pafle 
by,  who  admiring  fuch  Art  in  the  Boyes  draught,  (who 
had  never  any  other  dired:ion  fave  out  of  his  natural! 
inclination)  demanded  of  him  if  he  would  dwell  with  him : 
who  anfwered,  Yea,  if  hi  s  father  were  fo  contented.  The 
father  agreed,  and  placed  him  with  Ctmabus^  who  in 
fliort  time  fo  excelled,  that  he  farre  furpafled  the  rufticke 
Greeke  manner  of  working,  bringing  forth  a  better 
Moderne  Art,  and  the  true  working  by  the  life,  which 
had  not  beene  knowne  in  two  hundred  yeares  before.  He 
was  very  inward  and  familiar  with  D antes  the  Poet,  whofe 
picture  he  drew :  he  was  of  all  others  famous  for  his  skill 
and  conceipt  in  exprefling  affections,  and  all  manner  of 
gefture,  fo  that  he  might  truly  be  called  Natures  Schol- 
ler.  His  workemanfliip  is  efpecially  feene  at  Acefi^  a  City 
of  Vmbrla^  in  the  Cloifters  of  S.  "Francis^  where  the  body 
of  S.  'Francis  lyeth  buryed  :  where  among  other  rare  in- 
ventions of  his,  is  to  be  feene  a  Monke  kneeling  before 
Obedience,  who  putteth  a  yoake  upon  his  necke,  he 
holding  up  both  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  Ihee  laying  her 
forefinger  upon  her  mouth,  cafteth  up  her  eyes  towards 
Chrift,  from  whofe  fide  the  blood  iflueth  in  great  abun- 
dance. On  either  hand  of  her,  ftand  wifedome  and  humi- 
lity, to  fhew,  where  true  obedience  is,  there  is  wifedome 
and  humility,  which  helpe  to  finifli  every  good  worke :  on 
the  other  fide  is  an  hiftory  where  chaftity  ftandeth  upon 
a  ftrong  and  high  rocke,  as  not  to  be  wonne,  or  moved  by 
the  force  of  Kings,  though  they  feeme  to  offer  Crownes, 
Scepters,  and  Palmes.  At  her  feete  lyeth  purity,  in  the 
(hape  of  a  child  wafhing  it  felfe,  and  by  chaflity  flandeth 
pennance,  having  driven  away  with  her  difcipline  winged 
Love  :   in  a  third  place  ftandeth  poverty  barefooted, 
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treading  upon  thornes,  a  dogge  barking  at  her  :  at  one 
fide,  a  child  throwing  ftones  at  her,  on  the  other,  another 
child  with  a  fticke  putting  the  thornes  towards  her  legs. 
This  poverty  is  married  to  Saint  Francis^  whom  Chrift 
giveth  by  joyning  their  hands :  in  a  fourth  place  is  Saint 
Francis^  praying  with  fuch  great  devotion,  and  inward 
afFe(5lion  expreSed  in  his  countenance,  that  it  detaineth 
the  beholder  with  fingular  admiration.  From  thence  re- 
turning toward  Florence^  he  wrought  in  diftemper  (as  we 
call  it)  or  wet  with  fize,  fixe  hiftories  of  patient  loB^ 
wherein  are  many  excellent  figures :  among  others  the 
pofitures  and  countenances  of  the  meflengers,  bringing 
the  forrowfull  newes  unto  him,  which  are  not  to  be  men- 
ded ;  withall  a  fervant,  with  one  hand  keeping  off  the  flies 
from  his  fore  mafter,  and  with  the  other  flopping  his 
nofe :  the  countenances  and  draperies  of  the  flanders  by 
done  with  fuch  grace  and  judgement,  that  the  fame 
hereof  prefently  went  over  all  Italy.  Infomuch  that  Pope 
BenediB  fent  a  meflenger  from  Rome  into  Tufcany  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  Giotto  was,  and  what  his 
workes  were;  being  purpofed  to  beautifie  Saint  Feters 
Church  with  facred  Hiflories  by  the  hand  of  fome  excel- 
lent mafler.  This  MefTenger  or  Courtier  from  the  Pope, 
taking  his  journey  to  Florence^  pafTed  by  Siena^  and  flill 
enquiring  out  the  beft  Mafters,  tooke  a  draught  of  fome- 
thing  from  every  one  of  them  to  carry  backe  to  the  Pope, 
to  choofe  as  he  thought  befl :  comming  to  Florence  in  a 
morning  betimes,  he  came  to  the  fhop  of  Giotto ^  defiring 
(as  he  had  done  of  others)  to  give  him  a  touch  with  his 
pencill,  or  fome  peece  to  mew  his  holinefle :  Giotto  being 
merily  difpofed,  tooke  a  flieete  of  paper,  upon  which, 
with  a  pencill  (fetting  one  arme  under  his  fide)  he  drew 
fo  abfolute  a  Circle,  that  by  no  compafTe  a  truer  could  bee 
drawne  :  having  done,  fmiling  he  gave  it  to  the  Courtier, 
faying,  there  is  my  draught.  The  Courtier  imagining  he 
had  flouted  him,  faid,  is  this  all?  Giotto  replyed,  it  is  all, 
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and  more  than  enough.  When  the  Pope  with  others  ol 
judgement  faw  it,  and  heard  the  manner  how  carelefly 
he  did  it,  he  admired  and  confefTed,  he  paffed  all  men  of 
his  time  in  excellency :  this  being  knowne,  it  grew  a 
Proverbe  in  Italy ^  More  round  then  Giotto  s  Circle,  The 
Pope  after  this,  did  him  much  honour,  and  very  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Hee  had  painted  upon  a  certaine  wall  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  when  this  wall  was  to 
be  mended,  fuch  care  (by  reafon  of  the  excellency  of  his 
Art)  was  had  of  this  pidure,  that  it  was  cut  fquare  and 
taken  downe  whole  out  of  the  wall  with  a  great  deale  ot 
paine  and  coft.  He  made  in  Mofaique,  in  the  fore  court 
of  Saint  Teter^  thefliip  wherein  Feter  and  the  Apoftles  were 
in  danger  of  drowning,  their  adions  and  geftures  full  of 
feare,  the  failes  full  of  wind,  with  the  behaviour  of  Fiftier- 
men  in  fuch  extremity.  At  Avignon  hee  wrought  for 
Pope  clement  the  fift;  and  in  many  other  places  of  Fr^T?^;^ 
his  workes  are  yet  remaining.  Anno  13  id.  he  was  at  laft 
fcnt  for  by  Robert  King  of  Naples^  for  whom  there  (in 
the  Church  of  the  Cloyfter  of  Saint  Clare)  he  made  many 
hiftories  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  Revelation  :  it  is  faid  that  herein  his 
invention  was  admirable,  and  that  he  was  much  hoi  pen 
by  his  deare  and  ingenious  friend  Dantes  the  Poet.  The 
King  was  not  onely  pleafed  with  the  excellency  of  his 
hand,  but  with  his  many  witty  anfwers  and  conceipts ; 
wherefore  fometime  he  would  fit  by  him  halfe  a  day  to- 
gether to  fee  him  worke.  Once  the  King  faid  unto  him, 
Giotto  I  will  make  thee  the  foremoft  man  of  my  Court ; 
I  beleeve  it  (quoth  Giotto)  and  that  (I  thinke)  is  the  rea- 
fon why  I  am  lodged  in  the  Porters  lodge  at  your  Court 
gate.  Another  time  alfo  the  King  faid  thus  unto  him, 
Giotto  if  I  were  as  thou,  the  weather  is  fo  exceeding 
hot,  I  would  give  over  Painting  for  a  while ;  whereunto 
Giotto  replyed,  indeed  Sir,  if  I  were  as  you,  1  would  let  it 
reft  indeed.    Another  time,  being  at  worke  in  the  great 
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Hall  of  the  Court,  the  King  merily  requefted  him,  to 
paint  him  out  his  Kingdome ;  Giotto  made  no  more  adoe, 
but  prefently  painted  an  AfTe  with  a  Saddle  on  his  backe, 
and  fmelling  at  another  new  Saddle  that  lay  before  him 
at  his  feete,  as  if  hee  had  a  mind  to  that,  rather  than 
the  other  upon  his  backe ;  and  upon  each  Saddle  a  Crowne 
and  a  Scepter :  the  King  demanded  what  he  meant  there- 
by :  Giotto  replyed.  Such  is  your  Kingdome  and  Subjects, 
for  they  defire  new  Lords  daily.  In  his  returning  to 
Florence^  he  made  very  many  rare  peeces  by  the  way: 
devifed  many  excellent  Models  for  building ;  befide  other 
his  workes  in  Carving,  Plaiftique,  &c.  The  City  of  F/<?- 
rence  not  onely  Roially  rewarded  him,  but  gave  him  and 
his  pofterity  a  Penfion  of  an  hundred  Crownes  a  yeare, 
which  was  a  great  fumme  in  thofe  times. 

He  dyed  to  the  griefe  of  many,  in  the  yeare  13  36".  and 
was  buried  at  Florence^  upon  whom  Angelus  Folitianus 
wrote  this  Epitaph  worthy  fo  excellent  a  man. 

lUe  ego  fum  per  quern  piBura  extinBa  revixit^ 

Cut  quam  reBa  manus^  tamfuit  &  fad  lis. 
Natura  deer  at  ^  nojine  quod  defuit  arti^ 

Flus  licuit  nuUi  pingere  nee  melius, 
Mir  arts  ^turrim  egregiam^facro  are  f on  ant  em ^  *The  Model  1 

Htec  quoque  de  modulo  crevit  ad  ajlra  meo :  °l  ^^^  ^^??}^ 

T\      '  r       T   A.J.  '  r  /'••//  /•  •>  of  the  chiefe 

Jjenique  jum  lottus,  quid  opus  jmt  tUa  referred  church  in 

Hoc  nomen  longi  carminis  inftar  erit,  Florence. 

Stephana  Fiorentino, 

This  Stephano  being  Giotto* s  Scholler,  what  with  his 
Matters  furtherance,  and  his  owne  induftry,  became  not 
onely  equall  to  his  mafter,  but  in  fome  refpeds  excelled 
him,  as  many  of  his  workes  doe  manifeft,  namely  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  called  Campo  Santo  at  Fifa^ 
which  to  fay  truth,  excelled  that  of  his  Matters  in  the 
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Cloifter  oi Santo  Sptrito  in  Florence,  He  painted  the  tranf- 
figuration  of  our  blefled  Saviour  in  the  Mount  with 
Mofes  and  Eltas^  where  the  light  was  feene  to  fliine  downe 
upon  the  Apoftles,  who  with  fuch  a  faire  adion  lay  fo 
wrapped  in  their  mantles  that  yee  might  perceive  all  the 
foldings  upon  the  joynts,  and  made  the  nakednefle  to  fliine 
thorow  their  thinne  cloathes,  which  was  never  feene  be- 
fore or  ufed  by  Giotto,  In  another  Chappell  he  made  the 
fall  of  Jjucifer^  wherein  he  fliewed  many  excellent  fore- 
fhortnings  of  bodies,  armes  and  legges  :  wherefore  by  the 
Artifts  of  his  time,  he  was  named  Occkno  dt  Natura^  the 
eye  of  nature.  He  wrought  at  Rome^  Mtlane^  and  many 
other  places ;  many  excellent  pieces  of  his  are  yet  to  be 
feene  in  Florence^  which  for  brevity  I  omit :  he  dyed 
Anno  135:0. 

Tetro  Laurati  of  Siena, 

Petro  Laurati  was  famous  in  his  time,  cfpecially  for 
making  of  Glories^  wherein  he  furpafled  all  others  before 
him.  At  Arezzo  with  excellent  skill  hee  painted,  upon  a 
feeling.  Angels  dancing  as  in  a  ring  about  Mary^  feeming 
to  fmg  and  play  on  inftruments ;  where  in  their  eyes  and 
countenances  you  may  fee  exprefled  a  true  godly  joy : 
another  troope  of  Angels  with  various  and  delicate  adion 
carrying  her  up  into  heaven^  he  dyed,  1350. 

Bonamico  Buffalmacco, 

Buffalmacco  was  fcholler  to  Taffi^  and,  as  excellent  in 
his  profeflion,  fo  was  he  merry  and  of  pleafant  conceit, 
wherefore  he  was  familiar  with  Bruno  and  Calandrino^ 
rare  Artifts  and  of  his  owne  humor,  many  of  whofe 
jeftes  are  recorded  by  Boccace,  Buffalmacco  being  a  young 
youth  while  he  dwelt  with  Taffl^  was  called  up  by  his 
mafter  by  two  or  three  of  the  clocke  in  winter  mornings 

to 
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to  his  worke,  grinding  of  colours  or  the  like,  which 
grieved  him  much :  and  bethinking  himfelfe  how  to  make 
his  mafter  keepe  his  bed,  he  got  up  in  the  fields  fome 
thirty  or  forty  Dorres  or  Beetles,  and  a  little  before  his 
mafter  fhould  rife,  faftning  little  waxe  candles  upon  their 
backes,  puts  them  in,  lighted,  one  by  one  into  his  mafters 
chamber;  who  feeing  the  lights  mooving  up  and  downe, 
began  to  quake  for  feare,committinghimfelfe  to  God  with 
harty  prayer,  and  covered  himfelfe  over  head  and  eares 
in  his  bed,  having  no  mind  to  worke  or  awake  Buffal- 
macco.  In  the  morning  he  asked  Buffalmacco  if  hee  had 
not  feene  a  thoufand  Divels  as  he  had  ;  who  anfwered 
no,  for  he  was  afleepe,  and  wondered  he  called  him  not : 
called,  faid  Taffi  ?  I  had  other  things  to  thinke  of  than  to 
paint,  I  am  fully  refolved  to  goe  dwell  in  another  houfe. 
The  night  following  though  Buffalmacco  had  put  in  but 
onely  three  lights  into  his  chamber,  yet  could  he  not  fleepe 
for  feare  all  that  night :  it  was  no  fooner  day  but  Taffi 
left  his  houfe  with  intent  never  to  come  into  it  againe, 
Buffalmacco  hereupon  went  to  the  prieft  of  the  parifh  to 
defire  his  advice,  telling  him  that  in  his  confcience  the 
divell  next  unto  God  hated  none  more  than  painters: 
for  that,  faid  Buffalmacco^  we  make  him  odious  in  the 
peoples  eyes  by  painting  him  terrible  and  in  the  vglieft 
ihape  we  can  devife  :  and  more  to  fpight  him,  we  paint 
nothing  but  Saints  in  Churches  to  make  the  people  more 
devoute  than  otherwife  they  would,  wherefore  the  divels 
are  very  angry  with  us,  and  having  more  power  by  night 
than  by  day,  they  play  thefe  prankes,  and  I  feare  they 
will  doe  worfe  except  wee  give  over  this  working  by 
candle-light.  This  hee  fpake  fo  confidently,  and  in 
fo  demure  manner  to  the  Prieft,  that  the  Prieft  avou- 
ched it  to  bee  true,  and  with  great  reafons  perfwaded 
Taffi  ever  after  to  keepe  his  bed ;  which  being  publifhed 
about,  working  by  candle-light  was  left  thorow  the 
towne  ever  after.     The  firft  proofe  of  his  skill  he  fhewed 
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at  a  Nunnery  neere  Fifa  now  wholly  ruined,  being  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  where  Herod  killed  the  children  of  Beth^ 
lem ;  where  the  afFedions  and  lookes  of  the  murtherers. 
Mothers,  Nurfes  refifting  with  biting,  fcratching,  tearing, 
pulling,  &c.  are  excellently  exprefled.  Moreover,  he 
drew  the  fbure  Patriarkes,  and  the  foure  Evangelifts, 
where  he  expres'd  Saint  Luke  with  great  art,  blowing  the 
inke  in  his  pen  to  make  it  runne.  He  was  in  his  time 
one  of  the  merrieft  and  finefl  companions  of  the  world  : 
he  died.  Anno  134,0. 

Amhrojio  Lorenzetti'^  of  Siena, 

This  Ambrofio  was  a  painter  of  Slena^  he  was  chiefely 
commended  for  that  grace  he  had  in  contriving  poftures 
and  accidents  of  Hiftory :  he  was  the  firft  that  moft  lively 
could  refemble  tempefts,  ftormes,  raine,  &c.  He  was 
very  moderate,  and  went  rather  like  a  Philofopher  than 
a  painter.     He  dyed  at  Siena. 

Fetro  Cavallini  of  Rome, 

This  was  fcholler  unto  Giotto^  and  wrought  with  him 
in  the  fhip  of  Mofaique  in  the  front  of  Saint  Feters  in 
Rome,  There  is  yet  a  Crucifixe  of  his  yet  to  be  feene  at 
Arez,%o^  and  another  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Faul  in 
Rome^  of  admirable  life  and  skill.  He  was  wondrous  de- 
voute  and  Religious,  He  dyed  i^^l^  and  lyeth  buried 
at  Fauls  without  Rome  with  this  Epitaph. 

§luantum  Rom  ana  FETRVS  decus  addidit  vrbi  : 
FiBura  tantum  dat  decus  ipfe  Folo, 

Simon  of  Siena, 

Simon  of  Siena  was  a  rare  Artift,  and  lived  in  the  time 

of 
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of  the  famous  and  Laureate  Poet  Tramis  Petrarch^  in 
whofe  verfes  he  liveth  eternally,  for  his  rare  art  and  judg- 
ment fhowne,  in  drawing  his  Laura  to  the  life.  For 
invention  and  variety  he  was  accounted  the  beft  of  his 
time. 

Andreas  Orgagna, 

Andreas  Orgagna  was  a  Florentine^  and  both  a  Painter, 
Poet,  Archited  and  Carver,  though  hee  began  firft  with 
carving.  One  of  his  beft  peeces  he  wrought  in  Tifa^ 
which  was  all  forts  of  worldly  and  fenfuall  Epicures, 
rioting  and  banquetting  under  the  Ihaddow  of  an  Orenge 
tree,  within  the  branches  and  bowes  whereof,  flye  little 
Amorettos  or  Cupids  Ihooting  at  fundry  Ladies  lafcivi- 
Gufly  dancing  and  dallying  amongft  them ;  which  Ladies 
were  then  living,  and  difcerned  by  their  feverall  coun- 
tenances :  as  alfo  many  Gallants  and  Princes  of  that  time 
drawne  in  the  fame  Table.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Table,  he  made  an  hard  Rocke,  full  of  people,  that  had 
left  the  world,  as  being  Eremites,  ferving  of  God,  and 
doing  divers  actions  of  piety,  with  exceeding  life :  as 
here  one  prayeth,  there  another  readeth,  fome  other  are 
at  worke  to  get  their  living,  and  among  the  reft,  there 
is  with  admirable  art  and  judgement,  an  Eremite  milk- 
ing of  a  Goat.  Withall,  Saint  Macharius,  who  fheweth 
the  miferable  eftate  of  a  man  to  three  Kings  riding  on 
hunting  in  a  great  ftate  with  their  Queenes,  and  fheweth 
them  a  grave,  wherein  lye  three  dead  Kings,  whofe  bodies 
are  almoft  rotten ;  whereon  they  looke  with  a  great  feare, 
lively  exprefled  in  their  countenances :  and  one  wifhly 
looking  downe  into  the  grave,  ftoppeth  his  nofe,  &c. 
Over  this  flyeth  death  in  black  with  a  Sithe  in  his  hand : 
all  about  on  the  earth  lye  people  of  all  ages,  fexe,  and 
condition,  flaine,  and  dying  by  fundry  meanes.  He  alfo 
painted  the  ludgement,  where  hee  placed  in  hell  moft  of 
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his  foes  that  had  molefted  him,  and  among  the  reft 
a  Scrivener,  whofe  name  was  Ceccho  de  Afcoll^  and  knowne 
for  a  notable  Knave  in  his  profeflion,  and  a  Conjurer 
befide,  who  had  many  wayes  molefted  him :  He  was 
by  children  and  boyes  difcerned  to  be  the  fame  man,  fo 
well  had  hee  exprefied  him  to  the  life.  He  dyed  aged 
60,  yeares,  1 3  8^.  and  lyeth  buryed  at  Florence, 


Thomas  Mafaccio, 

This  Thomas^  firnamed  Mafaccio  or  the  Sloven  (for 
that  he  never  cared  how  hee  went  in  his  cloathes]  was 
borne  in  the  Caftle  of  Saint  lohn  de  Valdemo ;  and  being 
a  youth,  fo  much  addidted  his  mind  unto  painting,  that 
he  cared  in  a  manner  for  nothing,  not  fo  much  as  to 
demand  money  of  his  debters  where  it  was  due  but  when 
meere  neceffity  drave  him  thereunto ;  yet  was  he  curteous 
unto  all.  Hee  excelled  in  Perfpe&ive,  and  above  all 
other  mafters  laboured  in  Nakeds,  and  to  get  the  per- 
fedion  of  forefhortning,  and  working  over  head  to  be 
viewed  ftanding  under.  Amongft  other  his  workes,.  that 
of  Saint  Veter  taking  a  penny  out  of  the  fifhes  mouth, 
and  when  he  payed  it  for  tole,  is  famous.  In  briefe,  hee 
brake  the  Ice  to  all  painters  that  fucceeded  for  A&ion 
in  Nakeds  and  forefhortnings,  which  before  him  were 
knowne  but  of  few.  For  by  his  peeces,  and  after  his 
practice,  wrought  Fryer  lohn  of  Fiefole^  Fryer  Fhillip 
Fhillipmo^  Alejfany  Baldovinetriy  Andrea  del  Cafiagna^ 
VerochiOy  Dominica  de  GriUandaio^  di  Botticello^  JLeonarde  de 
Vinci ^  "Pedro  di  Perugia j  Fryer  Bartholomeiv  ofSzint  Markes^ 
Mariotto^  AlbertineU^  the  rare  and  very  admired  Michael 
Angelo  Bonarotti^  Raphael  d*  Vrhine^  and  fundry  others. 
Hee  dyed,  it  was  fufpeded  of  poifon,  in  the  1.6,  yeare  of 
his  age.  His  Epitaph  was  written  in  Italian  by  HannibaU 
Care, 

Leon 
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lAeon  Baptijla  Albertl, 

This  Albertl  was  an  excellent  linguift,  having  his 
Latine  tongue  very  exadtly.  He  was  borne  in  'Florence^ 
and  was  both  an  excellent  Painter  and  Architect ;  hee 
wrote  tenne  bookes  of  Architedture  in  Latine,  which  he 
publiflied  in  print.  Anno  .14.81.  Moreover  he  wrote 
three  bookes  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  a  Treatife  of 
mcafuring  heigthes,  befides  certaine  bookes  of  Policy  ^ 
with  many  other  difcourfes.  He  was  defcended  of  a 
Noble  houfe,  and  was  very  inward  with  Pope  Nicholas 
the  fift.  He  was  excellent  for  the  defcription  of  Battailes, 
night- works,  glittering  of  weapons,  and  the  like. 

Fryer  FhiUipo  Lippi. 

VhiUipo  Uppi  borne  in  Florence^  was  a  poore  Childe, 
and  left  fatherlefle  and  motherlefle,  was  brought  up  by 
an  Aunt ;  at  eight  yeeres  of  age  placed  in  a  Monaftery 
of  the  lacohinesy  where  out  of  his  naturall  inclination,  he 
pradtifed  Drawing  and  Painting;  and  in  fhort  time  grew 
to  that  excellence,  that  he  was  admired  of  all :  making 
in  his  Cloy  iter  many  Hiftories  in  wet,  after  Mafaccio's 
manner.  At  feventeene  yeeres  of  age  he  forfooke  his 
order.  Being  in  La  Marca  d'  Ancma^  he  put  himfelfe 
with  fome  friends  to  Sea,  who  were  in  fhort  time  taken 
by  the  Pirats  of  Barbary^  and  fold  into  the  Countrey  for 
flaves,  wearing  heavy  chaines  about  their  legges.  In  this 
eftate  lived  FhiUipo  eighteene  moneths,  but  growing 
familiar  with  his  Mafter,  one  day,  when  hee  faw  his  time 
and  his  Mafter  in  a  good  humour,  tooke  a  coale,  and 
upon  a  white  wall  drew  him  from  head  to  foot :  this 
being  feene  of  his  fellow-flaves,  and  fhewed  unto  his 
Mafter,  who  had  never  feene  a  picture  before,  was  caufe 
of  his  deliverance,  for  making  his  efcape;  or  at  leaft  his 

Mafter 
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Mafter  winking  thereat,  he  made  fliift  to  come  to  Naples^ 
where  he  wrought  in  colours  a  moft  curious  Altar-table 
for  King  Alphonfus,  Hence  he  went  to  'Florence^  and 
made  another  Altar-table,  which  pleafed  Cofmo  de  Medicis 
wondrous  well :  whereupon  hee  was  employed  by  Cofmo 
in  making  many  fmall  Pictures,  whereof  fome  were  fent 
unto  Eugenius  the  fourth,  whereupon  he  grew  in  great 
favour  with  the  Pope.  He  was  fo  addided  unto  Women, 
that  what  ever  he  got,  he  beftowed  and  fpent  it  among 
them;  whereupon  Cofmo  fhut  him  up  into  a  Chamber  in 
his  houfe,  that  he  might  follow  his  worke  clofe;  but 
having  beene  thus  mewed  up  by  the  fpace  of  two  dayes, 
the  humor  of  gadding  tooke  him  againe  in  the  head : 
and  one  evening  cutting  his  fheets,  made  ropes  of  them, 
and  fo  gat  out  at  a  window.  But  fliortly  after,  found  and 
brought  to  Cofmo  againe,  he  had  liberty  to  goe  and  come 
at  his  pleafure,  and  was  better  attended  and  ferved  than 
before.  For  faid  Cofmo ^  The  excellence  of  rare  Spirits  are 
heavenly  forme s^  and  no  burthen-bearing  Mules,  Many 
excellent  peeces  he  made  in  'Florence^  admired  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  beft  Mailers.  At  Vrato  by  Florence^'whtre. 
hee  was  acquainted,  the  Nunnes  of  SanBa  Margarita 
procured  him  to  make  their  high  Altar-table,  where 
being  at  worke,  hee  efpied  a  beautifull  Virgin,  a  Citizens 
daughter  of  Florence^  whofe  name  was  Francifco  Bati : 
This  maid  was  there  kept  to  be  made  a  Nunne :  fhe  was 
moft  beautifull,  her  name  was  Lucretia^  and  fo  he  wrought 
with  the  Nunnes,  that  he  obtained  leave  to  draw  her 
Pidure;  but  by  continuall  gazing  upon  her  countenance, 
he  became  fo  enamoured  of  her,  that  what  by  clofe 
meflengers  and  other  meanes,  he  got  her  out  of  the 
Nunnery :  hee  got  her  away  and  married  her,  and  by  her 
he  had  a  fonne,  named  alfo  Fhilip^  who  became  an  ex- 
cellent Painter.  This  Fryer  Fhilips  workes  are  to  bee 
feene  at  Frato,  And  amongft  other  S.  Bernard  layed  out 
dead,  his  brethren   mourning  about   him,  and  many 
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Cripples  and  difeafed  perfons,  which  (as  it  was  faid)  with 
touching  the  Hearfe  and  his  body,  were  healed.  Then 
he  moft  excellently  wrought  the  Martyrdome  of  S.  Stephen^ 
the  beheading  of  Saint  lohn  Bapttft^  with  many  others. 
He  died  aged  fifty  feven.  Anno  1438.  Hee  had  a  ftately 
Monument  of  Marble  ereded  over  him ;  his  Epitaph 
was  written  by  Angelus  PolitianuSy  which  for  the  elegancy 
I  will  fet  downe. 

Conditus  hie  ego  fum^  piBura  fama^  Fhtlippus^ 

NuUi  tgnota  mea  efl  gratia  mira  manus. 
Artifices  potui  digitis  animare  color es : 

Speratdque  animos  falter e  voce  diu. 
Ipfa  meis  ftupuit  Natura  exprejfa  figuris : 

Meque  fuis  fajfa  efl  artibus  ejfe  parem, 
Marmoreo  tumulo  Medices  Laurentius  hie  me 

Condidit :  ante  humili  pulvere  teStus  eram. 


AntoneUo  de  MeJJtno, 

AntoneUo  borne  at  Mejjino^  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
who  was  the  firft  that  brought  painting  in  Oyle  into  Italy, 
For  certaine  Oyle-peeces  being  fent  by  the  Merchants 
out  of  Flanders  to  Alphonfus^  the  firft  King  of  Naples, 
which  the  King  had  in  great  admiration,  for  that  they 
could  not  be  wafhed  out  with  water  5  comming  to  the 
view  of  AntoneUo^  AntoneUo  could  never  bee  in  quiet 
untill  he  had  found  out  the  Inventor,  whofe  name  was 
lohn  Van  Eyck,  who  entertained  AntoneUo  very  curteoufly, 
and  fhewed  him  his  Art  what  he  could  ^  but  at  laft,  lohn 
Van  Eyek  dying,  AntoneUo  returned  unto  Venice,  where 
his  workes  of  the  Magnifici  were  much  admired,  and  for 
that  he  brought  the  working  in  Oyle  the  firft  into  Italy; 
he  was  honoured  with  this  Epitaph. 

D.  O.  M, 
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Anton'm  plBor^  pracipuum  MeJfaUie  &  totlus  Sicilia 
ornamentum^  hac  humo  contegitur :  non  folum  fuis  piBuris^ 
in  qulbus  jingulare  artlficium  &  venufias  fuit^  fed  &  quod 
coloribus  oleo  mlfcendis  f^lendorem  &  perpetultatem  primus 
Italtca  piBura  contulity  fummo  femper  artificum  fiudio 
celehratus, 

Dominlco  Girlandalo, 

This  Domnlco  was  a  Florentine^  by  profefTion  at  the 
firft  a  Gold-fmith,  but  falling  to  Painting,  he  became  a 
great  Mafter  therein.  His  firft  worke  was  a  Chappell  for 
the  family  of  the  Ve!pucci^  wherein  he  drew,  in  his  Sea 
habit,  and  ftanding  upon  an  unknowne  fhoare,  Americus 
Vej^utius^  who  gave  America  her  name.  His  beft  peeces 
are  to  be  feene  at  S.  Maria  Novella  in  Florence.  He  died 
Anno  14.^3. 

Raphael  D*Vrhine. 

I  overpafle  for  brevity  fake,  many  other  excellent  and 
famous  Artifts  of  Italy ^  equalling  the  former,  as  Bellino^ 
FoUaiuoliy  Botticello^  Verrocchio^  Andreas  Mantegna  of 
Mantua^  fo  highly  efteemed  and  honoured  of  Duke 
JLudovtco  Gonzaga  ,•  Francefco  Francia^  Michael  Angela : 
and  will  comprife  them  in  the  excellency  of  one  onely, 
Raphael  D*Vrhine^  who  was  borne  at  Vrbine -^  whofe 
fathers  name  was  Giovanni  de  Santi^  a  Painter  alfo.  This 
Raphael  was  brought  up  under  Fetro  Ferujlni  in  Ferujia^ 
where  he  fo  gave  his  mind  from  a  child  unto  drawing 
and  Painting,  that  in  fliort  time  hee  contended  for  the 
Palme  with  the  greateft  Mafters  of  Europe^  and  was  for 
his  admirable  invention,  firnamed  the  Wonderful!,  There 
was  a  great  aemulation  betweene  Raphael  and  the  afore- 
named 
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named  Francefco  Francia^  who  lived  and  wrought  at 
Bologna^  till  at  the  laft  through  meere  admiration,  by 
report  of  each  others  skill,  they  grew  moft  loving  friends, 
greeting  each  other  by  letters  continually;  yet  had 
Francia  neither  feene  Raphael  Vrb'me^  nor  any  of  his 
workes  (by  reafon  he  was  old  and  could  not  travaile, 
abiding  alwayes  in  Bologna)  untill  it  fortuned  that  Raphael 
Vrbine  having  made  a  S.  Cicilia^  in  a  faire  Altar-table, 
for  the  Cardinall  De  Fucci  Santt  quatro^  which  was  to  be 
fet  at  Bologna^  at  S.  Giovanni  Sopra  Monte  (or  on  the  hill ;) 
which  Table  he  fhut  in  a  Cafe,  and  fent  it  to  Francia^  as 
unto  a  deare  friend,  that  if  any  thing  were  amifle,  or  it 
happened  to  be  defaced  or  injured  in  the  carriage,  hee 
would  amend  it :  and  befide,  fo  much  befriend  him,  as  to 
fet  it  up  in  the  place  appointed,  and  to  fee  it  want  nothing 
fitting.  When  hee  underftood  thus  much  by  Raphaels 
Letter,  hee  opened  the  Cafe  with  great  joy,  and  fet  the 
peece  in  a  good  and  faire  light ;  which  when  hee  had 
throughly  viewed,  he  was  fo  amazed,  and  grew  fo  out  of 
conceit  of  himfelfe  and  his  owne  worke,  confefling  his 
worke  to  be  nothing  in  refpedt  of  Raphael  Vrbines:  which 
fo  ftrucke  him  to  the  heart,  that  hee  died  (prefently  after 
he  had  fet  the  peece  in  his  place)  Anno  15:18.  -The  fame" 
of  Raphael  Vrbine  at  this  time  was  fo  great,  that  he  was 
fought  for  and  employed  by  the  greateft  Princes  o^ Europe^ 
as  namely  the  Popes,  Adrian  and  L.eo :  Francis  the  firft. 
King  of  France:  Henry  the  eight.  King  of  England ^  the 
Dukes  of  Florence^  Vrbine^  Mantua^  and  divers  others. 
Thofe  ftately  hangings  of  Arras,  containing  the  Hiftory 
of  Saint  Faul  out  of  the  AHs  (than  which,  eye  never 
beheld  more  abfolute  Art,  and  which  long  fince  you  might 
have  feene  in  the  banquetting  houfe  at  White-hall)  were 
wholly  of  his  invention,  bought  (if  I  bee  not  deceived) 
by  King  Henry  the  eight  of  the  ftate  of  Venice^  where 
Raphael  Vrbine  died;  I  have  no  certainety :  but  fure  I  am, 
his  memory  and  immortall  Fame  are  like  to  live  in  the 

world 
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world  for  ever.  If  you  would  reade  the  lives  at  large  of 
the  moft  excellent  Painters,  as  well  Ancient  as  Moderne, 
I  referre  you  unto  the  two  volumes  ofVafariy  well  written 
in  Italian  (which  I  have  not  feene,  as  being  hard  to  come 
by) :  yet  in  the  Libraries  of  two  my  efpeciall  and  worthy 
friends,  M,  Dodor  Mountford^  late  Prebend  of  Fauls^ 
and  M.  Inigo  lones^  Surveyer  of  his  Majefties  workes  for 
building)  and  Calvin  M under  in  high  Butch  ^  unto 
whom  I  am  beholden,  for  the  greater  part  what  I  have 
here  written,  of  fome  of  their  lives. 

Chap.    XIV. 

Offundry  Blao^ons^  both  Ancient  and 
Moderne, 

BEfore  you  enter  the  ftately  Palace  of  Armorie,  I 
would  requeft  you  (as  a  thing  expedient)  ftridly  to 
view  and  examine  the  Frontefpice  5 1  meane  thefe  feverall 
forts  of  Blazons,  the  very  materials  wherewith  you  are 
to  build :  and  as  they  are  the  principles,  in  this  refpedt 
they  are  the  more  to  bee  defired  and  imbraced ;  for  you 
know,  Ignoratis  terminis^  ignoratur  (&*  ars.  Wherefore  to 
make  you  compleat,  I  have  collected  thefe  following 
principles  out  of  Sir  John  Ferness  Glory  of  Generojitie^  and 
inferted  them  here,  for  feare  you  fliould  not  procure  his 
booke,  being  indeed  very  rare,  and  daily  fought  afler  as  a 
lewell.  To  our  purpofe  then,  my  Author  delivereth  unto 
us,  foureteene  fundry  kindes  of  Blazons,  and  marflialleth 
them  in  this  order. 


Ancient 


I  By  Colours. 

1  By  Planets. 

3  By  precious  Stones. 


Moderne 
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By  Vertues. 

By  Cdeftiall  fignes. 

By  the  Moneths  of  the  Yeere, 

By  the  Dayes  of  the  Weeke. 

By  the  Ages  of  Man. 

By  Flowers. 

By  the  Elements. 

By  the  Seafons  of  the  Yeere. 

By  the  Complexions  of  Man. 

By  Numbers. 


14.  By  Metals. 


I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Henrie  the 
fift,  there  was  a  Dutchman,  who  ufed  to  blaze  Armes, 
by  the  principall  parts  of  mans  body ;  but  it  feemes  no 
way  approved  of  by  Heraulds,  to  bee  admitted  among 
thefe. 

We  read  of  one  Malorques^  a  Frenchman,  who  ufed 
to  emblazon  by  flowers ;  and  of  one  Fauchon^  an  Englifh- 
man,  who  lived  in  the  dayes  of  King  Edward  the  third, 
that  performed  the  fame  by  the  dayes  of  the  weeke. 


1S6 


Offundry  Blazons, 


The  Tables  of  BlaT^onsj  appertaining  to  the 
feven  perfeU  Colours, 


The  I 
Colour 
is  Or, 
i.e. 

Yellow 
and 
fignifi- 
eth  in 


/Plannets. 

Precious  Stones. 

Vertues. 

Celeftiall  fignes. 

Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
•\  Ages  of  Man. 

Flowers. 

Elements. 

Seafonsof  the  yeere. 

Complexions. 

Numbers. 
^Metals. 


/The  Sunne. 

Topazion  and  Chryfolith. 

Faith  and  Conftancie. 

The  Lion. 

luly. 

Sunday. 
^  Young  age. 

The  Marygold. 

Aire. 

Spring  time. 

Sanguine. 

1.2.3. 
VGold. 


The  2 
Colour 
is  Ar- 
gent i.e. 
white 
and 
ficnifi- 
e3i  in 


/Plannets. 
Precious  ftones. 
Vertues, 

Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
-l  Ages  of  Man. 
Flowers. 
Elements. 
Seafons  of  the  yeere. 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
Metals. 


/The  Moone. 
Margarite,  or  Pearle. 
Hope  and  Innocencie. 
Scorpio  and  Pifces. 
October  and  November. 
Mooneday. 
■I  Infancie. 
Lilly  and  White-Rofe. 
Water. 
Autumne. 
Flegmatique. 
10.  II. 
Silver. 


The 
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^57 


The  3 
Colour 
is  Gules 
i.e. 
Red, 
and 
fignifi- 
ecn  in 


/Planets. 
Precious  ftones. 
Vertues. 
Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
■\  Ages  of  Man. 
Flowers. 
Elements. 
Seafons  of  the  yeere. 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
Metals. 


/Mars. 

Carbuncle,  Ruby  &  Corall. 

Charity  and  Magnanimity. 

Aries  and  Cancer. 

March,  lune,  luly. 

Tuefday. 

Virillity,  or  Mans  age. 

Gillofer,  and  Red-Rofe. 

Fire. 

Summer  and  Harveft. 

Choller. 

3.  10. 
^Latten. 


The  4. 
Colour 
is 
Azure 

'igi 

jlUi 

and 
fignifi- 
eth  in 


light 
blue. 


/Planets. 
Precious  ftones. 
Vertues. 

Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
-(  Ages  of  man. 
Flowers, 
Elements. 
Seafons  of  the  yeere. 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
^Metals. 


Jupiter. 

Saphire. 

luftice  and  Loyalty. 

Taurus  and  Libra. 

Aprill  and  September. 

Thurfday. 
■I  Puerillity. 

Blue  Lilly. 

Aire. 

Spring  time. 

Sanguine. 

4.  9. 
^Copper. 


The 


i;8 


Offundry  Blazons. 


They 
Colour 

is  Sa- 
ble, i.  e. 
Black 
and 
fignifi- 
eth  in 


^Planets. 
Precious  ftones. 
Vertues. 
Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
Ages  of  Man. 
Flowers. 
Elements. 
Seafons  of  the  yeere. 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
VMetals. 


/Saturne.  (lydoin. 

Diamond,  Agate,  or  Che- 
Prudence,  Conftancie. 
Capricornus  and  Aquarius. 
December,  January. 
Saturday. 
Old  Age. 
The  Aubifane.  ^ 
Earth. 
Winter. 
Melancholic. 
T.  8. 
Iron  and  leade. 


The  6 
Colour 
is  Vert. 
i.e. 
green 
and 
fignifi- 
eth  in 


< 


(Planets. 
Precious  ftones. 
Vertues. 

Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
Ages  of  Man. 
Flowers. 
Elements. 
Seafons  of  the  yeere, 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
^Metals. 


/Venus. 

Smaragd,  or  Emeraud. 

Loyalty  in  love,  Curtefie  & 
Affability. 

Gemini  and  Virgo. 

May  and  Auguft. 

Friday. 

Lufty  Greene  Youth. 

All  manner  of  Verdures. 

Water. 

Spring  time. 

Flegmatique. 

6, 
^  Quick  filver. 


Q  The  Corn  Blue-Bottle.) 


The 


Offundry  Blai{pns 


They 
Colour 
is  Pur- 
pure,  or,  / 
irple,  \ 

nifieth 
in 


Pui 


Planets. 

Precious  ftones. 
Vertues. 

Celeftiall  fignes. 
Moneths. 

Dayes  of  the  weeke. 
Ages  of  Man. 
Flowers. 
Elements. 

Seafonsof  the  Yeare. 
Complexions. 
Numbers. 
VMetals. 


/Mercury.  (cinth. 

Amethift,  Opall,  and  Hya- 

Temperance and  Prudence. 

Sagittarius  and  Pifces. 

November  and  February. 

Wednefday. 
U  Cana  Sene6tus. 

The  Violet. 

Water  and  Earth. 

Winter.  (ChoIIer. 

Flegmatique  with  fome 

7.  li. 
^Tinne. 


Conceive  not  I  pray,  that  any  of  thefe  Blazons  are 
fuperfluous,  and  not  worthy  of  your  knowledge,  in  refpedt 
that  three  onely  are  ancient,  and  of  moft  ufe  with  us.  viz,. 
By  Colours,  By  Planets,  and  By  Precious  ftones ;  For  I 
queftion  not,  but  you  may  happen  upon  the  like  Blazons 
(as  thofe  of  Marloques  and  Fauchon  before  mentioned) 
and  then,  Ihould  you  be  ignorant  of  thefc  Tables,  you 
cannot  imagine  what  Colours  are  fignified  thereby ;  and 
fo  by  confequence,  you  fliall  never  be  able  to  make  report 
to  your  Soveraigne  what  the  Coat- Armour  is.  Befides, 
by  thefe  Tables  you  fliall  be  inftru6ted,  how  to  commend 
the  Armes  of  any  Gentleman  by  various  Circumftances. 
For  an  inftance,  I  would  by  Vertues,  emblazon  the  Coat- 
Armour  of  M*".  Abraham  de  Lavjne^  (of  Sharfted  in  Kent) 
a  very  worthy  Gentleman,  and  a  great  lover  and  admirer 
of  all  good  Arts :  then  after  this  manner  I  exprefle 
my  felfe.  This  accomplifhed  Gentleman,  beareth  in  a 
Field  of  Loialty,  a  Crofle  Lozangee  of  conftancie ;  On  a 
Chiefe  of  Magnanimity,  a  Lion  PafTant  Gardant,  holding 
a  Flower  debits  in  his  dexter  paw,  of  the  fecond,  a  labell 
to  ftiew  his  father  is  living.  Now  had  you  not  the  ufe 
of  thefe  Tables,  this  kinde  of  Blazon  would  feeme  hea- 
then 
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then  Greeke  unto  you,  which  eafily  may  be  refolved  by 
having  recourfe  unto  them  :  for  feeke  after  Vertues  in 
the  Table,  and  where  Loyalty  is  oppofite,  you  fliall  find 
the  governing  Colour  to  bee  Azure,  which  is  the  Colour 
of  the  field  fought  for,  &  fic  de  reliquis. 

The  lofty  Blazon  by  Planets,  is  moft  proper  for  the 
Armes  of  Emperours,  Monarchs,  Kings,  and  Princes. 
For  the  Nobility,  your  Blazon  by  precious  ftones  is  moft 
correfpondent  •  as  for  other  degrees,  I  doubt  not  but 
here  you  may  bee  furnifhed  with  variety,  fuch  as  your 
difcretion  fhall  make  choice  of,  according  to  the  defert 
of  the  Gentleman,  and  his  Coate-armour, 

Chap.    XV. 

Of  Armory^  or  Blazon  of  Armes^  with  the 

Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Heralds. 

IT  is  meete  that  a  Noble,  or  Gentleman  who  beareth 
Armes,  and  is  well  defcended,  bee  not  onely  able  to 
blazon  his  owne  proper  Coate,  derive  by  pedegree  the 
defcent  of  his  family  from  the  originall,  know  fuch 
matches  and  allies  as  are  ioyned  to  him  in  blood  ;  but 
alfo  of  his  Prince,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  where  he 
liveth ;  wliich  is  not  of  meere  ornament,  as  the  moft 
fuppofe,  but  diverfly  necefTary  and  of  great  confequence  : 
as  had  I  fortuned  to  have  lived  in  thofe  times,  when  that 
fatall  difference  of  either  ROSE  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  fword ;  with  which  party  in  equity  and  confcience 
could  I  have  fided,  had  I  beene  ignorant  of  the  defcent 
and  pedegree  Royall,  and  where  the  right  had  beene  by 
inheritance  of  blood.  Match,  or  Alliance  ? 
^"^Tlow  fhould  we  give  Nobility  her  true  value,  refpe6t, 
and  title,  without  notice  of  her  Merit  ?  and  how  may  we 
guefle  her  merit,  without  thefe  outward  enfignes  and 
badges  of  Vertue,  which  anciently  have  beene  accounted 
facred  and  precious  ^  withall,  difcerne  and  know  an  in- 
truding 
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truding  upftart,  fliot  up  with  the  laft  nights  Mufliroome,  1 
from  an  ancient  defcended  &  deferved  Gentleman,  whofe 
Grandfires  have  had  their  fliares  in  every  foughten  field 
by  the  Englifli  fince  Edward  the  firft?  or  my  felfe  a 
Gentleman  know  mine  owne  ranke;  there  being  at  this 
inftant  the  world  over,  fuch  a  medley  (I  had  almoft  faid^ 
Motley)  of  Caates,  fuch  intrufion  by  adding  or  diminifli- 
ing  into  ancient  families  and  houfes ;  that  had  there  not 
beene  within  thefe  few  yea  res,  a  iuft  and  commendable 
courfe  taken  by  the  right  Honourable  the  Earles  Mar-^ 
Jhals^  for  the  redrefle  of  this  generall  and  unfuiFerable --i 
abufe,  we  fhould  I  feare  me  within  thefe  few  yeeres,  fee    / 
Yeomen  as  rare  in  England^  as  they  are  in  France,  J 

Befides,  it  is  a  contemplation  full  of  pleafmg  varietle 
and  for  the  moft  part,  fympathizing  with  every  Noble 
and  generous  difpofition ;  in  fubftance  the  moft  refined 
part  of  Naturall  Philofophie,  while  it  taketh  the  princi- 
ples from  Geometry,  making  ufe  almoft  of  every  feverall 
fquare  and  angle.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  I  defire 
that  you  would  beftow  fome  houres  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
fame :  for  a  Gentleman  Honourably  defcended  to  bee 
utterly  ignorant  herein,  argueth  in  him  either  a  difregard 
of  his  owne  worth,  a  weaknefife  of  conceipt,  or  indifpofi- 
tion  to  Armes  and  Honourable  A6tion;  fometime  meere 
Ideotifme,  as  Signeur  Gaulart^  a  great  man  of  France  (and 
none  of  the  wifeft)  inviting  on  a  time  many  great  perfon- 
ages  and  honourable  friends  to  his  Table,  at  the  laft 
fervice  a  March-pane  was  brought  in,  which  being  almoft 
quite  eaten,  hee  beethought  himfelfe,  and  faid  •  It  was 
told  mee,  that  mine  Armes  were  bravely  fet  out  in  Gold 
and  Colours  upon  this  March-pane,  but  I  have  looked 
round  about  it  and  cannot  fee  them :  Your  I^ordfhip  (faid 
one  of  his  men)  eate  them  up  your  felfe  but  now.  What 
a  knave  (quoth  Monjieur  Gaulart)  art  thou  ?  thou  diddeft 
not  tell  mee  before  1  eate  them,  that  I  might  have  feene 
what  they  had  beene. 

PEACHAM  M  The 
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The  dignitie  and  place  of  an  Herald,among  the  ancient 

Romanes  was  very  great ;  that  fame  lus  Feciale^  or  Law 

of  Armes,  being  firft  inftituted  by  Ancus  Martins^  as 

Lib.  I.  U^y  teftifieth,  though  fome  afcribe  it  to  Numa  VompUius^ 

who  ordained  a  Colledge  of  Heralds. 

Dionyfttu  Haii-       The  oflficc  of  an  Herald,  was  to  fee  that  the  Romanes 

W^/r?"'^'   ^^^^  ^^^  warre  injuftly  with  any  of  their  confederates  ; 

'  '^'       to   determine   of  warre,   peace,   leagues,  agreements, 

wrongs  taken  or  offered  by  them  or  their  enemies,  and 

the  like. 

Now  if  the  enemy  had  offered  them  wrong,  or  taken 
away  any  thing  from  them  by  violence,  they  firfl  fent 
Melfengers  to  demand  their  right,  and  the  refloring  of 
that  they  had  taken  away :  which  was  done  in  a  folemne 
forme,  and  the  words  pronounced  diftindly,  and  with  a 
loud  voyce  :  and  this  manner  of  delivering  their  mefTage, 
was  called  Clarigatio,  The  forme  was  this,  lovem  ego 
tefiem  faclo^  Ji  ego  impie  injufieque  illas  res  dedter  populo 
Romano  mihique  expofco^  tunc  patrla  compotem  ntmquam  fin  as 
ejfe.  If  they  refufed  their  demands  or  to  make  reflitu- 
tion  :  firft  all  league  and  friendlhip  (if  any  were  betwixt 
them)  being  renounced  and  broken,  after  thirty  dayes, 
(which  they  folemnely  obferved)  they  proclaimed  open 
warre,  and  with  fire  and  fword  invaded  the  enemies 
countrey,  and  by  force  recovered  their  owne. 

Neither  was  it  lawfull,  for  either  ConfuU  or  Senate, 

or  any  of  the  common-people,  to  take  up  Armes  againfl 

an  enemy,  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 

Heralds. 

Baitafar  ^yaiA        Amongfl  the  Heralds,  there  was  one  the  chiefe  and 

dejure  &  offi-     abovc  the  refl,  whom  they  called  Pater  Patratus ;  and  he 

cyj  B  .  itL  I.    ^^g  chofen  one  who  was  to  have  children,  and  his  owne 

father  alive  :  him,  one  of  the  inferior  Heralds,  crowning 

his  head  and  Temples  with  Vervaine,  made  him  the  chiefe 

or  King,  either  in  concluding  peace, or  denouncing  warre. 

The  mofl  ancient  forme  of  denouncing  warre,  is  fet 

downe 
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downe  at  large  by  Livy.     The  Ty harms  are  reported  to  Uv.  lib.  i.  & 
have  beene  fo  juft  in  their  making  warre,  and  defiance  of  ^^V'^.^^'  '"'** 
their  enemies,  that  they  would  never  meete  them,  but  'naiicamHib.  2. 
firft  they  would  fend  them  word  of  the  day,  place,  yea,  antie^it.  Rom. 
and  very  houre  they  meant  to  fight. 

Moreover,  if  any  complaint  by  the  enemy  were  made 
of  breach  of  the  league,  the  Heralds  examined  the  truth, 
and  having  found  out  the  Authors,  they  delivered  them 
up  to  the  enemy  to  doe  with  them  as  he  lifted  :  or  if  any 
without  the  confent  of  the  people.  Senate  and  Heraldes, 
either  fought  or  made  peace,  entered  league,  &c.  the 
Romanes  freed  themfelves  againe,  by  delivering  up  the 
Authors  to  their  enemies.  Sowere  theConfuls  T.F(?^m«4- 
and  Sp,  Voftumlus  for  their  error  at  Caudtum^  and  making 
peace  with  the  Sammtes  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  Senate,  together  with  T.  Numitius  and  Q^Mmi^ 
lius  Tribunes,  delivered  to  the  enemy.  The  words  of 
Voftumius  himfelfe  (who  made  requeft  that  himfelfe  with 
the  reft,  who  had  oftended,  might  be  delivered  to  the 
enemy)  are  thus  recorded  by  Uvy,  Dedamur  per  feciales^  Livius  lib.  9. 
nudi  vtnSiique^  exolvamus  religione  populum^  Jt  qua  ohliga- 
'vtmus:  ne  quid  dtvini  humanive  obfiet^  quo  minus  jufium 
plumque  de  Integra  Ineatur  helium.  The  forme  and  words 
on  their  delivery  to  the  enemies  hands,  were  thefe:  ^lando- 
quldem  hifce  homines.^  Inluffu  populi  Romanl^  ^ulrltlum  foedus 
iBum  Irl  ^oponderunty  atque  oh  earn  rem  noxam  nocuerunt : 
oh  earn  rem  quo  populus  Romanus  scelere  Impio  Jit  folutus^ 
hofce  homines  vohis  dedo.  And  fo  many  yeares  after  was  C.  dcero  offic.  lib. 
Manclnus  delivered  to  the  Numantlnes^  with  whom  hee  3-  ^^^^'  h/' 
had  entered  into  league  contrary  to  the  will,  and  without  J^^^^'^^  yi^^- 
the  knowledge  of  the  Senate.  ceUum,  lib.  5. 

Heralds  alfo  examined  and  determined  of  wrongs  and 
iniuries  done  unto  EmbafTadours,  and  punifhed  them  by 
delivering  up  in  like  manner,  the  parties  offending,  unto 
the  nation  or  State  offended. 

They  looked  alfo  to  the  ftri6t  obferving  of  every 
M  X  branch 


Cicero  lib.  2. 
de  legibtts. 


De  la  primitive 
Injhitittion  des 
Royt,  Herauldz, 
et  pourfuivans 
d'armet. 
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branch  of  the  league,  or  truce  •  in  briefe  their  Authoritle 
was  comprized  in  thefe  few  words.  Belli ^  pacis^  fcsderum^ 
induct  arum  ^  oratorum^  feci  ales  judices  funto, 

Spurius  Fujtus  was  the  firft  Herald  that  ever  was  created 
among  the  Romanes^  and  had  the  name  of  Fater  Patratus 
in  the  warre  which  TuUus  Hofiilius  made  againft  old 
Latines. 

Their  priviledges  were  great  and  many,  and  too  long 
for  me  here  to  reckon  up.  And  to  conclude,  for  farther 
fearch  of  their  inftitution,  priviledges,  and  Office,  I  re- 
ferre  you  to  lehan  le  Feron^  a  French  Author. 

I  purpofe  not  heere  to  enter  into  a  large  field  and  ab- 
folute  difcourfe  of  Blazonry  with  all  the  lawes  and  termes 
thereof,  having  beene  already  prevented  by  Bara^  Vpton^ 
Gerrard  Leigh^  Mafter  Ferne^  Mafter  Guillim  (late  Fort- 
cuUeis  purfuivant)  in  his  Methodicall  Difplay  of  Heraldry, 
with  fundry  others.  So  that,  in  a  manner,  more  cannot  be 
faid  than  hath  beene :  my  felfe  befides  having  written 
fomething  of  this  fubjed  heretofore,  but  onely  to  point 
unto  you  as  a  ftranger  upon  the  way,  the  faireft  and 
fhorteft  cut  unto  your  journies  end  in  this  Art. 

The  word  Blazon  is  from  the  French  Emhlazonner ,-  and 
note  that  we  in  England  ufe  herein  the  fame  tearmes  of 
Art  with  the  French  :  becaufe  the  ancients  of  our  Nobi- 
litie  for  the  greater  part,  acknowledge  themfelves  to  bee 
defcended  out  oi  Normandy^  and  to  have  come  in  with 
the  Conquerour,  many  retaining  their  ancient  French 
names,  and  Charges  unto  this  day;  as  Beauchamp^  Beaumont^ 
Sacvilly  Nevilly  with  many  others. 

Your  A.  B.  C.  in  this  Art,  let  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
fundry  formes  of  Shields  of  Efcotcheons  which  are,  and 
have  beene  ordinarily  borne  in  the  ancient  times.  Among 
nations  wee  of  Europe  have  onely  two  kinds  in  ufe  (the 
Lozenge  excepted)  viz,  that  we  ufe  in  England^  France ^ 
Germany,  &c.  and  the  Ovall  they  beare  in  Italy  ^  which 
forme  they  yet  (for  the  old  Romanes)  hold  in  ufe. 

The 
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The  word  Efcotcheon  is  derived  from  the  French  un 
efcuy  that  from  the  Latine  Scutum^  and  that  againe  from 
(TKVTos  in  Greeke,  which  is  leather ;  becaufe  the  ancients 
had  their  Shields  of  tanned  leather^the  skinnes  laid  thicke 
one  over  another^as  appearethby  that  of  Vlyjfes^  upbraid- 
ing Ajax. 

§luf  ntfi  feajfem^frufira  Telamone  creatus 
Gefiajfet  lava  taurorum  tergora  feptem. 

And  Cafar  (faith  Cambrenfis)  fighting  hand  to  hand  Girdd.  Umb. 
with  Nenniusy  a  Britifh  King,  had  his  fword  faft  nayled 
into  Kennius  his  fhield  (being  of  hard  leather),  at  which 
advantage  Neimius  had  flaine  him,  had  not  Lahienus  the 
Tribune  ftepped  in  betweene,  and  refcued  his  mailer. 

Now  the  ancient  fhields  by  reafon  that  they  were  long, 
and  in  a  manner  of  that  forme  as  fome  of  the  Knights 
Templers  had  theirs,  as  appeareth  upon  that  their  monu- 
ment in  the  Temple-Church,  differed  much  from  the 
buckler  or  target  which  was  round,  as  it  may  appeare 
out  of  Lfvh,  Clypeis  autem  Romani  uji  funt^  (faith  he)  detnde  Uv.  lib.  8. 
pofiquam  faSii  funt  ftipendiarij^  fcuta  pro  clypeis  fecere. 
And  Virgil  compareth  the  great  eye  of  Cyclops  to  an 
Argolican  Target,  for  who  will  deny  but  that  an  eye  is 
round  ? 

That  their  fhields  (as  I  have  faid)  were  long,  and  in 
a  manner  covered  the  whole  body,  he  faith  elfe-wherc, 

Scutis  proteSii  corpora  longis. 

Hereupon  Scutum  W3.s  called  in  Greeke  Ovpeos,  becaufe 
it  refembled  a  doore,  which  is  very  more  long  than  broad. 

The  Carthaginians  made  their  fhields  of  gold.  M. 
Aufidius  tels  us  that  his  anceftours  (being  Romanes)  had 
theirs  of  Silver. 

Alexander  King  of  the  Icwes  oppofed  againfl  Ftolomy  lofephw. 

8000. 
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8000.  fighting  men,  which  hee  tearmed  Hecatomachi^  as 
much  to  fay,  as  fighting  each  man  againft  an  hundred, 
becaufe  they  ufed  brazen  fhields. 

The  Numidians  ufed  fliields  made  of  Elephants  hides 
impenetrable  by  any  dart,  yet  on  the  other  fide  they  had 
this  difcommoditie,  that  in  rainy  weather  they  would 
like  a  fponge  fo  foake  in  the  water,  and  become  thereby 
fo  heavy,  the  fouldiers  could  hardly  beare  them. 

The  fhield  in  times  paft  was  had  in  fuch  honour,  that 
he  who  loft  or  alienated  the  fame,  was  accounted  as  bafe- 
ly  of,  as  he  that  with  us  runnes  from  his  colours,  and 
was  feverely  punifhed :  and  the  Grascians  fined  him  at 
a  greater  rate  who  loft  his  fliield,  then  he  who  loft  his 
Plutarch,  in  fword  or  fpcarc.  Becaufe  that  a  fouldier  ought  to  take 
vita  Peiopida.  more  care  that  he  receiveth  not  a  mif chief e,  then  he 
fliould  doe  it  of  himfelfe. 

Bitter  was  that  jeaft  of  Sclpio^  when  he  faw  a  fouldier 
beftow  great  coft  in  trimming  and  glazing  his  Ihield  :  I 
cannot  blame  thee  (quoth  hee)  that  thou  beftoweft  fo 
much  coft  upon  thy  fliield,  becaufe  thou  trufteft  more  to 
that  than  to  thy  fword. 

The  Lacedemonians  of  all  other  the  moft  warlike,  by 
the  lawes  of  Lycurgus^  brought  up  their  children  to  the 
ufe  of  fhields  from  their  infancy;  and  famous  is  that  Lace- 
demonian mother  for  that  her  fpeech  to  her  fonne,  when 
fhee  delivered  him  a  fhield  going  to  the  warre,  tUvov^ 
ri  TCLVy  rj  em  rasy  Sonne  either  bring  backe  this  fhield,  or  be 
thou  brought  backe  thy  felfe  (dead)  within  it.  But  thus 
much  of  the  fhield  or  Efcotcheon. 

Armes  of  Enfignes  at  the  firft  had  their  chiefe  ufe  for 
diftin6tioa  of  Tribe  from  Tribe,  Army  from  Army,  being 
compofed  of  two  or  more  colours,  whereof  one  was  ever 
white  or  yellow,  which  we  now  terme  Mettals,  and  that 
of  neceflitie ;  for  without  the  mixture  of  one  of  thefe, 
the  other  as  too  darke  of  themfelves,  could  not  be  dif- 
cerned  farre,  neither  of  white  and  yellow  onely,  as  par- 
ticipating 
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ticipating  too  much  of  the  light.  Hence  they  fay  (though 
not  generally  true)  where  there  is  wanting  colour  or 
mettall,  it  is  falfe  armorie. 

I  will  not  ftand  here  to  difpute  over-philofophically, 
as  fome  have  done,  of  the  preheminence  of  one  colour 
above  another,  or  out  of  profound  ignorance  affirme 
blacke  to  be  the  moft  ancient  colour,  becaufe  darkenefle 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  Chaos  ,•  as  if  colour 
were  not  qualitas  vijihilis  luminis  heneficio^  &  privatio  were 
formarum  fufceptihilis  i  and  white  the  next,  becaufe  God 
faid/^/  Lux  i  as  if  light  were  a  qualitie  refulting  of  an 
elementary  compofition,  it  being  created  before  all  mixe 
bodies  :  yea  with  Arifiotle  I  rather  affirme  blacke  properly 
to  be  no  colour  at  all,  as  partaking  of  the  pure  Elements 
nothing  at  all,  for  he  faith  fxiXav  yjiS^ixa  ecrrt  t&v  o-tolx^lcdv  Arifl.  in  lib. 
ds  &\\r}\a  ixera^aWovTwv,  of  the  Elements  mingled  to-  ^^plxp<»i^rwy. 
gether,  as  earth,  water,  aire,  not  yet  reduced  to  their 
proper  fubftance,  as  we  may  fee  in  Charcoales,  all  bodies 
confuming  but  not  confumed,whereupon  it  is  called  Niger^ 
of  the  Greeke,  NcKpos,  which  fignifieth  dead,  as  a  colour 
proper  to  dead  things.  The  colours,  to  fay  truth,  im- 
mediately proceeding  from  the  Elements,  are  yellow  and 
white :  yellow  being  an  efFed;  of  the  fire  and  allheate  (as 
we  may  fee  in  gold)  begotten  by  the  heate  of  the  Sunne, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  cleareft  and  moft  pure  quick e-filver, 
and  the  fineft  red  brimftone,  in  fruite  and  corne  ripened 
by  the  heate  of  the  fame,  in  choller,  urine,  lye  boyled,  the 
bellies  of  hot  venemous  Serpents  and  the  like.  The  white 
is  proper  to  the  water  and  earth,  as  we  may  fee  in  all 
watery  bodies  congealed ;  as  Ice,  Snow,  Chriftall,  GlalTe, 
precious  ftones  beaten  into  powder :  alfo  the  moft  roots, 
the  pulpe  of  apples,  peares,  and  the  like  of  watry  fub- 
ftance,  of  earth  in  the  afhes  of  wood  and  ftones  burned,  all 
which  turnf  white,  being  by  the  fire  purged  from  water 
and  ayre.  Concerning  the  ayre  it  felfe,  it  hath  no 
colour  at  all. 

Now 
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Now  after  your  two  Metals,  yellow  and  white,  Gold 
or  Silver,  which  in  Armory  we  call  Or  and  Argent:  you 
have  foure  principall  colours,  vlz,^  Sable  or  blacke,  Az^ure 
or  Blew,  Gules  or  red,  Verd  or  greene.  There  are  others 
as,  Furpure^  f anguine^  Tenne^  which  are  in  more  ufe  with 
the  French  and  other  Nations  than  with  vs  in  England. 

From  limple  colours  and  divifion  by  bare  lines,  they 
came  to  give  their  charges  quicke,  and  living  things,  fuch 
as  forted  beft  with  their  fancies  and  humours,  neither 
without  reafon.  The  Alani  a  warlike  people,  and  ex- 
treame  lovers  of  their  liberty,  gave  in  their  Enfigne  a  Cat, 
a  beaft  which  of  all  other  cannot  brooke  bondage.  The 
Gothes  to  exprelTe  their  cruelty,  with  their  ranging  refo- 
lution,  gave  a  Beare  ;  the  Romanes  gave  the  Eagle,  which 
every  Legion  feverally  bare.  The  reafon  whereof  lofephus 
giveth,  ^uod  C^  vniverjarum  avium  regnum  habeat^  dr  fit 
valentijjima.  So  did  the  Thebans  and  Perfians^  as  Forcatulus 
reports ;  befide,  Xenophon  (faith  he,)  remembreth  he  faw 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  a  golden  Eagle  difplayed,  borne 
upon  a  long  fpeare,  as  his  enfigne.  Yet  generally,  Fliny 
faith,  the  charges  of  their  enfignes  were  of  Silver,  becaufe 
that  mettall  was  moil  futable  to  the  day  light,  and  was 
to  be  difcerned  farther :  fo  Fortius  Latro  telleth  Catiline 
of  his  filver  Eagle  borne  before  him  as  the  enfigne  of  his 
rebellion  and  fury.  Befides  the  Eagle,  the  Romans  ufed 
to  beare  in  their  banners  the  Wolfe,  in  memory  of  Remus 
and  Romulus  :  fed  by  the  milke  of  a  fhee  Wolfe,  as  Livy 
flieweth.  When  they  undertooke  any  expedition  wherein 
great  fecrecy  was  to  be  ufed,  then  they  advanced  the 
Minotaure  in  their  ftandards,  to  fliew  that  the  counfaile 
of  Commanders  ought  to  be  no  lefTe  kept  fecret  than  the 
Labyrinth  which  was  the  abode  of  the  Minotaure.  Withall 
they  bare  the  Horfe,  as  the  mofl  Martiall  beafl,  and 
ferviceable  in  the  warre,  being  full  of  fury,  and  defirous 
of  vidtory ;  and  in  the  Ides  of  December,  a  Horfe  was 
facrificed  to  him  who  had  broken  the  right  wing  of  his 

enemies 
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enemies  battaile :  Laftly,  they  bare  a  Hogge  in  their 

enfignes,  becaufe  the  warre  being  finifhed,  they  ufed  to 

make  a  truce  by  facrificing  a  young  Swine  :  which  who- 

foever  violated  or  went  backe  from,  ought  forthwith  as 

a  Hogge  to  be  ftoned  to  death;  hereupon  they  had  a  forme 

of  Battaglia  which  they  tearmed  the  Hogges  face.     But 

all  thefe  (the  Eagle  onely  excepted)  were  by  Caius  Marius  Pordnafrons. 

turned  out  of  ufe :  but  I  fhall  have  elfewhere  occafion  2^;^"'^,(;^;  ^' 

to  write  more  at  large  of  thefe  and  the  like  Imperiall    '"^^    * 

badges. 

The  Kings  of  Fortugall  bare  in  a  field  Argent  five  The  Coate  of 
efcotcheons  Azure,  each  charged  with  as  many  Plates:  ^'"^^'^• 
on  a  bordure  Gules  tenne  Caftles,  or,  in  remembrance  of 
five  Kings,  whom  (each  fever  ally  leading  a  mighty  army) 
Alphonfus  the  firft,  King  of  Fortugall  overthrew  neere  to 
the  City  of  ScaUahis  in  Fortugall  now  called  TrugUo^  there 
appearing  at  the  fame  time  (faith  Oforius)  Chrift  crucified  oforitu  de  RegU 
in  the  heaven,  whofe  five  wounds  thofe  five  plates  repre-  *»^'f'*f''>"''' 
fent.     Thofe  C allies  are  his  holds  in  Barbary  which  he 
wonne  from  the  Moores, 

The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  have  anciently  borne  their  d.  of  Mv^tria. 
Armes  Faly  bendy  arg,  and  Azure^  for  that  it  refembled 
the  party  coloured  Caflbckes  of  the  ancient  Bo'ij^  who  M.  Trecherm  in 
were  thofe  Gaules  that  attempted  the  Surprife  of  the  "^'PJ^'  -P'*'*" 
Capitoll,  whom  Virgill  defcribing  as  by  night,  faith,  F/>- 
gatis  lucent  Sagulis^  which  hee  underftandeth  by  the  white, 
as  moft  eafie  to  bee  difcerned  in  the  night  time. 

The  Duke  of  Dort  or  Dordrecht  in  Holland ^  from  a  civill 
broile  that  long  fince  occafioned  much  flaughter,  ftayn- 
ing  the  ftreets  (being  onely  two  above  a  mile  in  length, 
(the  River  running  in  betweene)  with  blood,  bare  in  a 
field  gules  a  pale  argent. 

The  City  of  CoUen^  in  regard  it  can  fliew  the  monu- 
ments of  the  three  Kings  who  offered  to  our  Saviour, 
beareth  Argent^  on  a  chiefe  gules  three  crownes  Or. 

The  City  of  Andiuarpe  in  Brabant^  for  that  fometime  Verfiegm. 
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a  Tyrant  Prince  was  Lord  of  that  place,  and  puniflied 
offenders  in  cruell  manner,  by  cutting  off  their  hands 
(whofe  pourtraiture  cut  in  ftone  to  the  life,  ftands  ereded 
over  one  of  the  Ports  toward  the  Sceld^  with  a  fword  in 
one  hand,  and  a  mans  hand  fmitten  ofF  in  the  other) 
beares  foure  hands.  Coupe  in  Salteh^  an  Eagle  double- 
necked,  difplaied  in  chiefe,  to  fignifie  that  it  is  an 
Imperiall  City ;  and  hence  had  it  the  name  of  Ant'warpe^ 
as  much  to  fay  as  Handfwerpen^  which  in  Dutch  figni- 
fieth  to  caft  or  throw  away  the  hand. 

The  ftoute  and  warlike  Henry  Spencer  Bifliop  of  Nor- 
wichy  who  fuppreft  by  his  courage  and  valour,  that 
dangerous  rebellion,  and  about  Northijualfham^  overthrew 
Utfter  the  Captaine^  hath  (as  it  is  to  be  feene  upon  his 
monument  in  the  body  of  the  Quire  of  Chrift-Church  in 
Norivich)  over  his  proper  coate  of  Spencer ^  upon  an  hel- 
met, his  Epifcopall  Miter,  and  upon  that  Michael  the 
Arch-Angell  with  a  drawne  fword. 

Many  Coates  are  conferred  by  the  Prince  or  State  upon 
merit  and  defert,  for  fome  honourable  ad:  performed  to 
the  Common-wealth,  or  honour  of  the  Prince :  as  that 
device  upon  Sir  Francis  Drake  (which  was  Q^EHz,aheths 
owne)  now  ufurped  and  borne  (the  colour  of  the  field 
changed  from  Sable  into  Azure)  by  Oliver  a  Noort  of 
Vtrechy  who  alfo  of  late  yeares  failed  about  the  earth.  And 
at  my  laft  being  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  Captaine 
of  a  foot  Company  oi  Dutch  in  Huyfden,  The  faid  Coate 
fairely  cut  in  ftone,  ftandeth  over  a  Porch  at  the  entry 
of  his  houfe  there. 
M.  Frthenu.  The  Mouud  or  Ball  with  the  CrofTe,  was  by  Charles 

De  Origine        the  fifth,  added  by  way  of  augmentation,  to  the  Armories 
falM.  q£  |.|^g  Falfgrave  of  the  Rhine^  in  regard  of  Vienna^  fo 

bravely  defended  by  Vhilip  Earle  Talatine,  together  with 
the  Count  Solmes^  againft  the  fury  of  Solyman^  who  laide 
fiedge  to  it  with  above  300000.  men ;  yet  glad  (at  the 
rumour  of  the  Emperour  Charles  his  comming)  to  lliew 

his 
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his  backe.     For  Solyman  (as  himfelfe  was  wont  to  fay)  Soiyrmm 
feared  not  Charles  as  he  was  Emperour  of  Germany  ,•  but  opinion  of  the 
that  good  fortune  which  ever  attended  him  in  his  greateft  ^J^^J°^^ 
enterprizes.     And  no  doubt  but  the  bleffing  of  God  was  ]^J-^^n^^  -^ 
upon  him,  as  being  one  of  the  moft  religious,  juft  and  thV Tide  of 
worthieft  that  ever  lived.  Scotland. 

The  Family  of  the  Hahs  in  Scotland^  bare  Arg.  three 
Efcotcheons  Gules,  upon  this  occafion.     At  what  time  The  originall 
the  Banes  invaded  Scotland^  and  in  a  fet  battell  had  put  of  the  Noble 
the  Scots  to  the  worft :  one  Kay  with  his  two  fonnes  ^^^;\^ 
being  at  plow  not  farre  off,  and  feeing  hisCountrey-men,  Scotland, 
flying  from  their  enemies,  to  come  up  a  narrow  lane 
walled  with  ilone   on  both  fides,  towards  him ;  with 
their  plow-beames  in  their  hands,  meeting  them  at  the 
lanes  end,  in  defpite  beat  them  backe  to  charge  their 
enemies   afrefh,   reviling  their   cowardize,    that   now 
hazarded  the  whole  kingdome  :  whereupon  with  a  ftout 
refolution  they  put  themfelves  againe  into  array,  and 
returning  backe  upon  the  Danes  (who  were  both  difordered, 
and  in  a  feare  left  a  new  fupply  had  come  downe  to  the 
Scots  fuccour)  overthrew  them  utterly,  and  regained  a 
moft  memorable  vidtory.  Hereupon  Hay  was  by  the  King 
ennobled,  and  had  given  him  for  his  bearing,  in  a  field 
Silver,  three  Efcotcheons  Gules,  the  Creaft  a  Plow-man  The  creaft : 
with  his  Plow-beame  on  his  fhoulder :  and  withall  for  *  Faulcon 
his  maintenance  as  much  Land  as  a  Faulcon  put  off  from  set^'n  a  ^^^^^' 
hand  could  flye  over  ere  fhe  could  alight,  which  Land  in  wreath  of  his 
Scotland  is  to  this  day  called  Hay  his  Land ;   and  the  ^"^o^^s. 
Faulcon  alighting  upon  a  ftone,  about  feven  miles  off, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Faulcons  ftone  even  to  this  day. 

Armes  againe  are  fometimes  taken  from  profefTions, 
and  thofe  meanes  by  which  the  bearers  have  raifed  them- 
felves to  honourable  place;  as  the  Dukes  of  Florence^ 
for  that  they  are  defcended  from  the  family  Di  Medici 
or  Phyfitians,  bare  in  a  field  Azure,  fixe  Lozenges. 

Sometimes  they  are  wonne  in  the  field  from  Infidels 

(for 
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(for  no  Chriftian  may  diredly  beare  anothers  Coat  by 
his  fword)  as  was  the  Coatc  of  Millan  from  a  Saracen  ,• 
uivares  de  it  being  an  infant  naifant,  or  ifTuing  from  the  mouth  of 
viollA.  a  Serpent.     And  after  the  winning  of  Granado  from  the 

Moore s^  in  the  times  of  'Ferdinand  and  IfabeU^  Kings  of 
Caftlle^  the  Pomegranate  the  Armes  of  that  Kingdome, 
was  placed  in  the  beft  of  the  Efcotcheon  Royall  j  and  in 
regard  it  was  gained  principally  by  the  meanes  of  Ar- 
cherie,  the  Bow  and  Quiver  of  Arrowes  was  ftamped 
upon  the  Spanilh  fixpence,  which  remaineth  at  this  day 
to  be  feene. 

Coates  fometimes  are  by  ftealth  purchafed,  fhuffled 
into  Records  and  Monuments,  by  Painters,  Glafiers, 
Carvers,  and  fuch  :  But  I  truft  fo  good  an  order  hath 
beene  lately  eftablifhed  by  the  Right  Honourable,  the  late 
Commiflioners  for  the  Office  of  the  Earle  Marlhaljhip^ 
and  carefull  refped:  of  the  Heralds  with  us,  that  all  hope 
of  fmifter  dealing  in  that  kinde,  is  quite  cut  off  from 
fuch  mercenary  abufers  of  Nobilitie. 

Many  times  gained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  bearing,  as 
the  Boores  in  Germany^  and  the  Netherlands^  what  they 
lift  themfelves ;  neither  can  their  owne  Inventions  con- 
tent them,  but  into  what  land  or  place  foever  they  tra- 
uell  if  they  efpy  a  fairer  Coate  than  their  owne  (for 
they  efteeme  Coates  fa  ire  or  good,  as  our  Naturals,  ac- 
cording to  the  varietie  of  colours)  after  their  returne 
they  fet  it  up  in  glafle  for  them  and  their  heires,  with 
the  Creft  and  open  Beaver,  as  if  they  were  all  Princes ; 
as  at  Wodrlchom  or  Worcom^  hard  by  Lovefiein^  I  found 
over  a  Tradefmans  Coate,  no  worfe  Creft  than  the  three 
Feathers  in  the  Crowne,  and  in  many  other  places  whole 
Coates  of  the  French  Nobilitie.  Heereof  examples  in 
thofe  parts  are  (o  frequent,  that  I  muft  fay,  Inopem  me 
copia  fecit. 

Now  being  acquainted  with  your  colours,  the  points 
and  every  place  of  the  Efcotcheon,  which  the  Accidence 

of 
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of  Armorie  of  Mafter  GuWims  Difplay,  will  at  large  in- 
ftrudt  you  in,  begin  to  pradife  the  Blazon  of  thofe  Coates 
which  confift  of  bare  and  fimple  lines,  without  charge, 
as  that  ancient  Coate  of  Waldgrave^  who  beareth  onely 
party  per  pale  Arg,  and  Gules  •  and  the  Citie  of  Vtrecht 
partie  per  bend  of  the  fame. 

Then  your  Fields  equally  compounded  of  more  lines,  as  Fields  of 
§luarterly^    Bendey^    Barrey^   Gyronee^   Checkey^    Mafculie^  ^ofuiLr"'' 
&c,   Withall,  know  the  names  and  ufe  of  all  manner  of  ^°  ^  ^°"' 
your  crooked  lines,  as  Endented^  EmbatteUed^  Nebule^ 
or  Vndee^  Dauncettee^  &c.   Know  then  thofe  Honourable 
and  prime  places,  or  Ordinaries  with  their  Speeches,  as 
the  chiefe,  fo  called  of  Chief  in  French,  that  of  K€cf)a\ri 
becaufe  it  poflefTeth  the  head,  or  upper  third  part  of  the 
Efcotcheon. 

The  FelTe  holding  the  middle  third  part  of  the  Ihield,  The  FefTe. 
containeth  under  it  the  Barre,  Barrulet,  Cofte,  Barres- 
gemells,  &c.   The  Bend,  the  Bendlet,  fmgle  and  double 
Cotize. 

Next  know  the  Furres,  Counterchangings,  Bordures, 
Treflures,  Orles,  Frets ;  all  formes  of  Crofles,  differen- 
ces of  Brothers,  Roundles  of  every  kinde ;  as  Beafants^ 
Flates^  Fommlces^  &c. 

Then  proceed  to  the  Blazon  of  all  vegetable  things,  as 
Flowers,  Trees,  &c. 

Then  to  all  quicke  and  living  things,  as  Beafts,  Birds, 
Fifties,  Serpents,  and  the  like. 

When  you  have  done,  know  Honourable  additaments, 
whether  they  be  by  way  of  augmentation,  or  markes  and 
differences  of  alliance. 

Coates  of  augmentation,  as  thofe  of  Queene  Kathertne 
Farre^  Queene  Kathertne  Hoivard^  and  Queene  lane 
Seymor^  conferred  by  King  Henry  the  eight. 

By  Cantons,  as  Ferdinand  King  of  Spaine,  honoured  <m.  CAmden  in 
Sir  Kenry  Guilford  ^i\.\i  a  Canton  oiGranado:  and  King  hi^>  R^^^^'^". 
lames^  Molino^  the  Venetian  Embafladour,  with  a  Canton  Jl^jgjfj^ '" 
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of  the  Rofe  of  England^  and  Thiftle  of  Scotland  em- 
paled. 

Then  enfue  differences  of  alliance,  by  Bordures^  Lahels^ 

Bends  J  ^uarterlngs^  and  the  like. 

of  difFerence         By  the  Bordure^  no  where  more  frequent  than  in  the 

by  theBordure.  Soveraignes  Coate,  when  the  blood  Royall  was  derived 

into  fo  many  Veines,  to  the  diftemper  of  the  whole  body, 

under  the  diflention  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster, 

Thomas  of  Woodflocke^  as  alfo  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Glocejier  (who  lyeth  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Albanes 
upon  the  South-fide  of  the  Quire,  and  not  in  Vauls) 
bare  the  Soveraigne  Coate  within  a  Bordure  Argent. 

'Richard  Flantagenet  (fonne  and  heire  of  Richard  Earle 
of  Camhridge)  Duke  of  Torke^  and  father  to  Edivard  the 
fourth,  bare  quarterly  France  and  England^  within  a  Bor- 
dure Argent,  charged  with  Lionceaux  purpure. 

Edmund  of  Hadham^  fonne  of  Owen  Tuder^  by  Queene 
Katherine^  the  Soveraigne  Coate  within  a  Bordure  Azure, 
with  Martlets  and  Flower-de-Luces  Or. 

lohn  Beaufort^  fonne  of  lohn  of  Gaunt ^  and  his  pofte- 
rity,  the  fame  within  a  Bordure  Componee^  Argent  and 
Azure. 
TiUet.  Charles  the  feventh.  King  of  France^  in  the  yeare  14.3  (^. 

gave  leave  unto  Nicholas  Duke  of  Ferrara^  to  beare  the 
Armes  of  France  in  a  Shield,  within  a  Bordure  Componee 
Or  and  Gules,  before  the  Armes  oi  Ferrara^  in  recog- 
nifance  of  the  league  and  fidelity,  wherein  hee  promifed 
to  ftand  bound  to  ferve  the  King  at  his  owne  charges. 

And  for  the  like  refpedt,  Levjes  the  eleventh,  in  May 
1^6'^.  allowed  Pietro  de  Medici^  to  beare  three  Flower- 
de-luces  in  his  fhield,  which  I  have  feene  borne  in  chiefe, 
upon  one  of  his  fixe  Lozenges. 

Of  Difference  by  the  LabeU, 

A  fecond  difference  is  by  the  Lahell^  borne  chiefely 
as  the  difference  of  the  elder  Brother.     As  Edward  the 

blacke 
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blacke  Prince,  and  all  our  Princes  oiWalesy  eldeft:  fonnes 
to  the  King,  beare  their  Fathers  Soveraigne  Coate,  with 
a  Labell  of  three  points.  Silver, 

lohn  of  Gaunt  had  his  Labell  Erm'm, 

Edmund  of  Langley^  Duke  of  Torke^  on  his  Labell  5/7- 
ver^  nine  Torteauxes. 

Edmund  Flantagenet^  fonne  and  heire  oi  Bj chard  Duke 
of  Torke^  Earle  of  'Rutland^  (who  being  a  Child  fcarce 
twelve  yeares  of  age,  was  ftricken  to  the  heart  with  a 
Dagger  by  the  Lord  Clifford^  at  the  battaile  of  Wakefield) 
had  upon  his  Labell  of  five  points  Argent,  two  Lion- 
ceaux  Gules,  with  nine  Torteauxes.  The  Coate  o^Vlfter 
and  Mortimer  being  empaled  with  his  owne,  as  may  be 
feene  in  the  windowes  oi  Foderinghay  Caftle,  the  manfion 
houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Torke^  where,  by  his  father  Bichard 
Duke  of  Xorke^  and  Cicely  Nevill  his  mother,  hee 
lyeth  buried ;  whofe  bodies  removed  out  of  Foderinghay 
Church-yard,  (for  the  Chancell  in  the  Quire,  wherein 
they  firffc  were  laid,  in  that  fury  of  knocking  Churches 
and  facred  Monuments  in  the  head,  was  alfo  felled  to  the 
ground)  lapped  in  Lead,  were  buried  in  the  Church  by 
the  Commandement  of  Queene  Elizabeth^  and  a  meane 
Monument  of  Plaifter,  wrought  with  the  Trowell,  erec- 
ted over  them,  very  homely,  and  farre  unfitting  fo  Noble 
Princes. 

I  remember  Mafter  Creufe^  z  Gentleman,  and  my  wor- 
thy friend,  who  dwelt  in  the  Colledge  at  the  fame  time, 
told  me,  that  their  coffins  being  opened,  their  bodies 
appeared  very  plainely  to  be  difcerned;  and  withall,  that 
the  Ducheile  Cicely  had  about  her  necke,  hanging  in  a 
filke  riband,  a  pardon  from  Rome^  which  penned  in  a 
very  fine  Romane  hand,  was  as  faire  and  frefli  to  be 
read,  as  it  had  beene  written  but  yefterday. 

Of  Difference  by  the  Bend, 

A  third  difference,  is  by  the  Bend  Bafton,  &c.  as  the 

houfe 
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houfe  of  Burhon  beareth  France^  with  a  Batune  Gules, 
though  the  proper  and  true  Coate  o^  Bur  if  one  is  Or,  a 
Lyon  Gules,  within  an  Orle  of  Efcallops  Azure. 

Leiuis  Earle  of  Eureux  in  Normandy^  brother  to  VhtUp 
le  Belly  bare  Seme  de  France^  with  a  Batune  Componee 
Argent  and  Gules. 

lohn  Earle  of  Lane  after  ^  and  Brother  to  Richard  the 
firft  (afterward  King)  bare  for  his  difference  a  Batune 
Azure. 

If  the  mother  be  of  the  line  Royall,  many  times  her 
Coate  is  preferred  into  the  iirft  quarter :  as  Henry  Earle 
o^  Hevonjhire^  and  Marquis  o^  Exeter ^  bare  his  mother 
Katharines  Coate,  who  was  daughter  to  King  Ediuard 
the  fourth.  And  the  like  Humphrey  Stafford^  who  was 
the  firft  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Anne  Fiantagenet  his 
Mother,  the  Coate  of  Thomas  of  Woodftocke^  whofe 
Daughter  flie  was.  This  Coate,  I  remember,  ftandeth 
in  the  great  Chancel!  Window  in  the  Church  of  Kim- 
bah  on, 
rniet.  In  France  it  hath  beene,  and  is  yet  a  cuftome  among 

the  Nobility,  to  leave  their  owne  proper  Coates,  and 
take  others ;  as  perhaps  their  Wives,  or  the  Armes  of 
that  Seigneury^  whereof  they  are  Lords,  or  whence  they 
have  their  Titles  :  as  Monf,  Hugues^  brother  to  King  Fhi- 
lipy  marrying  the  daughter  and  heire  of  Herbert  Earle  of 
Vermandoyes^  forfooke  his  proper  Coate,  and  bare  his 
Wives,  which  was  Cheeky,  Or,  and  Azure,  onely  three 
Flower-de-luces  added  in  chiefe,  to  fhew  he  was  of  the 
blood.  And  Robert  Count  de  Dreux^  albeit  he  was  brother 
to  King  Leijjis  le  ieune^  bare  Cheeky,  Azure  and  Or,  with 
a  Bordure  Gales. 

Robert  Duke  of  Burgogne^  brother  to  Henry  the  firft, 
tooke  for  his  bearing,  the  ancient  Armes  of  the  Dukes 
of  BurgognCy  which  was  bendy  Or  and  Azure,  within  a 
Bordure  Gules,  given  by  Charlemaigne  to  Sanfon^  Duke 
of  Burgogne, 

And 
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And  whereas  we  in  England  allow  the  bafe  fonne  his 
Fathers  Coate,  with  the  difference  of  a  bend,  Batune 
finifter,  or  bordure  engrailed,  or  the  like:  it  was  in 
France  a  long  time  forbidden  (I  thinke  under  the  Capets) 
to  the  Princes  of  the  blood ;  as  Amaulry  Earle  of 
Mountfort*  bafe  fonne  to  King  Robert^  was  forced  to  leave 
his  Fathers  Coate,  and  beare  Gules,  a  Lyon  a  la  queve 
fourchee  Or^  paffee  per  a  lentour^  Argent  ,•  for,  L,a  matfon  de 
France  reiettant  les  haftardes^  ne  leur  endurefon  armoire^  &c, 
faith  TiUet, 

The  laft  and  leaft  obfervation  is  of  Creafts,  the  Helmet, 
the  Mantle,  and  doubling  thereof,  which  according  to  the 
manner  ofdivers  Countries,  are  diverfly  borne.  In  Germany 
they  beare  their  Beavers  open  with  Barres,  which  we 
allow  in  England  to  none  under  the  degree  of  a  Baron  : 
in  feme  places  they  have  no  Creafts  at  all.  If  you  would 
farther  proceed  in  Nobility  or  Heraldry,  I  would  wifh  you 
to  reade  thefe  bookes  of  Nobility  in  generall : 

Simon    Simonius  de  Nobllttate^  in    quarto,  printed  at 

ChaJfanauSy  his  Catalogus  Gloria  mundi, 
Hippolitus  a  Collibus^  his  Axiomata  Nobilitatis, 
Conclufiones  de  ISIobilitate  C  DoBoratu^  publiflied  by  one 

of  Meckleburghy  who  concealeth  his  name,  printed  l6^I, 

dedicated  to  the  Archbifliop  o£  Br  erne, 

Fetrus  Fritzius^  Counfeller  to  the  ElecStor  of  Branden- 

burgy  publifhed  Conclufiones  de  Nobilitate^  in  quarto. 
Uonellus  de  pracedentia  hominum. 

Of  the  Spanifh  Nobility,  thefe  Authors 

have  written. 

loannes  ab  Arce  Ojfalora^  in  folio. 

Frivilegios  y  Franquezas  y  libertades  des  hijos  d'algos  De 
Senniorio  de  Vizcaia^  &c,  in  fol. 

luudovicus  de  Molina^  De  primogeniorum  Hij^anicorum  iure^ 
&c,  in  fbl. 

PKACHAM  N  lofephus 
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lofephus  de  Sejfee  inDecif,  Aragon,  Dectf.  8.  p.  lO.  &c, 
Gonzales  de  Corte^  his  Nohleza  del  Andaluzta^  in  fol. 

Of  Italy^  Sicily^  Naples^  &c. 
Scipio  Mazzella  nelle  Neapoli  lUuflrata^  in  quarto. 
Faulus  Merula  in  Cofmograph.  lib,  '^^  pt,  3.  in  Italian, 

Of  France. 

The  workes  of  TiUetj  Feron^  Charles  JJOtfeau^  Chapptn^ 
Theatre  d*Honneur, 

Of  Germany^  or  the  Empire. 
Fran,  Contzen^  his  Folitiques^  in  fol. 
The  Collections  of  Goldafius^  with  fome  others. 

The  praBice  of  Blazonry. 
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■  E  beareth  A  zure,  a  Salteir 

.  Or.    This  was  the  Coate 

of  the  pious  and  devout  Offa 

King   of  the   Mercians^   who 

lived  about  the  yeere  of  Chrift 

793.  and   in  the  three   and 

thirtieth  yeere  of  his  raigne, 

builded  the  goodly  Monaftery 

of  S.  Albanes  in  Hertfordjhire^ 

upon   the   way   of  Watling- 

ftreet,  to  entertain  Pilgrimes : 

the  King  himfelfe  laying  the 

firft  ilone  of  the  foundation 

thereof,    with    thefe    words; 

Ad  Honor  em  Del  Patris^  F/7^, 

&  Spiritus  SanSiiy  &  Martyris 

fuiAlbani  terra  mea  Frotomartyris,     Hee  ordained  it  a 

Convent  of  an  hundred  Monkesofthe  order  of  S.  BenedlB^ 

eleding  WiUegod  who  was  his  Kinfman,  to  be  the  firit 

Abbot; 
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Abbot;  he  endowed  it  with  goodly  revenues,  as  here 
appeareth.     After  hee  had  begun  this  magnificent  worke.  Ex  u.  Mbat, 
within  foure  or  fiue  yeares  he  dyed,  and  was  buried  in  ^'  -^^^'*«'- 
a  little  Chappell,  hard  without  the  Towne  o^ Bedford^  upon 
the  banke  of  the  river  of  Oufe  or  Vfe^  which  by  the  river 
long  fince  hath  beene  eaten  and  worne  away. 

WtUegod  the  firft  Abbot  dyed  the  fame  yeare  that  Off  a 
dyed,  of  very  griefe,  it  was  thought,  for  the  death  of  his 
King  and  kinfman,  whom  he  dearely  loued. 
Anno  828.     After  him  fucceed  thefe  in  order. 

Eadrlcke, 

Vulfigus, 

Wulnothus, 

Eadfi-hhus, 

Wulfinm^  Who  built  Saint  Veters  Church, 
Saint  Michaels^  and  Saint  Stephens^  and  made  a  faire 
market  place  in  the  Towne. 

Aljricke, 

Aldredusy  Who  digged  vp  and  fearched  the 
ruints  of  Verlam-ceflre ^  which  in  his  time  were  dens  of 
theeues  and  whores ;  faved  all  the  tile  and  ilone  for  the 
repaire  of  the  Church,  and  in  digging  upon  the  North- 
fide,  in  the  vale  found  oaken  plankes  pitched,  Shelles, 
peeces  of  oares,  and  a  rufty  Anchor  or  two. 

Eadmer^  after  his  death  (being  a  religious  and  a  good 
man)  imitating  his  predecefifor,  faved  all  the  ancient 
coynes,  vrnes,  and  other  antiquities  he  could  find  there. 
Leofrkke  was  fonne  to  the  Earle  of  Kent^  and  after 
being  chofen  to  be  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury ^  he  reftifed 
it :  this  Abbot  in  a  time  of  dearth  fold  all  the  Jewels  of 
his  Church  to  buy  bread  for  the  poore.  After  him  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Aljrtcke. 

Leofian. 

Fretherk. 

TauL    In   this    Abbot   were   given   to  the 
^  N  2  Monaftery 
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Monaftery  of  Saint  Alhanes,  the  Celles  of  Walltngford^ 
of  Tinnemuth^  of  Bealvare^  of  Hertford  and  Binham. 

'Richard^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  WlUiam  Hufus^  when 
the  Cell  of  Saint  Mary  de  Wymondham  or  Wi?idham  in 
Norfolke  was  given  unto  this  Abbey,  being  founded  by 
William  de  Albeney^  father  to  William  de  Albeney^  firft 
Earle  of  Arundell, 

Gaufi-iduSy  who  founded  the  Nunnery  of  Sopiuell  there- 
by, on  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  founded  and  fo  called 
upon  this  occafion  :  two  poore  women  having  built  them- 
felves  a  fmall  cabbin,  lived  in  that  place  a  very  auftere 
life,  praying  and  ferving  God  with  great  devotion ;  and 
for  that  they  lived  for  the  moft  part  with  no  other  fufte- 
nance,  fave  bread  and  the  water  of  a  Well  there,  wherein 
they  ufed  to  fop  or  dip  their  bread,  it  had  (faith  mine 
Author,  a  Monke  fometime  of  that  Abbey)  tne  name  of 
Sopvjell,     Then 

"Radulphm, 

Robert, 

Simon, 

Garmus, 

lohn, 

WtUiam^  &c. 

Offa  gave  to  this  his  Abbey  of  Saint  Albane^  thefe 
Townes  following,  viz.  Theil^  Edelmentune^  Wiclesfield^ 
Cagejho  cumfuis^  Berechund^  BJkemanefworth^  Bache^urth^ 
Crokeleie^  Michelfield^  Britchwell^  Watford^  Bilfey^  Merdell^ 

*  Mdenham.        ^Haldenham^  Sprot^  Enefield^  Stanmore^  Henhamfied^  Wine- 

lejjtam^  Bifcopfcot^  Cedendune^  and  MildenduTte, 

*  S^drige,  Egelfride  his  fonne  and  fucceflbr  gave  ^Sandruge  and 

Fen^eld, 

Alfricke^  Abbot  of  this  Church,  (after  Archbifhop) 
and  Leofricke  his  brother  gave  Kingefbury^  Chealdijjtch^ 
Weftwic^  Flamjfedy  Northun^  Rodenhang^  Winch jield^  Birftan^ 
and  Vpton. 

Mtheliiiold 
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Mthel'wold  Bifhop  of  Dorchefier  gaue  Girjhuna^  Cu'icumba^ 
TyvjCy  JEgeliv'm^  Redhurne^  Thuangnam^  Langley^  Gren^ 
hurga. 

One  Tholfe  gaue  Efiune  and  Oxaw, 

One  Sexi  gaue  Hechamfted, 

One  Haadh  gave  Ne^ham  and  Beandife, 

Therefeldy    a   religious  woman,  gave  ^  Sceanlea    and  "^A^w^cr. 
J5r/V^/. 

Mgel'wtna^  another,  gave  Batefden^  Offal  and  Standune. 

One  Mgelbert  gaue  Craniford, 

^Ifian^  Cutejham, 

IVinJtmus  gave  Efenden, 

Ofulfus  and  his  wife  gave  Stodham  and  Wilfinam :  others, 
Walden^  Cudicote^  Scephal^  Bethell^  with  fundry  other 
Celles,  Churches,  and  goodly  pofleffions,  of  me  unnamed. 
If  I  fhould  fet  you  downe  the  ineftimable  wealth,  con- 
fifting  in  Plate,  Jewels,  Bookes,  coftly  Hangings,  Altar- 
cloathes,  and  the  like,  which  our  Englifh  Kings,  Nobility 
and  others  gave  from  the  foundation  unto  the  diflblution, 
with  the  fundry  priviledges  this  Abbey  had,  I  fhould 
weary  my  felfe  with  writing,  and  you  with  reading ;  but 
I  omit  them,  having  onely  propofed  a  mirrourtothe  eyes, 
not  of  the  Church  pillers  of  ancient,  but  the  Church-pillers 
of  our  times. 


The 
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The  moft  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  William 
by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence,LordArchbifhop 
of  Canterbury^  Primate 
of  all  England^zwd  Me- 
tropolitan :  One  of  the 
Lords  of  His  Majefties 
moft  HonourablePriuie 
Councell,  and  Chan- 
cellour  of  the  Vniuer- 
fitie  of  Oxford, 

Beareth  thefe  two 
Coats  impaled,  'viz.. 
Azure  the  pall  of  Can- 
terbury Argent,  thereon 
fbure  Crofles  Patte  fit- 
chee  Sable,  edged  and  fringed.  Or,  the  Crofier  StafFe  and 
Crofle  ereded  in  pale,  being  the  Armesof  his  Epifcopall 
See,  conjoyned  with  his  Lordfhips  owne  Armes,  [viz,) 
Sable  on  a  Cheveron  betweene  three  Starres,  Or,  as  many 
Crofles  Patee  Fitchee  Gules. 

He  bear- 
eth Dia- 
mond a 
Fefle  Er- 
mine be- 
tweene 3. 
Creflants 
Topaz. 
This  is 
the  Coate 
Armor  of 
the  Right 
Honour- 
able Sir  Thomas  Coventry  Knight  Baron  Coventry  of  Ales- 

boroii)^ 
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horoiUy  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seale  of  England^  and 
one  of  His  Majefties  mofl  Honourable  Priuy  Counfell, 


He  beareth  Topaz  an 
Eagle  difplaide  regardant 
Diamond,  This  is  a  very 
ancient  Coat-armour,  and 
ftandeth  at  this  day  in  the 
North  Window  of  the 
Chancell  in  the  Parifh 
Church  of  Wefton  under 
Luzurs,  in  the  County  of 
Stafford^  as  aJfo  carved  in 
divers  places  of  the  fame 
Church,  and  fculped  on 
diuers  Seales  fixed  to  many 
deeds  made  by  Sir  Hugh  de 
Weflon  Knight,  in  the  raigne 
of  King  Henry  the  third, 
who  then  was  Lord  of  the 
Mannor  of  Weftm  aforefaid,  and  Patron  of  the  faid 
Church ;  whofe  Son  Sir  lohn  de  Wefton  Knight  was  alfo 
Lord  of  the  faid  Manor,  and  fealed  divers  Inflruments 
with  the  like  Eagle  :  which  Sir  lohn  de  Wefton  was  Aun- 
celtor  to  the  right  honourable  Bichard  Earle  of  Tortland^ 
Baron  Wefton  of  Neyland^  Lord  high  Treafurer  of  England^ 
Lieutenant  generall  of  the  Province  of  Southampton^  Lord 
Governor  of  the  He  of  Wight^  and  of  all  the  Caftels  and 
Fortrefles  of  the  fame.  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  one  of  his  Majefties  moft  honourable 
Privy  Counfell. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  two  Shields  are  properly  belonging  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Mary  Countejfe  of  Nottingham  and  Martha 
Count ejje  ofHoldernes^  daughters  of  the  Right  'worJhipfuU 
Sir  William  Cokaine  Knight  and  Alderman^  fometime 
Lord  Major  of  the  Honourable  Citie  of  London,  whofe 
Coate  Armor  is  Argent  three  Cockes  Gules,  Armed, 
Crefted,  and  felloped'  Sables  with  a  Creflant  on  a  CrefTent 
to  diftinguifh  his  branch  from  the  chiefe  ftocke  of  his 
Family,  being  the  worfliipfull  Thomas  Cokaine  of  Afhburne 
in  the  County  of  Deri>y  Efquire :  Sonne  of  Edward 
CokaineE{quire:  Sonne  of  Sir  Thomas  Cokaine  of  AdiburnCy 
Knighted  at  the  winning  of  Edenburgh  in  Scotland  by 
the  Barle  of  Hertfort  Anno  T5'44.  He  was  divers 
times  high  SherifFe  of  the  Counties  of  Derhy  and 
Nottingham^  and  dyed  the  ly  of  November  I5'c^x.  Lyeth 
entombed  at  Afhburne  aforefaid.  He  was  the  fonne  and 
heire  of  Fr^j^wf^"  C<?^^/z?^  of  Afhburne  Efquire,  Ann.  lyao. 
fonne  and  heire  of  Sir  Thomas  Cokaine  of  Afhburne. 
Knighted  at  Tumey  and  at  Turneys^  as  on  his  Tombe  in 
Afliburne  Church  appeareth.  He  was  the  fonne  and  heire 
of  Thomas  Cokaine  of  Afhburne  Efquire  Anno,  3  H.  7 
fonne  of  lohn  Cokaine  of  Afliburne  Efquire,  brother  to 
(^  Sic  edd.) 

IViUiam 
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WtU'tam  Cokalne^  father  of  Thomas  Cokaine^  father  of 
Roger  Cokatne  of  Baddefley,  father  of  William  Cokaine  of 
London  Efquire,  father  of  the  faid  Sir  William  Cokaifie 
Knight  and  Alderman  of  London. 

The  which  two  brethren  lohn  Cokaine  of  Afhburne 
Efquire,  and  WtUiam  afbrefaid,  were  the  fonnes  of  Sir 
lohn  Cokaine  of  Afhburne  Knight,  who  made  three  feverall 
wils,  each  fealed  with  the  three  Cockes  in  a  fhield,  where 
the  Creft  is  a  Cockes  head,  the  one  was  Anno  6,  H.  4. 
the  other  were  ig.  H.4..  and  14.  H.4.  he  dyed  Anno  13. 
H.  6.  and  was  the  fonne  of  Edmund  Cokaine  of  Afhburne 
Efquire,  who  there  Hued  Anno  9.  H.  4.  and  married 
Elizahetb  the  Coufen  and  heire  of  William  HerthuU ;  the 
which  Edmund  was  the  fon  of  lohn  Cokaine  of  Afliburne 
that  lived  An,  46".  o£Ed,  3 .  fono^ lohn  Cokaine  of  Afliburne 
that  there  lived  An,  17,  Ed.  1.  fonne  of  another  lohn 
Cokaine  of  Afhburne  that  there  Kved  An,  33.  Ed.  i.  fonne 
of  William  Coquaine  or  Cokaine  of  Afhburne  An,  28.  Ed,  i. 

He  beareth  quarterly  Or 
and  Gules^  over  all  a  bend 
Vaire.  Thiswas  the  Coate 
Armour  of  the  right  Ho- 
norable Richard  Sackvill  ^ 
Baron  of  Buckhurft^  and 
Earle  of  Dorfet^  whofe 
living  fame  to  pofteritie 
will  neuer  bee  forgotten  • 
his  noble  fucceflor  is  the 
Right  Honorable  Edward 
SackiMl^  Baron  of  Buck- 
hurfiy  Earle  of  Dorfet^ 
Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the 
Queenes  Majeftie,  Knight 
of  the  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter^  and  one  of  His 
Ma. 
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Majefties  Honourable  Priuy  CounfelJ,  none  of  whofe 
Aunceftors  (nor  yet  himfelfe)  did  euer  defire  to  quarter 
any  other  Coats  with  it  (although  of  Right  they  may) 
for  it  is  a  very  ancient  Coate  Armour,  as  appeareth  by 
the  booke  of  Knights  of  King  Ednjoard  the  i.  as  alfo  by 
diuers  Scales  of  thefe  very  Armes,  fixed  to  fundry  deeds, 
made  by  this  Family  in  the  time  of  King  H.  the  5.  about 
which  time  they  were  painted  and  fet  vp  in  the  windowes 
of  their  Mannor  Houfe,  called  Sackvills^  and  in  the 
Churches  of  Bergholt  and  Mount  Bures  in  EJfex^  where 
they  yet  remaine,  as  alfo  in  the  Abbey  of  Begham  in  Kent^ 
fometime  of  their  Foundation,  in  the  Raigne  of  King 
lohn :  and  in  Withyham  Church  in  Sujfex^  where  fuccef- 
fiuely  they  haue  beene  buried  more  then  30oyeeres,  with 
feverall  Tombes. 

The  Aunceftors  of  this  Noble  Family  were  Frenchmen 
borne,  taking  their  Surname  of  a  Towne  in  Normandy 
called  SackviU^  whereof  they  were  Lords,  and  came  into 
England^  to  the  ayde  of  Duke  William  the  Conquerour, 
as  appeareth  by  an  auncient  Manufcript  or  Chronicle  of 
Brittaine^  now  in  the  Cuftody  of  Mafter  Edward  Givin^ 
a  worthy  preferver  of  Antiquities ^  where  he  is  called  a 
ChiefetainCy  and  is  the  feuenth  man  ranked  in  a  Catalogue 
of  names  there  :  for  as  it  may  be  obferved  out  of  M'. 
Camdens  Remaines^  that  the  better  fort  about  the  time  of 
the  Conqueft  began  to  take  vp  Surnames,  fo  againe  they 
were  not  fettled  amongft  the  common  people,  vntill  the 
Raigne  of  King  Ediuard  the  fecond.  Hee  moreouer 
affirmeth,  that  the  moft  ancient  andof  beft  account,  were 
derived  from  places,  whereof  this  name  of  SackviU  is  one. 
And  to  adde  yet  more  vnto  it,  Ordericus  Vitalis  the 
Monke,  in  his  Normane  Story  faith,  that  Herhrann  de 
SackviU  was  living  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
being  father  of  three  noble  Knights,  lordan^  William^ 
and  Rohert  de  SackviU^  and  of  a  vertuous  and  beautiflill 
Lady,  named  Avice^  who  was  married  to  Walter^  Lord  of 

Alfage 
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Alfage  and  Huglevill -^  by  whom  fliee  had  iflue,  Jordan 
Lord  of  Alfage  and  HugleviU^  that  married  lulian  the 
daughter  of  one  GodfcaU^  who  came  into  England  with 
Queene  Adelize  of  Loueine,  the  wife  to  King  Henry  the 
iirft:  After  whofe  death,  the  faid  Queene  married  to 
William  de  Albeney  Earle  of  ArundeU^  from  whom  the 
now  Right  Honourable,  Thomas  Earle  of  ArundeU  and 
Surrey,  and  Earle  Marfliall  of  England \^  defcended.  Sir 
Jordan  de  Sackvill  Knight,  the  eldeft  fonne,  was  Sewer  of 
England  by  the  gift  of  the  faid  Conquerour,  but  liued  and 
dyed  in  Normandy,  Sir  Robert  de  Sackvill  Knight,  the 
younger  fonne  lived  in  England^  and  gave  together  with 
his  body,  the  Manner  oi  Wick  ham  in  Suffolke^  to  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  lohn  Baptift  in  Colchefter^  leaving  iflue  a  fonne 
named  Sir  Jordan  de  Sackvill^  a  very  eminent  man  in  the 
time  of  King  Packard  the  firft,  as  appeareth  by  a  Charter 
of  the  faid  King,  made  to  the  Monkes  of  Bordejley  in 
Buckinghamjhire,  Sir  Jordan  de  Sackvill^  that  obtained  of 
YAiigJohn  a  Friday  Market  weekely,  and  a  Faire  once  a 
yeere  in  his  Towne  of  Sackvill  in  Normandy^  as  faith  the 
Kings  Publike  Records  in  the  Tower  of  L,ondon,  JJollin- 
fhed^fol,  186".  doth  there  ranke  Jordan  de  Sackvill^  as  a 
Baron,  calling  him  one  of  the  afliftants  to  the  15.  Peeres 
of  this  Realme,  to  fee  the  Liberties  of  Magna  Charta 
confirmed.  And  for  further  proofe,  that  they  were  men 
of  no  meane  ranke,  it  is  apparent  in  the  Red  booke  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  la.  and  13.  yeeresofthe  faid  Kings 
raigne,  in  thefe  words,  Hubertus  de  Anejlie  tenet ^  i^feod, 
in  Anejlie^  &  parva  Hornmead^  &  dimid.  feod,  in  Anejlie 
de  Honore  Richardi  de  Sackvyle,  Againe,  S.  Jordan  de 
Sackvill  Knight,  grand-child  to  the  faid  Jordan  de  Sackvill^ 
was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battaile  of  Euejham^  for  fiding 
with  the  Barons  againft  King  Henry  the  third,  in  the  4^. 
yeere  of  his  raigne,  whofe  fonne  and  heire,  mvsx^diAndrevj 
Sackvill^  being  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  fathers  death, 
and  the  Kings  Ward,  was  likewife  imprifoned  in  the 

Caftle 
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Caftle  of  Dover y  Anno  3.  Ed'ward  the  I.  and  afterward 
by  the  fpeciall  command  of  the  faid  King,  did  marry 
Ermyntude  an  Honourable  Lady,  of  the  houfhold  to 
Queene  Elianor^  whereby  he  not  onely  gained  the  Kings 
favour,  but  the  greateft  part  of  his  Inheritance  againe. 
From  whom  the  aforefaid  Edivard  Earle  of  Dorfet  (and 
others)  are  defcended ;  one  of  whofe  Aunceftors,  by 
marrying  a  daughter  and  co-heire  of  Rafe  de  Denn^  fonne 
of  Robert  Fincerna^  that  held  the  Lordfhip  of  Buckhurfi^ 
with  divers  other  Manners  and  Lands  in  Sujfex^  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqueft.  In  right  of  which 
rtlarriage,  they  have  ever  fince  continued  Lords  of  the 
faid  Mannor  of  Buckhurft^  with  divers  other  Mannors 
and  Lands  in  Sujfex^  &c. 

He  beareth  Sable  three  Harts 
heads  cabbaged  argent,  tired 
ory  by  the  name  of  Cauendljh^ 
and  was  borne  by  the  right 
Honorable,  William^  Baron 
Cauendijh  of  Hardwick  in  the 
County  of  Derby^  Earle  of 
Deuonjhiere^  and  Vncle  to 
William  Cavendijh^  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  Baron  Ogle  and 
Vifcount  Mansfield,  Which 
WiUiam  Earle  ofDevonJh.  was 
{onneof  Sir  William  CavendiJ/j^ 
of  Chattefworthy  in  the  faid 
County  of  Derby  Knight, 
Treafurer  of  the  Chamber  to 
King  H^»r^ the  eight,  Ed'ward  the  fixt,  and  Queene  Mary^ 
by  his  wife  Eliz^abeth^  daughter  oflohnHard^wick^  of  Hard- 
ivicM  Efquire  ;  the  which  William^  Earle  of  Deuonjhire^ 
being  lately  deceafed,  hath  left  for  his  fucceflbr  the  Right 
Honourable  WiUiam  Baron  Cavendijh  Earle  of  Deuonjhire, 

The 
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The  Aunceftors  of  this  Noble  Family,  called  them- 
felves  Gernons^  whofe  iflue  in  procefle  of  time  afliimed  to 
themfelves,  the  furname  of  Cavendtjh^  as  being  Lords  of 
the  Towne  and  Mannor  of  Cavendijh  in  Suffolke  •  out  of 
which  family  disbranched  that  famous  Travailer,  M. 
Thomas  Cavendijh^  who  was  the  third  that  travailed 
about  the  world,  whofe  voyage  you  (hall  find  fet  downe 
at  large  in  the  Englilh  Difcoveries,  written  by  M, 
Hackluit, 


He  bearethpearle  on  a  bend 
of  the  Diamond,  three  Rofes 
of  the  firft,  with  a  Crefcent 
for  a  diflFerence,  by  the  name 
of  Carey,  This  is  the  proper 
Coate  of  the  Right  noble 
Henry  Lord  Carey ^  Baron  of 
Hunfden^  and  Vifcount  Roch- 
ford^  defcended  from  the 
ancient  Family  of  the  Careys 
in  the  Countie  of  Devon, 
whofe  Hopefull  fonne  is  Sir 
lohn  Carey  Knight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  Charles^ 


He 
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He  beareth  Or,  a  lion  Ram- 
pand  regardant  Sable,  being 
the  Paternall  Coate  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  lohn 
Vaughan^oi  the  Golden  grove 
in  the  Countie  of  Carmarthen 
in  the  Principalitie  of  WaUes 
Knight,  Baron  Vaughan  of 
Molmgar^  and  Earle  of  Car- 
bury  in  Ireland, 


The  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  William 
luxoTfy  Lord  Bifhop  oFLon- 
don^  Deane  of  His  Ma- 
jefties  Chappell  Royall. 

Beareth  thefe  two  Coats 
impaled,  {vIt:,.)  Gules  two 
Swords  in  Saltier  Argent, 
their  Hilts,  and  Pomels 
extending  towards  the  Bafe 
of  the  Efchocheon,  Or; 
being  the  Armes  of  His 
Epifcopall  See,  conjoyned 
with  his  Lordfliips  owne 
Armes,  (viz.)  Argent  a 
plaine  Croife  Sable,  be- 
tweenefbure  Mores  Heads 
coupe  at  the  Shoulders 
proper. 


Hee 
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Hee  beareth  gules  a 
cheueron  betweene  ten 
Croffes  patee  argent.  4. 
2.  1. 2. and  one  :  this  is 
the  Coate  Armour  of 
the  honourable  George 
Baron  Barkley  of  Bark^ 
ley  Caftle,inthe  County 
of  Glocefier. 


This  forme  of  bearing,  is 
tearmed  a  Lozenge,  and  is 
proper  to  women  never 
marryed,  or  to  fuch  in  cour- 
tefie  as  are  borne  Ladies; 
who  though  they  be  married 
to  Knights,  yet  they  are  com- 
monly ftiled  and  called  after 
the  Sirname  of  their  fathers, 
if  he  be  an  Earle ;  for  the  grea- 
ter Honour  muft  ever  extin- 
guilh  the  lefTe  :  for  example, 
the  bearer  hereof  is  the  Lady  Mary  Sidney^  the  late  wife 
of  Sir  Rohert  Wroth  Knight,  and  daughter  of  the  right 
Honourable,  Rohert  Lord  Sidney  of  Fenjhurfi^  Vifcount 
JJJle^  Earle  of  Lekefier^  and  companion  of  the  moft  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  who  feemeth  by  her  late  publiflied 
Vranta  inheritrix  of  the  Diuine  witof  her  Immortall  Vncle. 
This  Coate  you  ftiall  blaze  thus :  fhe  beareth  (on  a  Lozenge,) 
Or,  a  Fheon  Azure^  which  is  the  head  of  a  dart  (faith  Leigh^ 
in  his  Accedence  of  armory.) 

Hee 
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Hee  beareth  ot  the  Ruby, 
three  Rofes  pearle,  on  a  chiefe 
of  the  firft  •  as  many  Rofes  of 
thefecond.  ThisCoateapper- 
taineth  to  the  right  Honour- 
able Sir  lulius  Cafar  Knight, 
Mafter  of  the  Roules,  and  one 
of  his  Majefties  moft  honour- 
able Privy  Councell,  who  is 
defcended  of  the  Noble  and 
ancient  family  of  the  Dalmarij 
in  Italy^  a  Gentleman  worthy  to  be  honoured,  afwell  for 
his  fmcerity,  as  his  loue  to  good  learning  and  all  excellent 
parts,  vnto  whom  I  acknowledge  my  felfe  to  be  many 
wayes  obliged. 


Heere  are  two  Coates  im- 
paled :  and  thus  the  husband 
beareth  his  Wives  Coate :  in 
the  firft  hee  beareth  Sol,  on 
a  chiefe  Saturne^  three  Lions 
heads  erazed  of  the  firft,  by 
the  name  of  IRichardfin  :  and 
it  is  thus  borne  by  Sir  Thomas 
Richardfon  of  Hunningham^  in 
the  County  of  Norfolke^ 
Knight,  Serjeant  at  the  Law, 
and  late  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  in  Parliament : 
the  fecond  is  borne  by  the  name  of  South^eU^  and  apper- 
taineth  to  Dame  Vrfula  his  Wife,  who  was  daughter  to 
Mafter  lohn  Southwell oi Barham^m  the  County  oiSuffolke^ 
Efquire,  a  very  good  Lady  :  Mafter  Serieant  himfelfe  de- 
ferving  much  to  be  refpeded  for  his  diligence  and  depth 
of  judgement  in  his  profeflion.  He  was  preferred  to  be 
Lord  chiefe  luftice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
is  at  this  day  Lord  chiefe  luftice  of  the  Kings  Bench. 

Hee 
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Hee  beareth  Sable,  Deux 
flanches  Ermine,  Sur  le  tout 
vne  efioiUe  a  huiB  rates ^  ou  rai^ 
ons  cCor,  The  firft  inftitution 
of  this  Coate  was  with  a 
ftarre  of  8.  points,  as  appear- 
eth  by  fundry  Churches  in 
Norfolke^  where  this  family 
had  its  beginning.  Where  it  is 
as  I  have  feene  it,drawne  with 
fixe,  it  is  ignorantly  miftaken, 
for  the  8.  points  were  fitted 
to  the  proportion  of  the  field,  thereby  adding  more  luftre 
and  beauty  to  the  Coat,  difpredding  themfelves  firom  the 
nombrill  or  middle  part  of  the  Efcotcheon. 

It  is  borne  by  the  name  of  Hohart^  and  was  the  proper 
Coate  of  Sir  lames  Hobart  Knight,  Atturney  Generall 
vnto  King  Henry  the  feuenth,  a  right  good  man,  withall 
of  great  learning  and  wifedome ;  he  builded  the  Church 
of  Loddon^  and  Saint  Olaves^  commonly  called  Saint 
Toolies  Bridge  in  the  Countie  of  Norfolke. 

This  worthy  Knight  lyeth  buryed  vnder  a  faire  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  lie  on  the  Northfide  in  Chrifts  Church 
in  Norivkh^  But  it  is  now  borne  (with  the  Coate  of  Vlfter 
by  the  gift  of  King  lames  vnto  him  as  a  Barronet)  by 
the  Honourable  and  Nobly  minded  Sir  Henry  Hobart 
Knight  and  Baronet,  Lord  chiefe  luftice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  of  Blickling  in  the  countie  of  Norfolke ;  whofe  vp- 
rightnefle  in  iuftice,  and  loue  to  his  Countrey,  hath  (like 
his  owne  Starre  communicative  of  it  felfe^  difperfed  the 
fairer  beames  into  all  places:  he  being  lately  deceafed 
hath  left  the  fame  to  his  worthy  fonne  and  fucceflbr  Sir 
lohn  Hobart  Knight  and  Baronet. 


Hec 


Note  that  Sir 
John  Feme 
doth  fet  downe 
for  Nigelis 
Coate,  Or,  a 
Lyon  rampant 
purpure:  But 
our  learned 
Heralds  deny 
the  fame, 
affirming  it  to 
bee  Lacyes 
Coate,  Baron 
of  T*ontefra£ty 
and  haue 
regiftred  for 
Nigelis  true 
Coate,  Gules, 
a  pale  Fufile, 
Or,  as  afore- 
faid. 
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Hee  beareth  quarterly,  eight 
Coates5(i;/z.)  the  firft,quarter- 
ly  Gules  and  Vaire,  ouer  all  a 
Bend  D'or,by  thenameof  C£?w- 
fiablei  the  fecond  Gules,  a  pale 
Fufile  Or,  by  the  nameof  H/z«/- 
ton:  the  thirdOr,  a  chiefe  azure, 
by  the  name  of  Uz,ours :  the  4. 
checkey  Or  &  Gules,on  a  chiefe 
argent,  a  Lyon  paffant  fable, 
by  the  name  of  Comhenuorth : 
the  fift,  argent,  two  barres  in- 
grailed  fable,  by  the  name  of  Staines :  the  fixt,  argent,  a 
cheveron  betweene  three  Martlets,  fable,  by  the  name  ot 
u4rgum  :  the  feventh  Or,  a  plaine  crofle  Vert,  by  the  name 
of  Hujpy :  the  eight  and  laft.  Argent  on  a  chiefe  fable, 
two  Mullets  Or,  peirced  Gules,  by  the  name  ofSalveyn ; 
vpon  the  Center,  an  Efchocheon,  with  the  Armes  of 
Vlfier^  being  an  augmentation  of  honour  given  by  our 
Soveraigne  Lord  King  lames ^  to  the  Order  of  Barronets, 
&c.  Which  are  the  quarterings  of  the  much  refpeded. 
Sir  William  Conftable  of  Flamburgh  in  the  County  of 
Torke^  Barronet.  Here  I  cannot  pafTe,  (having  occafion) 
but  give  a  little  touch  of  the  Antiquity  of  this  family  of 
Confiable^  taking  their  Sirname  from  the  office  of  Conftable 
of  Chefter^  called  in  Latine,  Coneftabilis^  &  Conftabularius^ 
fiue  ma^fter  militum^  which  their  anceftors  held.  For 
King  William  the  Conquerour  prefently  after  the  Conqueft, 
made  Hugh  Lupus  the  firft  Earle  Palatine  of  Chefter^  to 
hold  the  faid  whole  County  of  him,  it  a  libere  ad  gladium^ 
ft  cut  ipfe  Rex  tenebat  Angliam  ad  Coronam,  And  the  faid 
Earle  Hugh,  for  the  peaceable  gouernment  of  his 
country,  &c.  ordained  vnder  him,  (as  the  learned  Camden 
faith)  eight  Barons,  they  all  being  his  trufty  friends; 
whereof  the  principalleft  was  Nigell  his  Coufen,  whom 
he  created  Baron  of  Haulton  :  and  for  the  valiant  courage 

and 
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and  boldnefle  which  Earle  Hugh  had  often  experienced 
to  be  in  the  man,  he  ordained  him  alfo  Conftable  of 
Ckefter^  an  office  of  fpeciall  truft,  as  in  whom  is  repofed 
the  charge  and  guiding  of  all  the  fouldiers,  horfes. 
Armour,  and  other  provifion  of  warre,  appertaining  to 
the  faid  Lupus^  which  then  was  a  princely  perfon,  and 
of  great  dignitie.  The  faid  Nigell  was  fonne  of  Ivon^ 
Vifcount  Conftantine  in  Normandy^  by  Emma^  filter  to 
Adam^  Earle  of  Britaine*^  and  had  iflue,  WtUiam  the 
Conftable  of  Chefier^  Founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Norton^ 
whofe  daughter  A^es^  heire  to  his  brother  William^  was  This  EuSfact 
marryed  to  Eufiace  Fitz^John  (a  Noble  Baron)  the  fonne  l^^'^^lf 
of  John  MonoculuSy  Lord  of  Knarsburgh^  brother  and  heire  nuitm  againft 
of  Serlo  de  Burgo^  who  in  the  Raigne  of  the  Conquerour  King  Stephen^ 
builded  the  Caftle  of  Knarsburgh  in  the  Countie  of  Torke :  ^^^f^  ^y 
the  faid  Serlo  and  lohn^  being  the  fonnes  of  Eufiace  ^•^,anno\\vj. 
2l  Norman-^  And  the  above  named  Eufiace  Fitz,  lohn^ 
with  the  confent  of  the  faid  Agnes  his  firft  wife. 
Founded  the  Monaftery  of  Watt  on  in  the  Countie  of 
Torke^  After  her  death,  hee  marryed  Beatrix^  the  onely 
daughter  and  heire  of  ///<?,  Lord  Vefcy^  with  whom  he  had 
the  Baronies  of  Malton  and  Alniukke^  and  with  her 
confent,  he  alfo  Founded  the  Abbeys  at  Malton  and 
Alnixjicke^  and  the  Hofpitall  of  Broughton:  and  fhortly  after, 
the  faid  Eufiace  Fitz-Iohn  loft  all  his  lands,  but  by  media- 
tion of  friends,  hee  recouercd  them  all  againe  of  the 
King,  except  Knarsburgh,  He  was  a  great  man,  and  emi- 
nent amongft  the  chiefeft  of  the  Realme,  both  for  his 
great  eft  ate  and  wifedome  •  at  laft  hee  was  flaine  in  the 
warres  againft  the  Welch^  together  with  Robert  Courcy  and 
many  others,  in  the  firft  yeere  of  Henry  the  fecond ; 
leaving  ifTue  by  the  faid  Beatrix^  WiUiam^  who  afTumed 
to  himfelfe  and  his  pofteritie,  the  Sirname  and  Armes  of 
Vefcy  from  whom  by  the  Attons  and  Bromjlelts^  the 
Lady  Anne  Clijford^  CountefTe  of  Dorfet  is  lineally  de- 
fcended.  And  the  faid  Eufiace  Fitz^Iohn^  by  his  wife  Agnes ^ 

o  2  had 
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had  ifTue,  Richard  Fitz,  Eufiace  Baron  of  Haulton  and 
Conftable  of  Chefier^  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Raigne 
of  King  Henry  the  fecond,  held  one  Knights  fee  in  Smath^^ 
in  the  County  of  Torke,  The  faid  Richard  Fitz-Eufiace 
marryed  Albred  daughter  and  heire  of  Fudo  de  LizourSy 
and  fifter  by  the  mother,  but  not  by  the  father,  of  Robert 
de  Lacy^  Baron  of  FontefraB^  and  his  heire  quia  non  habuit 
aliam  tarn  propinquam^  as  Mafter  Camden  noteth,  in  whofe 
right  her  pofterity  enjoyed  60  Knights  Fees  of  the  Honour 
of  FontefraB,  The  faid  Richard  Fitz,  Euftace  and  Albred, 
had  iflue  lohn  ConHable  of  Chefier,  and  Baron  of  Haulton, 
Lord  of  the  Mannor  of  Flamburgh,  who  lived  in  the 
18.  yeare  oi  Henry  fecond,  and  Roger  Lord  of  IVarkivorth 
in  Northumberland,  from  whom  the  ancient  Barons  of 
Clavering,  the  Baron  Evers,  and  Sir  lohn  Clavering  of 
Caloley  in  Northumberland  are  defcended.  The  faid 
lohn  Conftable  of  Chefter  dyed  in  the  holy  land,  in  the 
firft  yeere  of  Richard  i.  at  Tyre  (as  Roger  Hoveden  hath) 
leaving  iflue,  Roger  Conftable  of  Chefter,  Baron  o^  Haulton, 
(£c.  (father  of  lohn  de  Lacy,  Earle  of  LJncolne)  and  Robert 
Lacy,  whofe  pofterity  afliimed  unto  themfelves,  the 
furname  of  Conftable :  from  which  Robert,  in  a  dired  line 
are  defcended,  SirWilliamConftableofFlamburgh,B^ronct ; 
Marmaduke  Conftable  of  Eueringham,  Efquire,  fonne  of  Sir 
Fhillip  Conftable,  Knight,  late  deceafed;  Chriftopher 
ConHable  of  Hatfield,  Efquire  ;  lames  ConBable  of  ClifFe, 
Efquire,  lohn  ConHable  of  Carthorpe,  Efquire,  Marmaduke 

ConHable  of  Kerby,  Efquire, ConHable  of 

Waffam,  Efquire :  Sir  lohn  ConHable  of  Dromandby, 
Knight,  with  many  others  alfo  living  this  prefent  yeere, 
1611, 

*  (?Wath.) 
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He  beareth  Azure,  an  Eagle 
difplaied  Silver,  by  the  name 
of  Cotton,  It  is  thus  borne 
(with  a  Canton  of  Vlfter)  by 
the  learned  and  Honourable 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  Knight  and 
Baronetj  of  Cunnlngton  in  the 
County  of  Huntingdon^  de- 
fcended  anciently  by  a  younger 
brother  from  the  Bruces  oiScot^ 
land'^  a  Gentleman,  unto  whom 
not  only  our  Brittaine^  but  Europe  her  {t\£c  is  obliged,  for 
his  induftry,  coft,  and  care  in  colled:ion  of  fo  many  rare 
Manufcripts  and  other  Monuments  of  venerable  Anti- 
quity, being  of  the  fame  moft  free  and  communicatiue, 
to  all  men  of  learning  and  quality. 

He  beareth  Sable,a  Cheueron 
betweene  three  Cinquefoiles 
Ermine^  a  Canton  dexter  of 
Vlfiery  as  hee  is  Baronet,by  the 
name  o^lFoodhoufe,  This  Coat 
thus  borne,  did  belong  to  Sir 
Phillip  Woodhoufe^  Knight  and 
Baronet,  of  Kimberly  in  the 
County  of  Norfolke :  this 
family  is  very  ancient,  for 
they  were  Gentlemen  of  good 
ranke  in  the  time  of  King  lohn^  as  it  appeareth  by  many 
ancient  Grants  and  Evidences  of  theirs,  which  I  have 
feene.  Moreover,  I  find  out  of  a  faire  parchment  Manu- 
fcript  in  French,  or  colledtion  of  the  parliaments  ail  the 
time  of  Edw,  the  third  (which  my  honoured  and  worthy 
friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton  hath)  and  in  the  fourth  yeere  of 
his  raigne,  at  a  Parliament  to  be  holden  at  Weftminfier^ 
a  wnt  thus  direded  to  one  Robert  de  WoodhouCe^  his 
Chaplaine  and  Treafurer. 

Rex 
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Rex  dileBo  clerico  fuo  'Roberto  de  Wodhoufe^  Archldtacono 
de  Richmund  Thefaurario  fuo  falutem,  Ne gotta  nos  &  flatum 
regni  contingentia^  &c,  vobis  mandamm  prmiter  injungentes 
quod  omnibus  alijs  pratermtjjis^  O'c,  Befide  I  have  feene 
the  Will  of  King  Henry  the  fourth,  and  Henry  the  fifth, 
where  one  was  a  Gentleman  of  Henry  the  fourth's 
Chamber,  and  by  his  Will  made  one  of  his  Executors,  as 
alfo  hee  was  to  Henry  the  fifth,  who  wrote  his  Letter  to 
the  Prior,  and  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  the  Trinitie  in 
Noriukh^  to  give  him  leave  to  build  himfelfe  a  Chappell 
in  their  Church.  So  that  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
held  an  Honourable  place,  and  at  this  day  are  worthyftayes 
and  pillars  of  luftice  in  their  Countries.  Nor  muft  I  here 
let  fall  the  worth  of  two  fonnes  of  this  Gentleman,  Sir 
Thomas  Woodhoufe  Knight  (and  Baronet  after  the  deceafe 
of  Sir  Philip  his  father  who  married  Blanch  Sifter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  now  Vifcount  Rochfort)  and 
Mafter  Roger  Woodhoufe  his  brother.  Gentlemen,  not  onely 
learned,  but  accomplifhed  in  what  ever  may  lend  Lufire 
to  worth  and  true  Gentilitie. 

He  beareth  quarterly, the 
firft  Azuretwo  barres  aaun- 
cete  or  in  chiefe,  three  bea- 
fants  by  the  name  of  River  s^ 
the  fecond  Azure  a  fefle  en- 
grailed Argent  furmounted 
by  another  not  engraild 
Gules,  charged  with  three 
Rofes  Argent  betweene  as 
many  Swannes  proper,  be- 
ing an  augmentation  of 
honour  given  to  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew Rivers^  Knight,  by  King  Edw,  the  4.  in  memory 
of  his  faithfiill  and  good  fervice  done  to  the  houfe  of  Torke^ 
as  appeareth  by  an  inftrument  in  the  cuftody  of  Sir  George 
River  s  of  Ch  afford  in  the  Countie  of  Kent  Knight,  as  alfo  in 
the  Tower  of  London  is  to  be  feene  Clauf  An,  f.  Ed»\,  M^. 

II. 
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12.  Intus,  that  the  fame  King  gave  to  the  faid  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew by  Letters  Pattents  of  his  efpeciall  Grace,  certaine 
knowledge  and  meere  motion  threefcore  pounds  per  An, 
during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  Bartholomew  Rivers  Knight, 
whofe  fonne  William  Rivers  had  a  command  over  men  in 
the  time  of  Ed,  4.  and  Henry  7.  and  made  his  Will  the  %z, 
of  March,  An,  1 50^.  willing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
Cathedrall  Church  of  Rochefter^vfho  gaue  that  his  Mefluage 
in  Rochefier  (now  knov/ne  by  the  figne  of  the  Crowne) 
to  Alice  his  wife  for  Tearme  of  life,  and  after  her  de- 
ceafe  to  remaine  to  Richard  Rivers  his  fonne,  and  to  the 
heires  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ;  and  for  want  of 
fuch,  to  remaine  to  the  Parifli  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  in 
Rochefier,  He  gave  alfo  divers  Legacies  to  the  faid 
Cathedrall  Church,  as  alfo  to  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas^ 
and  to  the  Fraternity  of  Alisford  with  divers  other  places 
in  Kent :  which  Richard  Rivers  was  father  to  Richard  Rivers 
of  Fenjhurfi  in  Kent^  Steward  of  the  Lands  of  Edward 
Duke  of  Buckingham^  father  of  Sir  lohn  Rivers  of  Chaff  or  d 
in  Kent^  Knight,  fometime  Lord  Maior  of  London^  father 
of  Sir  George  Rivers  and  of  my  worthy  friend  M.  Edward 
Rivers  Marchant,  a  worthy  member  of  this  Honourable 
City.  Of  which  Sir  George  Rivers  of  Chaff  or  d  afore 
mentioned  is  defcended,  that  hopeful  Gentleman  Sir  lohn 
Rivers^  Knight  and  Barronet,  now  living. 


HeebearethSable,a  FefTe  en- 
grailed betweenethree  Flower- 
de-luces  Silver,  by  the  name 
of  Ajbfield  of  Stow  Langton  in 
the  County  of  Suffolke. 

This  Coate  Armour  is  very 
ancient,  as  is  proved  by  fun  dry 
bookesof  Armes,Church  win- 
dowes  and  f e  verall  deeds,  wher- 
of  I  have  feen  two  bearing  date 
An.  1 8.1?/V^<7r</thefecond,with 
feales 
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feales  of  this  very  Coatc  fixed  thereunto,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  about  the  fame  (viz. J  SigiUum  Roherti  de  Afhfield -^ 
as  alfo  another  deede  bearing  Date,  Anno  3 .  Henry  the 
fixt,  made  from  Rohrt  the  fonne  of  lohn  Ajhfield  of 
Sto'Ui  Langton  Efquire,  to  Simon  Fincham^  and  lohn 
Whitlocke^  with  a  fa  ire  Scale  of  red  waxe :  whereupon 
was  a  Griffon  Sejant,  with  his  wings  difplayed,  over  whofe 
body  is  this  Armes,  with  this  inscription  about  the  whole 
Seale  (viz.)  S,  Rohrti  de  Ajhfield  Armig.  The  above 
named  Robert  Ajhfield  builded  the  Church  ofStow  Langton^ 
in  the  Quire  whereof  (which  I  have  feene)  hee  lyeth  buried 
vnder  a  faire  Marble ;  he  was  fervant  vnto  the  blacke 
Prince,  whom  he  followed  in  his  warres  in  France,  This 
Coate  is  thus  borne  by  Sir  lohn  Ajhfield  Knight,  fole 
heire  of  that  Family,  now  Gentleman  of  the  bed  Chamber 
to  Prince  Charles, 

Hee  beareth  quarterly  foure 
Coates,  {yix,.)  the  firft  Gules  a 
Cheveron,  Or^  betweene  three 
Cocks  Argent,beaked5Combed 
and  membred  Or^  by  the  name 
of  Crow :  the  fecond  parted  per 
pale  Gules  and  Azur^  a  Lion 
rampant  Argent  pelleted,  by 
the  name  of  Stocket ;  the  third 
Gules  a  Boare  paflant  Argent, 
by  thenameof  B<7^r^;  thefourth 
and  laft  quarterly  Or  and  Gules^ 
a  bend  Vairediftinguifhed  with  a  CrefTant  Sable  for  differ- 
ence, by  the  name  ofSackvill,  And  for  his  Creafl  on  a 
wreath  of  his  colours  a  Cocke  Argent,  beaked,  combed 
and  membred  Or, 

This  ancient  name  and  Family  of  Crovj^  was  anciently 
of  Suffolke  •  for  about  the  time  of  King  Edvjard  the  4. 
Thomas  Croiu  of  Suffolke^  the  elder,  purchafed  Bradjled 
in  Kenty  whofe  fonne  Thomas  Croiv  the  younger  married 

loane 
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loane  the  onely  daughter  and  heire  of  Nicholas  Boare^  fon 
of  lohn^  fonne  of  Richard  Boare^  that  married  Lora  the 
daughter  of  Simon  Stocket  of  Bradfted  in  Kent.  The  afore- 
faid  loane  brought  to  Thomas  her  husband,  his  houfe 
called  Stockets^  with  aChancell  built  by  the  above  named 
Simon  Stocket ^  as  appeareth  by  a  French  deed  tempore  Edw. 
the  2.  As  alfo  a  houfe  and  certaine  land  called  Boares ;  by 
whom  fhee  had  ifliie  lohn  Crow  the  elder,  father  of  Henry 
CrotUy  father  of  William  Crow  of  Bradfted  Efquire,  who 
married  Anne  the  fecond  daughter  and  Coheire  of  lohn 
Sackvill  of  Chiddingleigh  in  SuJJex^  Efquire.  The  faid 
Mannor  of  Chiddingleigh  hath  beene  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  SackviUs  above  three  hundred  yeeres,  and  at  this  day 
is  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Right  honourable  Edward 
Sackvill  Earle  of  Dorfet  and  Baron  of  Buckhurft ;  which 
William  Crow  and  Anne  his  wife  hath  ifliie  Sackvill  Crow^ 
their  fonne  and  heire  now  living.  Created  Baronet  by 
King  Charles. 

Hee  beareth  partie  per  pale. 
Argent  and  Gules,  a  bend 
Counterchanged.  This  was  the 
proper  Coate  of  our  famous 
Poet  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
Knight,  who  was  fometime 
Mafter  of  the  Cuftome-houfe 
in  London^  and  allyed  by 
Katherine  Swinford  to  lohn  of 
Gaunt  Duke  o^LancaBer ;  He 
lyeth  buried   at  WeHminHer: 

his  Epitaph  being  made  over  him  by  Mafter  Nicholas 

Brigham, 


The 
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The  field  is  parted  per  pale 
Gules  and  Azure  three  Eagles 
difplaide  Argent,  a  Labell  Or 
for  difference,  this  Coate  Ar- 
mour pertaineth  to  Sir  Rohert 
Coke^  Knight. 


He  beareth  Pearle,  a  Cheve- 
roii  Saphire^  betweene  three 
Squirrels  Seiant  of  the  Ruby, 
by  the  name  of  Lovell,  This 
Coate  is  thus  borne  by  the 
Right  WorfhipfuU  Sir  Francis 
Lovell^  Knight,  in  the  County 
of  Norfolke, 

This  was  alfo  the  Coate  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell^  Knight  of 
theGarter,made  by  King  H^»r/ 
the  feuenth,  of  whofe  houfe  hee  was  Treafurer  and 
Prefident  of  the  Councell.  This  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  was  a 
fift  fonne  of  Sir  Ralph  Lovell  of  Barton  Bendijb^  in  the 
County  of  Norfolke.  This  his  Coate  with  the  Garter 
about  itjftandethover  Lincolnes-Inne-Gate.  He  Founded 
the  Nunnery  of  Halltivell  (where  was  alfo  his  houfe)  on 
a  wall  of  which  not  many  yeeres  fince  was  to  be  read 
this  Infcription. 

AU  ye  Nuns  of  HaUliueU^ 

Pray  ye  both  day  and  nighty 

For  the  Soule  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 

Whom  Harry  the  feuenth  made  Knight, 

It 
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It  appeareth  alfo  that  Sir  William  Lovell^  Lord  Morley^ 
was    Knight  of  the  Garter:    for  in  Morley^  Church,  ♦inNorfolke. 
the  feate  of  his  Barony,  is  yet  remaining  in  a  glafle- 
window  (which  I  have  feene)  this  Coate,  with  the  Garter 
about  it. 

Hee  beareth  partie  per  pale 
Az.ur  and  Gules^  over  all  a 
Saltier^  Or,  by  the  name  of 
Cage^  and  doth  rightly  belong 
to  Sir  lohn  Cage  of  Cambridge- 
/hire  Knight,  of  whofe  family 
is  Tolfias  Cage  of  Grayes  Inne, 
and  lohn  Cage  of  Lincolnes 
Inne,  two  towardly  Gentle- 
men, both  fonnes  of  Nicholas 
C^^^of  London,younger  fonne 
ot  Anthony  Cage  of  London  by  the  laady  Hart  his  Wife. 
Which  Anthony  Cage  was  father  of  Anthony  Cage  father 
of  the  faid  Sir  lohn  Cage  Knight. 

The  field  is  Or,  a  Cheveron 
betweene  5.  Leopards  heads. 
Sable.  This  Coate  Armour 
appertaineth  to  the  Family  of 
the  Wheelers^  anciently  of 
MartinhuJJin^ee^  in  Wor^ 
ceflerjhire ;  where  for  a  long 
continuance  they  enioyed 
their  Seate :  from  whom  Sir 
"Edmund  Wheeler  of  Biding" 
Courty  in  Buckinghamjhire^  is 
lineally  defcended ;  who  bear- 
eth this  Coate,  differenced  with  a  Creflant,  to  fliew  that 
he  is  a  fecond  Brother.  Sir  lohn  Feme  (a  profound 
Author)  doth  give  it  them  in  fpeciall  charge,  to  entertaine 
this  opinion  5  that  when  they  fee  the  head  of  any  Beaft 
borne  in  Armes,  they  fhould  averre  that  bearing  to  bee 

moft 
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moft  Honourable ;  alleadging  this  fignificant  reafon ;  that 
the  Bearer  durft  refolutely  encounter  his  Adverfary,  face 
to  face :  which  gave  occafion  to  a  Gentleman  of  this 
Name,  and  Family,  (ftudious  in  the  Secrecies  of  Armory) 
to  aflume  for  his  Motto :  Facie  Tenus,  which  evidently 
difcovereth  the  minde  of  the  Embleme  contained  in  the 
Charge. 

The  interpofition  here  of  this  Cheveron,  caufcth  thefe 
three  Heads  to  be  in  eiFedfc  vnited  in  one  •  fuch  is  the 
efficacy  of  an  Honourable  Ordinary.  Some  writers  affirme 
the  Cheveron  to  be  a  mechanicall  bearing,  fit  for  Car- 
penters, and  that  by  them  it  was  firft  borne  :  which  vaine 
conjecSture  (faith  Sir  lohn  Feme)  carryeth  as  much  likeli- 
hood of  truth  with  it,  as  that  a  Maunch  was  firil  borne 
by  a  Tayler,  becaufe  this  Craftsman  is  skilful!  in  cutting 
out  a  Sleeve.  Here  I  cannot  but  take  a  juft  occafion  to 
vindicate  the  Cheveron,  becaufe  I  have  heard  this 
Honorable  Ordinary  vilified  by  fo  many,  deferving  as 
much,  or  rather  more  refpedt,  than  any  of  the  nine. 
Firftthen,  touching  the  Antiquitie  of  this  bearing;  Writers 
deliver  vpon  their  credit  that  Tenda  King  of  Mercia^  did 
beare.  Gules,  a  Cheveron  Argent,  betweene  three  Eftoilcs. 
Examples  in  the  Nobility,  are  pregnant.  Guy  that  valiant 
Earle  of  IVarivicke^  did  beare  Checquie,  Or,  and  Azure, 
a  Cheveron  Ermine.  Robert^  Baron  of  Stafford^  did  beare. 
Or,  a  Cheveron  Gules.  The  ancient  family  of  the 
Sheffetldsy  bore  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Garbes 
Gules.  Secondly,  the  Cheveron,  for  matter  of  honourable 
fignification,  is  not  inferiour  to  any  of  the  reft.  For 
fometimes  it  ftandeth  for  the  Embleme  of  an  eftabliftied 
houfe;  fometimes  for  the  Hierogliphicke  ofatchieving 
fome  honourable  enterprifes.  M'.  Bofwell  (in  his  Armory 
of  Honour,)  accounteth  the  fame  a  truefigne  of  perfedion; 
and  Sir  lohn  Feme  (in  his  booke  intituled.  The  glory 
of  Generofity)  refembleth  it  to  a  forme  of  Bataglia 
ranged,  and   marftialled,  Cheveron-wayes  :   which   in 

this 
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this  respe<St,  may  properly  import  fome  notable  feruice 
done  to  our  Country,  in  time  of  warre.  This  Author 
writing  in  defence  of  the  fame,  iaith,  that  the  Cheveron 
hath  beene  as  ancient  an  Englifh  bearing,  as  cither  Barre, 
Bend,  Pale,  FefFe,  or  the  like :  wherefore  I  queftion  not 
but  thefe  proofes,  and  examples,  may  be  of  force  fuffi- 
cient,  to  induce  you  to  conclude  with  me,  in  behalfe  of 
this  Honourable  Ordinary,  Tignum  nm  habet  inlmicum^ 
nip  ignorantem. 

He  beareth  Argent,  5 .  pallets 
Gules, over  all  a  Cheveron  Or. 
This  Coate  is  thus  borne  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Ediuard  Barkham  Knight,  late 
Lord  Major  of  the  Citie  of 
London ;  who  for  his  care  and 
wifdome,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  fo  high  a  place,  worthily 
meriteth  to  be  ranked  with  the 
moft  deferuing. 

He  beareth  Vert,  fretted  Or,  with 
a  Creflant  for  a  difference,  by  the 
name  of  Whitmore,  This  is  the 
proper  Coate  of  the  Right  Wor- 
fhipfull  and  worthy  Mafter  George 
Whitmore^  at  this  time  one  of  the 
SherifFes  of  the  Honourable  City  of 
London,  Greene  of  all  colours  is  faid 
moft  to  comfort  and  preferve  the 
fight,  &  naturally  gladdeth  the  heart 
of  man ;  the  earth  in  her  greateft  pride  being  of  this 
colour :  fo  that  Vert  and  Gold  are  colours  moft  glorious 
to  behold,  and  to  the  bearer  imply  Riches  and  Comfort^ 
which  I  wifti  he  may  not  want,  being  reputed  a  right 
honeft  Gentleman, 

He 
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He  beareth  Fufilie,  Ermine 
and  Sable,  on  a  chiefe  of  the 
fecond,  three  LUlies.  This  is 
the  Coate  of  Magdalen  Col- 
ledge  in  Oxford^  Founded  by 
that  famous  Prelate  William 
de  Wainjiet^  firnamed  Fatten, 
He  was  borne  in  Wainflet^ 
a  little  town  by  the  Sea  in 
Uncolnjhire^  Ann,  l^^f). 


Hee  beareth  Azure,  two 
Lions  endorfed  Or.  This  is 
an  honourable  bearing ;  and 
was  (faith  Gerrard  Leigh)  the 
Co2Lt&oi Achilles  at  the  fiedge 
of  Troy, 


Hee  beareth  Pearle,  a  Fefle  be- 
tween e  fixe  Annulets  of  the  Ruble, 
by  the  name  of  Lucas,  This  Coate 
11,  i||jB    belongeth   vnto    Mailer    Thomas 

11 II    Lucas  oi  Colchefier^  in  theCountie 

of  Eff'ex^  Efquire,  lately  deceafed. 
This  worthy  Gentleman  was 
much  to  be  commended  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  fparing 
neither  coft  nor  diligence  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  the  beft  and  moft  commendable  Qualities. 
1  know  not  (I  fpeake  freely)  whether  not  onely  ^Jfex^ 

but 
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but  England^  can  fliew  a  young  Gentleman  of  fifteene 
yeeres  of  age,  more  accomplifhed  every  way  then  Mafter 
lohn  Lucas^  his  fonne,  now  his  fucceflbr,  who  not  onely 
vnderftandeth  and  fpeaketh  the  Latine,  French,  Italian, 
and  is  well  entred  into  the  Spanifh,  a  good  Logician, 
playeth  his  part  on  the  Violl,  Daunceth,  rideth  a  great 
Horfe  admirable  well,  yet  never  travelled,  or  faw  Vni- 
verfitie :  but  by  his  father  for  the  languages,  and  the  dili- 
gence of  Mafters  in  other  qualities.  Intra  domeftms partetes^ 
herein  he  hath  attained  for  hisyeeres  to  no  meane  perfecStion. 
And  if  hereto  perfonage,  carriage  and  good  demeanour 
may  adde  ought,  I  thinke  him  fecond  to  none  of  his  age 
and  ranke  whatsoever.  I  fpeake  the  more  liberally,  for 
that  I  fee  great  numbers  of  our  hopeful!  Gentry,  to  fpend 
many  yeeres  abroad  in  fruitleile  travaiie,  returning  for  the 
moft  part  worfe  then  they  went,  and  to  wafte  much  time 
and  money  to  no  end  in  the  Vniverfities,  which  it  had 
beene  better  for  fome  they  had  never  feene. 

Hee  beareth  Ermine,  a  bend 
Gules,  cotized  Or,  by  the  name 
of  lenney.  It  is  a  faire  and  an 
ancient  Coate,  the  field  being 
Ermine,  it  is  efteemed  the 
richer:  the  Duke  of  Britaines 
Coate  beeing  onely  Ermine, 
without  any  ether  charge,  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  faireft 
bearings  of  Europe.  And  for 
thatthe  l^ordZouchis  defcended 
from  the  Dukes  of  Brita'me^  hee  beareth  with  his 
Beafants  a  Canton  Ermine.  This  Coate  is  borne  (though 
with  a  difference)  by  Mafter  Arthur  lenney,  Efquire,  a 
Gentleman  in  his  owne  worth  anfwering  every  way  the 
goodnefle  of  his  Coate, 


He 
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He  beareth  Or,  a  Lion  Ram- 
pant Sable, armed  and  langued 
Gules,  betweene  three  Flower- 
de-luces  Azure,  by  the  name 
of  Fair ec lough.  This  is  an 
ancient  Family  in  the  Countie 
oiLancafier^  whence  the  Faire- 
cloughes  of  Wefion  in  Hertford. 
Jh'ire^  and  thofe  of  Bedfordfhire 
derive  themfelves ;  as  alfo 
my  felfe  and  my  brother 
Mafter  IRichard  Feacham  of  JLeverton^  in  Holland^  in  the 
Countie  of  Uncolne^  our  mother  being  of  the  fame  name 
and  Family.  A  Gentleman  of  this  houfe  was  Standard- 
bearer  vnto  the  Lord  Stanley  at  the  battell  of  Bofworth^ 
who  came  with  his  Lancajhire  Forces  to  the  aide  of  the 
Earle  of  'Richmond^  who  next  under  God  was  afTuredly 
the  meanes  of  gaining  that  day. 


tered  by  Mafter  Henry 
Countie  oiNorfolke^  Efquire, 


Hee  beareth  quarterly  in  the 
firft  quarter  Gules ;  a  Salteir 
betweene  foure  CrofTets  Fitches 
Silver,  by  the  name  oi Brampton 
oi  Brampton,  The  fecond  Ermin 
a  chiefe  endented  Gules,  by  the 
name  of  Broome  •  the  third  as 
the  fecond,  the  fourth  as  the 
firft.  Either  of  thefe  Coates  are 
ancient,  and  borne  thus  quar- 
Brampton  of  Blo-Norton^  in  the 


Hee 
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Hee  bearcth  Or,  a  Dolphine  ha- 
riant  Azure ;  if  hee  flood  in  Fefle 
he  were  naiant  or  fwimming ;  the 
Dolphine  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
thofe  Creatures  which  are  </)tAar- 
^pcoTia,  or  friendly  to  man.  For 
hee  will  follow  a  lliip  at  Sea  many 
leagues,  to  enioy  the  fight  of  men. 
Our  painters  commonly  draw  him 
crooked  and  bending,  when  he  is 

as  ftraight  a  Fifh  as  any  other.     Hee  is  borne  (of  thefe 

colours)  naiant  by  the  Dolphine  of  France. 

He  beareth  Gules,  three 
Keyes  Silver  betweene  as  many 
Flower-de-luces,  Or:  had  the 
field  beene  Azure^l  would  have 
fuppofed  it  to  have  been  the 
Armes  of  fome  great  City  or 
port  Towne  in  France -^  thofe 
Keyes  borne  as  a  figne  of  the 
great  truft  they  were  put  in, 
and  as  a  remembrance  of  their 
fideHty. 


Hee  beareth  empaled,  the 
firft  Argent  on  a  bend  Gules 
cotized  Sable,  3.  wings  em- 
paled of  the  firft  (with  a  mullet 
for  a  difference)  by  the  name 
oiWingfield^the,  fecondpearle 
betweene  three  Talbots  paf- 
fant  of  the  Diamond,  a  Che- 
veron  of  the  Ruby,  by  the 
name  of  Talbot,  I  giue  you 
more  inftances  of  empale- 
p  ments : 
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ments :  becaufe  I  defire  you  fliould  bee  better  acquainted 
with  the  fame. 

This  Coate  of  Talbot  belongeth  vrfto  the  Right  wor- 
fhipfull  Mafter  Tkomas  Talbot^  Do6tourof  the  Civill  Law, 
of  Milters  Hall  in  Wlmondham^  in  the  County  of  Norfolke^ 
a  very  learned  and  honeft  Gentleman. 


Q  Q  Q  a 


The  field  is  Gules  a  FefTe 
dauncete  ermine,  betweene 
lo.  billets,Or4.  3.  2.  and  i.  by 
the  name  of  Uarby^  of  which 
Family  are  Edivard  Harby  of 
Adfton  in  the  County  of 
Northampton^  Clement^  lob^  and 
Erajmus  Harby  of  London 
Marchants,  Vncles  to  the  iaid 
Edward  Harby, 

He  beareth  Silver,  a  Pine  tree 
with  the  Apples  proper,  it  is 
borne  by  the  name  of  Pine. 
The  Pine  groweth  abundantly 
vpon  the  cold  mountaines  of 
Norway^  in  Denmarke^  Larf- 
landy  and  thofe  countries, 
whence  wee  have  them  for 
Maftes  for  fliippes.  There  are 
two  forts  of  them,  the  male 
and  female,  the  one  called  P/- 
nafter  or  the  wilde  Pine,  the  other  female,  onely  Finus  : 
which  hath  caufed  a  generall  errour  among  our  Schoole- 
mafters  in  conftruing  that  in  the  Grammar^  Mas  plnus^ 
Mas  Oleafter^  whereof  the  moft  ignorant  conftrue  it  Finns ^ 
Li7/«f  explained,  a  Pine  tree,  Mas^  the  Mafculine.  Thofe  that  thinke 
themfelves  of  better  iudgement  turne  it  to  Spinus^  (and 
fo  many  Grammers  have  it  printed)  but  that  is  as  falfe  as 

the 
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the  other,  Spinus  being  ever  by  confent  of  all  Dldionaries 
and  Authors,  the  fo^minine  gender :  the  truth  is,  Mas 
Vinus^  the  male  or  the  Pine  tree ;  for  indeed  JJUy  might 
have  faid  (to  have  put  it  out  of  queftion)  Pinafier^  Mas 
Oleafter^  but  then  it  had  beene  an  harfh  and  unpleafmg 
Cacemphaton^  as  your  owne  eare  will  tell  you  :  but  this  by 
the  way. 


He  beareth.  Or,  on  a  pile  in 
point  Azur,  three  Martlets  of 
the  firft,  this  is  the  paternall 
Coate  of  Tohias  Wood  of 
l^aiton  in  the  County  c^EJJex^ 
Efquire. 


Hee  beareth  Argent,  three 
Theons  Sable.  This  Coate  is 
ancient,  and  borne  by  a  worthy 
Gentleman  a  friend  to  the 
Mufes  in  all  good  parts,  and 
now  living  beyond  the  Seas. 


P  2 
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Wthc^xtih.  Argent  I  aCheve- 
ron  Az,ure  betweene  3.  Trey- 
folks  Vert.  The  Treytbile  is 
the  Herald  of  the  Spring,  and 
the  firft  graffe  that  appeareth ; 
hereupon  it  was  the  Embleme 
of  Hope,  For  Hope  anciently 
was  painted  like  a  young  and 
a  beautiful!  child  of  a  fweet  & 
fmiling  countenance,  {land- 
ing on  tiptoe,  in  a  long  and 
wide  robe  of  white  and  greene,  with  a  Treyfoile  in  the 
hand ;  the  tender  age  flieweth  the  Infancy  of  Hope ;  the 
fmiling  cheere,  thefweetnes  and  pleafure  flie  apprehendeth 
in  her  thoughts;  {landing  on  tiptoe,  flieweth  her  vn- 
certaintie  and  vnileadineile  :  the  long  and  wide  robe  de- 
clareth,  fliee  never  pincheth  or  bindeth  her  conceit,  but 
alloweth  her  imagination  the  largeil  fcope  :  the  Trefoile 
fignifiethjit  is  alwayes  fpring  with  her,  whofe  colours  white 
and  greene,  fliee  is  clad  in. 

He  beareth  Gules,  three  Fer- 
maulx  Or  by  the  name  of  G«w- 
ton^  the  Buckle  is  a  bearing 
both  ancient  and  honourable, 
not  onely  with  vs  here  in 
England^  but  alfo  in  Trance, 

WitnelTe  the  Coate  Armour 
of  Leives  jire  de  GravlUe^  alias 
Girardvlle  Admirall  of  France^ 
Anno  14.8^.  which  is  the  fame 
which  Gunton  beareth,  the 
French  deriving  the  word  Fermaulx  from  firmm  doe 
thereby  declare  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Buckle,  it 
being  the  true  Embleme  of  FideHty  and  Conftancy,  and 
Mars  keeping  the  Field  may  conioynd  properly  import 
fome  trufty  fervice  in  the  time  of  Warre. 

He 
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Hebeareth  Azure,  two  Cref- 
fents  in  chiefe,  Or,  and  one  in 
bafe  Silver.  I  know  not  the 
owner  of  this  Coate,  onely  I 
found  (it)  in  a  Church  in 
Brabant^  and  for  the  rarity, 
(for  feldome  haue  I  feene  the 
like)  placed  it  here  to  conclude 
the  reft. 


Chap.   XVI. 

Of  Exercife  of  the  body. 

I  Now  from  your  private  ftudy  and  contemplation, 
bring  you  abroad  into  the  open  fields,  for  exercife  of 
your  Body,  by  fome  honeft  recreation,  fince  ArifiotlF 
requireth  the  fame  in  the  Education  of  Nobility  and  all 
youth,  fince  the  mind  from  the  Ability  of  the  Body 
gathereth  her  ftrength  and  vigor.  Anciently  by  the  ^«  l.  Soionijf. 
Civill  Law  thefe  kinds  of  Exercifes  were  onely  allowed  t!."^^^'*  ''^"  ^ 
of, that  isTTuy/xaxia,  hicTKOs^  8po/ixoy,  SiaAjna,  ttciAt;,  and  which 
arethe  exercife  of  Armes  by  fingle  combate,  as  running  at 
Tilt-barriers  %  &c.Coiting,  throwing  the  hammer,  fledge, 
and  fuch  like.  Running,  jumping,  leaping,  and  laftly 
wreftling :  for  the  firft,  it  is  the  moft  Noble,  thofe  Epi- 
thites  of  iTrTToxapfxrjs  and  t7r7ro8a/xo5,  have  beene  the  attri-  of  Horfeman-~| 
butesofKings  and  Princes,whofedelight  in  ancient  times  ^i?-  -^ 

was  to  ride  and  mannage  great  horfes.    Hereby  you  are     } 
ennabled  for  command,  and  the  fervice  of  your  Coun- 
trey.  And  what,  faith  TuUy^  can  be  more  glorious,  then 
to  bee  able  to  preferue  and  fuccour  our  Country,  when 
fhee  hath  neede  of  our  helpe?  It  is  the  onely  Com-^ 

'  barrians,  1634-,  j66z, 

mendation 
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mendation  that  Salufi  gives  to  lugurth^  luho  did  not  (faith 
he)  give  htmfelfe  over  to  be  corrupted  by  Sloath  and  Riot  (as 
many  of  our  Gallants  now  adayes  doe)  but  as  it  is  the 
cufiome  of  that  Nation^  exercifed  himfelfe  by  riding,  throw- 
ing the  dart,  and  running  with  his  equals  :  and  though 
he  excelled  all  other  in  the  height  of  glory,  notwithftanding 
he  was  held  deare  and  beloved  of  all  men,  &c.  And 
Cafar  vfed  the  exercife  of  riding  fo  much,  and  hereby 
became  fo  adtive  and  skilful!,  that  laying  his  hands  behind 
him,  he  would  put  his  horfe  to  his  full  carreer,  make  him 
on  the  fuddaine  take  hedge  or  ditch,  and  flop  him,  put 
him  into  a  ring,  and  the  like.  And  Marius  after  he  had 
beene  feven  times  Confull,  and  fourefcore  yeeres  of  age, 
exercifed  himfelfe  daily  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  the 
Romane  youth,  inftruding  them  to  handle  their  weapon, 
to  ride,  &:c.  The  like  alfo  did  Vompey  even  to  his  laft 
expedition.  And  VirgiU  fpeaking  (I  take  it)  of  the  Spartan 
youth,  faith: 

Venatu  tnvigilant  puert^  fylvafque  fattgant^ 
FleSiere  Indus  equos^  (^  j^icula  tender e  cornu^  &c. 

And  at  this  day  it  is  the  onely  exercife  of  the  Italian 
Nobility,  efpecially  in  Naples^  as  alfo  of  the  French ;  and 
great  pitty,  that  it  is  no  more  pradifed  among  our  Englifli 
Gentry, 
of  Tilting  and       Running  at  the  tilt  is  a  generous  and  a  Martiall  exer- 
Torneamencs.   ^i£^^  ^y^  hazardous  and  full  of  danger ;  for  many  hereby 
(euen  in  fport)  have  loft  their  lives,  that  I  may  omit  Henry 
the  French  King,  with  many  other  princes  and  noble 
perfonages  of  whom  Hiftory  is  full. 
Guido  PanchoUo       Tilting  and  Torneaments  were  invented  by  Manvill 
tn  L  de  reb.         Comnenus  Emperour  of  Conftantinople^  as  faith  Nicetas^ 
"tTXoT'^*'*'     wlio  wrote  about  the  yeare  1214..     Before  his  time  wee 
read  not  any  where  that  this  exercife  was  ufed  under  the 
Romane  Empire. 

The  fame  Nicetas  reporteth  of  folemne  luftes  or  Tornea- 
ments which  the  faid  Manvill  Comnenus  Ihowed  vnto  the 

Latines 
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Latines  at  Antioch^  what  time  they  went  to  make  warre 
in  the  holy  land  ;  for  the  Latines  making  a  brave  fhew 
in  their  rich  Armour  well  horfed  with  their  Lances, 
and  prefenting  themfelves  before  the  Emperour,  the 
Emperour  to  fhew  them  that  the  Graecians  were  nothing 
inferiour  unto  them  in  bravery  or  courage,  appointed 
a  day  when  they  and  the  Latines  (for  the  glory  of  either 
Empire)  fhould  fo  many  to  fo  many,  and  with  lances 
without  points,  encounter  either,  bravely  mounted,  and 
made  one  of  the  number  with  his  Grsecians  ;  who,  faith 
Nicetas^  fo  bravely  carryed  himfelfe,  that  he  vnhorfed 
two  Latine  Commanders,  cafting  them  from  the  faddle 
to  the  ground. 

In  our  Jaunces  now  adayes  (of  what  wood  foever  they 
are  made  of)  there  is  nothing  fo  much  danger  as  hath 
beene  in  times  paft  :  neither  in  our  moderne  pradtice  of 
warre  have  they  almoft  any  vfe  at  all.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  hath  abandoned  them,  having  not  a  Launce  in  his 
whole  Army,  but  hath  Carbines  in  their  roome.  Splnola 
hath  fome  troopes  of  them,  yet  not  many,  as  I  obferved. 
Thofe  ol  Shertogen-bofch  under  Grobbendoncke^  areefteemed 
the  beft  horfe  Splnola  hath. 

For  throwing  and  wreftling,  I  hold  them  exercifes  not  of  throwing, 
io  well  befeeming  Nobility,  but  rather  foldiers  in  a  Campe,  ^^^PJJJS'  ^"^ 
or  a  Princes  guard  :  neither  have  I  read  or  heard  of  any  ^"^^   *"^' 
Prince  or  Generall  commended  for  wreftling,  faue  Epa- 
minondas  Achmat^  the  laft  Grand  Signeur  and  Emperour 
of  Turky^   who  tooke  great  delight  in   throwing  the 
hammer,  and  was  fo  ftrong  that  hee  overthrew  his  ftouteft 
Ianiz,aries^  there  being  reared  in  ConHantinople  for  one 
extraordinary  caft,  which  none  could  come  neere,  two 
great  Pillars  of  marble. 

Running  and  Agility  of  Body  have  beene  efteemed  of  running, 
moft  commendable  in  the  greateft  Princes  and  Com- 
manders that  ever  lived;    and  the  old  Romanes  (next 
after  triall  made  of  their  ftrength,and  view  of  their  limmes 
and  perfon)  chofe  their  fouldiers  by  running,  for  it  is 

an 
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an  old  cuftome  among  them,  to  aflault  the  enemy  by 
running  all  clofe  together  in  grofTe  to  the  charge.  And 
Cicfar  tels  vs  that  ftrokes  arefurer  laid  on, and  the  fouldiers 
made  more  nimble  and  ready  in  running  and  by  motion. 
Q  c^ar  in  Homer  gave  Achilles  (which  perhaps  fome  of  our  great 
EpinoVu.  feathered  Gallants  woulddifdaine^yethaplybetterdeferve) 

»To  cure  the     the  epithite  of  tiiKVTiovs  or  fwift-footed.  And  *  Alexander 
fmalnefTe  o^      ^g  reade  excelled  all  his  Court  in  running,     Sertorius  a 
would^vfuaily    brave  Commander  under  Cafar^  could  nimbly  runne  vp 
runne  vp  a  hill,  the  moft  ftcepc  Mouutaines,  leape  broken  and  vnpalTeable 
a  fit  Embleme   Rockes,  and  like  invious  places  ;  infomuch  as  MeteUus 
when'they        being  fent  with  a  powerjfull  Army  againft  him,  he  knew 
haue  afcended    neither  where  to  find  him,  nor  how  to  come  by  him,  by 
the  height  of    reafon  of  his  nimble  ibotmanfliip.     Thereupon  he  fent 
Eoth  fooke  and  ^is  Colleague  Fompey^  who  being  by  Sertorius  overthrowne 
fpeake  big.        at  the  firft  encounter,  efcaped  very  narrowly ;  for  being 
unhorfed,  and  having  received  a  great  wound,  while  the 
fouldiers  were  bufied  in  ftriving,  fome  for  his  horfe,  others 
for  the  moft  rich  furniture  (his  caparifon,  bridle,  faddle, 
ftirrops,  being  in  a  manner  all  of  gold,  and  fhining 
with  precious  ftones  of  ineftimable  valew)  watching  his 
opportunity,  by  fwiftnelTe  of  fbote  efcaped  from  them  all, 
and  returned  fafe  to  his  quarter, 
of  leaping.  Leaping  is  an  exercife  very  commendable,  and  health- 

full  for  the  body,  efpecially  if  you  vfe  it  in  the  morning, 
as  we  read  Alexander  and  Epammondas  did.    Vpon  a  full 
ftomacke  or  to  bedward,  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  in  no 
wife  to  be  exercifed. 
of  fwimming^/'  The  skill  and  art  of  fwimming  is  alfo  very  requifite  in 
(  every  Noble  and  Gentleman,  efpecially  if  he  looketh  for 
employmentinthewarres,  for  hereby  (befidesthe  preferving 
I   of  his  owne  life  vpon  infinite  occafions,)  he  may  many 
/    wayes  annoy  his  enemy.    Horatius  Codes  onely  by  the 
^benefit  of  fwimming  faved  his  countrey,  for  when  him- 
felfe  alone  had  long  defended  and  made  good  the  Bridge 
Liv.  lib.  2.        over  Tyher  againft  the  Hetrufcans^  the  Romanes  brake  it 
'Decdd.  I.  downe  behind  him,  wherewith,  in  his  Armour  he  caft 

himfelfe 
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himfelfe  into  the  River,  and  (notwithftanding  a  fhower 
of  Darts  and  Arrowes  were  fent  after  him)  fwam  with 
fafetie  into  the  Citie,  which  rewarded  him  with  a  Statue 
ereded  in  the  Market  place,  and  asmuchland  as  hee  could 
encompaffe  with  a  plough  in  a  day. 

And  as  defperate  was  the  attempt  of  a  number  oiRomane 
Gentlemen  in  the  firft  Carthapnian  warre,  who  leaping 
in  a  night  from  the  hatches  of  their  Ships  into  the  Sea, 
by  maine  force  thruft  and  drew  the  Cartha^nian  Ships 
into  the  haven,  and  delivered  them  to  LuBatius  their 
General! . 

And  as  refolute  was  that  attempt  (no  whit  inferiour  to 
the  former)  of  Gerrard  and  Harvey^  two  Gentlemen  of 
our  owne  Nation,  who  in  eightie  eight  in  the  fight  at  Sea,  The  refolute 
fwam  in  the  night  time,  and  pierced  with  Awgers,  or  fuch  adventure  of 
like  inftruments,  the  fides  of  the  Spanifli  Gallions,  and  nlw^'mt^. 
returned  backe  fafe  to  the  Fleete. 

Scavola^  a  man  of  ineftimable  courage,  and  who  came 
with  Cafar  in  his  expedition  for  Britaine^  after  hee  had 
made  good  a  whole  day  together,  a  mightie  Rocke  or 
pafTage  againit  the  Britames^  in  the  night  time  loaden 
with  double  Armes  and  an  heauy  fhield,  caft  himfelfe  into 
the  deepe,  and  fwam  fafe  to  Cafar  and  his  Fleete. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wondred  at,  that  the  Romanes  were 
fo  skilfull  in  fwimming,  for  they  were  daily  exercifed  in 
the  fame  after  their  other  exercifes,  and  had  a  place  in 
the  River  of  Tyher  appointed  vnto  them  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  adioyning  to  the  field  of  Mars -^  and  another  of 
great  depth,  rough  and  full  of  whirlpits  on  purpofe,  to 
exercife  their  horfes  in. 

Shooting  alfo  is  a  very  healthfull  and  commendable  of  ihooting. 
recreation  for  a  Gentleman-  neither  doe  I  know  any 
other  comparable  vnto  it  for  ftirring  every  part  of  the 
body  :  for  itopeneththe  breaftand  pipes,  exercifeth  the 
armes  and  feete,  withlefle  violence,  then  running,  leaping, 
&c.  Herein  was  the  Emperour  Domitian  fo  cunning,  that 
let  a  Boy  a  good  diftance  off  hold  vp  his  hand,  and  ftretch 

his 
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his  fingers  abroad,  hee  would  fhoote  thorow  the  fpaces 
without  touching  the  Boyes  hand,  or  any  finger. 

And  Commodus  (faith  Herodian)  had  fo  goode  an  ayme, 
that  he  would  fixe  on  the  brow  of  a  Deere  two  fliafts  as 
evenly,  and  fpreading  in  diftance,  as  if  they  had  beene 
his  owne  homes. 

But  for  the  further  excellence  of  this  Exercife  of 
Shooting,  I  referre  you  to  that  excellent  booke  of  M'. 
^fc/?ams  yintituled  Toxophilus^  wherein  you  fhallfindewhat- 
foever  is  requifite  to  be  knowne  of  a  compleate  Archer. 

Hawking  and  Hunting  are  recreations  very  commend- 
able and  befitting  a  Noble  or  Gentleman  to  exercife ; 
Hunting  efpecially,  which  Xenophon  commendeth  to  his 
Cyrus ^  calling  it  a  gift  of  the  Gods,  beilowed  firit  vpon 
Chiron  for  his  vprightnefTe  in  doing  luftice,  and  by  him 
taught  vnto  the  old  Heroes  and  Princes;  by  whofe 
vertue  and  prowefle  (as  enabled  by  this  exercife)  their 
Countries  were  defended,  their  fubjeds  and  innocents 
preferved,   luftice  maintained.     For   there  is   no  one 

f  exercife  that  enableth  the  body  more  for  the  warre,  then 
Hunting,  by  teaching  you  to  endure  heate,  cold,  hunger, 
thirft ;  to  rife  early,  watch  late,  lie  and  fare  hardly :  and 
Eufehius  is  of  opinion,  that  wilde  beafts  were  of  purpofe 
created  by  God,  that  men  by  chafing  and  encountring 
them,  might  be  fitted  and  enabled  for  warlike  exercifes. 
Hereupon  Alexander^  Cyrus ^  and  the  old  Kings  ofPerfia^ 
employed  themfelves  exceeding  much  herein,not  to  pur- 
chafe  Venifonand  purvey  for  the  belly,  but  to  maintaine 
their  ftrength,  and  preferve  their  health,  by  encreafing  and 
ftirring  vpthe  naturallheate  within, which  floth  and  fitting 
ftill  waftes  and  decaies :  to  harden  the  bodies  by  labour 
againft  the  enemy ;  and  withall,  to  fearch  out  the  natures 
of  wilde  beafts,  which  knowne,  they  might  leaue  the 
fame  recorded  to  their  pofteritie.  Andthefamous  Phyfitian 
^luercetan^  above  all  other  exercifes  commendeth  this  as 
moft  healthful,  and  keepeth  the  body  found  and  free  from 
difeafes. 

The 
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The  old  Lord  Gray  (our  Englifli  Achilles)  when  hee 
was  Deputie  of  Ireland ^  to  inure  his  fonnes  for  the  warre, 
would  vfually  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  in  froft,  fnow,  raine 
and  what  weather  foever  fell,  caufe  them  at  midnight  to 
be  raifed  out  of  their  beds,  and  carried  abroad  on  hunting 
till  the  next  morning  •  then  perhaps  come  wet  and  cold 
home,  having  for  a  breakefaft,  a  browne  loafe  and  a 
mouldie  Cheeie,  or  (which  is  ten  times  worfe)  a  difli  ot 
Irifh  Butter :  andin  this  manner  the  Spartans  and  Laconians 
dieted,  and  brought  vp  their  children,  till  they  came  vnto 
mans  eft  ate. 

Hawking  was  a  fport  vtterly  vnknowne  to  the  ancients, 
as  Blondtnus  and  P.  lovius  in  the  fecond  booke  of  his 
Hiftory,  where  he  entreateth  of  the  MufcovHiJh  affaires, 
witneffeth ;  but  was  invented  and  firft  pradifed  by  'Freder- 
ick Barbarojfa^  when  he  belieged  Rome :  yet  it  appeareth 
by  Firmicus^  that  it  was  knowne  twelve  hundred  yeeres  ^f^-  Firmkus 
fince,  where  he  fpeaketh  of  Falconers,  and  teachers  of  ''^*  ^'  '*^'  ^' 
other  Birds  :  and  indeed  beyond  him,  I  thinke  it  can  no 
where  be  found  that  Falconry  was  knowne.   There  have 
beene  many  who  have  written  of  Falconry :  Fredericke 
the   fecond,  Emperour  of  Germany  (whom  MelanBhon  MeUnUhon 
worthily   commendeth,   and   equalleth  to  the   ancient  ^'^-s-Cronic. 
Heroes,  for  his  many  vid:ories  atchieved  by  his  valour  :  ^^ '"  ^  ^' 
his  skill  in  all  learning,  being  able  to  fpeake  foureteene 
feverall  languages :  his  liberalitie,  magnificence,  afFabili- 
tie,  mildneffe,  &c.  infomuch,  that  in  him  alone,  faith  he, 
ended  and  dyed  the  remainder  of  ancient  Majeftie)  wrote 
hereof  two  excellent  bookes,  which  loachim  Camerarius 
(having  by  him  the  firft  Copie  in  a  Manufcript)  publiftied 
together  with  a  Treatife  oi  Albertm  Magnus^  of  the  nature 
of  Hawkes,  and  printed  it  at  Norimherge,     Budaus  hath  Budmt  de 
alfo  written  a  large  Difcourfe  of  Hunting  and  Hawking,  tione  &  uiucupio. 
part  whereof  is   annexed  to   the  latter  end  of  Henry 
Efiienne's   French   and  Latine  Dictionary  :  in  Englifh, 
Mafter  Blundeviies  booke  is  the  beft  that  I  know. 

By  the  Canon  Law  Hawking  was  forbidden  vnto  0>""^'  ^^rei. 

Clergie  '"*^*  ^' 
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Clergy  men,  as  afterward  Hunting,  by  reafon  the  exer- 
cife and  inftruments  wherewith  beafts  are  flaine,  are 
military,  and  not  fo  well  agreeing  (as  they  give  the  reafon) 
with  fpirituall  warfarre  :  but  I  cannot  fee  but  that  they 
(many  of  them  being  great  Princes,  and  pillars  of  the 
Church,  daily  employed  and  prefTed  with  the  weight  of 
State  affaires)  may  have  their  recreations  as  well  as  others. 
But  to  prevent  their  paftime,  there  is  fuch  an  order  taken 
with  their  Parkes,  that  many  of  our  beft  Biflioprickes  can 
now  adayes  fcarce  fhew  one  of  ten,  or  twenty.  Norwich 
had  thirteene  Parkes,  and  of  all  other  was  moft  iniuftly 
dealt  withall.  If  they  had  taken  away  twelve  and  left 
the  odd '  one,  it  had  beene  indifferent ;  but  to  rob  the 
Church  of  all,  was  more  then  too  much. 

But  as  we  allow  not  altogether  that  fevere  education 
of  the  old  Spartanes  in  their  children,  hazarding  many 
times  the  healths  of  young  and  tender  bodies,  by  fome 
tedious  ague ;  yea,  alfo  their  Hues,  by  the  mifchance  of  a 
leape  or  ftumbling  of  their  horfe  :  fo  as  much  doe  I  deteft 
that  efFoeminacy  of  the  moft,  that  burne  out  day  and  night 
in  their  beds,  and  by  the  fire  fide  ;  in  trifles,  gaming,  or 
courting  their  yellow  MiftrefTes  all  the  Winter  in  a  City; 
appearing  but  as  Cuckoes  in  the  Spring,  one  time  in  the 
yeere  to  the  Countrey  and  their  tenants,  leaving  the  care 
of  keeping  good  houfesatChriftmas,to  the  honeft  Yeomen 
of  the  Countrey. 

Some  againe  are  fo  intent  on  their  pleafure  that  they 
never  care  for  keeping  within,  as  fometime  was  Mithri- 
dates^  that  it  is  reported  of  him  ;  Tor  f even  yeares  J^ace 
together  he  never  came  'within  houfe^  neither  in  City  nor  in 
the  Countrey,  And  Barnaby  Vifcount  of  Millant^  was  fo 
carried  away  with  the  love  of  Hunting,  that  hee  made  a 
Law;  whofoever  fliould  kill  any  wild  Boare,  or  had 
killed  any  in  five  yeares  before  that  his  Statute  was  enadted 
(contrary  unto  ancient  Edid)  or  were  privy  to  the  eating 
of  any  at  any  Gentlemans  Table,  fliouId  be  imprifoned 
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and  tortured  after  a  grievous  manner.  Befide,  hee 
afflided  the  Countrey  marveiloufly,  by  difperfing  many 
thoufands  of  Dogges  to  be  kept  and  brought  up  in 
villages  and  among  the  Paifants,  to  their  infinite  trouble  chaicondyUt. 
and  charge.  Mahomet^  fonne  to  Amurath^  on  the  contrary,  ^'^-  /• 
when  he  made  warre  in  Caramania^  turned  out  of  fervice 
700.  of  his  fathers  Faulconers,  and  caufed  as  many  of  old 
huntfmen  to  follow  Armes,  and  his  Campe,  in  ftead  of 
the  kennell. 

Chap.   XVII. 

Of  ^putation^  and  Carriage  in  generall, 

THere  is  no  one  thing  that  fetteth  a  fairer  ftamper^ 
vpon  Nobility  then  evennefle  of  Carriage,  and  care       \ 
of  our  Reputation,  without  which  our  moft  graceful! 
gifts  are  dead  and  dull,  as  the  Diamond  without  his  foile  : 
for  hereupon  as  on  the  frontifpice  of  a  magnificent  Pallace, 
are  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  paflengers,  and  hereby  the  heigth . 
of  our  Judgements  (even  our  felves)  is  taken ;  according 
to  that  of  the  wife  man.  By  gat e^  laughter^  and  appareU^  a 
man  is  knoiune  luhat  he  is^  Wherefore  I  call  it  the  Crowne  Ecdefaftic. 
of  good  parts,  and  loadftone  of  regard.     The  principall 
meanes  to  preferve  it,  is  Temperance^  and  that  Moderation 
of  the  mind,  wherewith  as  a  bridle  we  curbe  and  breake 
our  ranke  and  unruly  Paflions,  keeping  as  the  CaJ^ian 
Sea,  our  felves  ever  at  one  heigth  without  ebbe  or  refluxe.. 
And  albeit  true  it  is  that  Galen  faith,  we  are  commonly 
beholden  for  the  difpofition  of  our  minds,  to  the  Tem- 
perature of  our  bodies,  yetmuchlyethin  our  power  to  keepe 
that  fount  from  empoifoning,  by  taking  heed  to  our 
felves ;  and  as  good  Cardinal!  Foole  once  faid,  to  corred: 
the  malignitie  of  our  Starres,  with  a  fecond  birth.     For 
certainely  under  grace,  it  is  the  roote  of  our  Reputation 
and  honelt  Fame ;  without  the  which,  as  one  faith,  vje 
are  dead  long  before  lue  are  buryed. 

For  Moderation  of  the  mind  and  affedions,  which  is 

the 
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the  Ground  of  all  Honefty,  I  muft  give  you  that  prime 
receipt  the  kingly  prophet  doth  to  a  young  man,  teaching 
him  wherewith  to  cleanfe  his  way,  that  is,  by  keeping, 
pfal.  i\9'9-  faith  he  (oh  Lord)  thy  ftatutes,  meaning  the  feare  of  God 
in  generall,  without  which  (hee  ever  iirft  ftriking  at  the 
head)  our  Judgements  are  depraved,  and  left  to  ourfelves, 
we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  his  true  efteeme  and 
value.  Therefore  firft  to  be  truly  Honeft  is  to  bee 
truly  Religious,  for  if  the  feare  of  men  be  a  great  motive 
to  keepe  our  felves  within  compafle,  much  more  will  the 
feare  of  God  recall  vs  from  our  lufts  and  intemperance. 
Hereby  the  mind  getteth  the  dominion  and  upperhand, 
wifely  governing  that  goodly  Kingdome  Nature  hath 
allotted  her.  And  if  it  was  fometime  faid  oiFahius^  Citius 
Solem  e  fua  J^hara  divelliy  quam  labium  ah  honefiate  fotuijfe^ 
how  heedfully  ought  a  Chriftian,  who  carryeth  the 
lanterne  in  his  hand,  looke  to  his  feete,  when  an  Heathen 
could  goe  fo  diredtly  in  the  darke,  onely  by  the  glimpfe 
of  Nature,  and  without  ftumbling  ? 

Moreover  fmce  the  Civill  end  of  our  life  is,  vt  In  honore 
lum  dignitate  vivamus^  you  fliall  withall  find  good  learning 
and  the  Arts  to  conferre  a  great  helpe  and  furtherance 
hereunto,  being  a  poliflier  of  imbred  rudenefle  and  our 
inibrmity,  and  a  curer  of  many  difeafes  our  minds  are 
fubied:  vnto :  for  we  learne  not  to  begge  to  our  felves 
'  -admiration  from  other,  or  boaftingly  to  lay  to  view  fo 
rich  and  pretious  furniture  of  our  minds,  but  that  wee 
may  be  vfefull  to  others,  but  firft  to  our  felves;  leaft 
(as  fome  pretious  receipt)  while  wee  keepe  that  in 
a  boxe  which  can  cure  another,  our  felves  lye  lame  and 
difeafed. 

The  firft  vfe  then  hereof  (I  meane  your  learning,)  as 
an  Antidote  againft  the  Common  plague  of  our  times, 
let  it  confirme  and  perfwade  you,  that  as  your  under- 
ftanding  is  by  it  ennobled  with  the  richeft  dowry  in  the 
world,  fo  hereby  learne  to  know  your  owne  worth  and 
value,  and  in  choice  of  your  companions,  to  entertaine 
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thofe  who  are  Religious  and  learned  :  for  as  I  faid  here- 
tofore, converfe  of  old  was  the  mother  of  skill  and  all 
vertuous  endeavours,  fo  fay  I  now,  of  all  vice  and  bafenes, 
if  regard  be  not  had.  Therefore  hold  friendfhip  and 
acquaintance  with  few,  and  thofe  I  could  wifli  your  betters, 
at  the  ]eaft  of  your  owne  ranke,  but  endeare  your  felfe  to 
none  •  gaudebis  minus^  minus  dolebis.  The  beft  Natures 
I  know  delight  in  popularity,  and  are  pliable  to  company- 
keeping,  but  many  times  buy  their  acquaintance  at  over 
deare  a  rate,  by  being  drawne  either  into  bafe  Adtions 
and  Places  of  which  they  are  afliamed  for  euer  after ;  or 
to  needlefle  expence  by  laying  out  or  lending  to  impor- 
tunate bafe  and  fhamelefle  companions,  gaining  lofle  of 
their  monies,  time,  forrow,  and  griefe  of  friends,  the  dif- 
repute  of  the  better  fort,  and  laftly  contempt  of  the  vileft 
among  the  Common  vulgar. 

Antiochm  Epiphanes^  King  of  Afa^  for  his  popularity  jithenxm  lib.  j. 
and  delight  in  company,  was  fir-named  the  Madi  and  '''»/'•  4- 
Jikewife  for  the  fame,  Appius  Claudius  was  deprived  of  -^'W^'m. //^.  zo. 
his  Office,  and  fearing  belide  fhame  the  hatred  of  the 
Senate,  counterfeiting  blindnefle,  for  ever  after  kept  him- 
felfe  at  home.     We  reade  alfo  of  a  certaine  King  of  the 
Gothes^  who  making  his  Souldiers  his  drinking  compa-  ot.  Ma^nHf 
nions,  was  for  his  free  and  kind  heart  at  the  laft  drowned  ii^.  7.  cap.  7. 
by  them  in  a  Tub  of  Ale. 

Nor  miftake  me  that  I  fwerve  fo  much  on  this  fide, 
that  I  would  deny  a  Prince  or  Gentleman  the  benefit  of 
difcourfe  and  converfe  with  the  meaneft ;  for  Majeftyr 
and  greatnefTe  cannot  alwayes  fland  fo  bent,  but  that  it* 
muft  have  the   remiflion  and  relaxation  fometime  toj 
defcend  from  the  court  to  the  cottage,  which  cannot  choofe  j 
but  give  it  the  better  tafte  and  rellifh.  Adrian  the  Emperour  \Erafm.  lib.  6. 
would  mofl  curteoufly  conferre  with  the  meaneft,  detefling-^^for/?^.  ex 
thofe  his  high  minded  Courtiers,  who  under  a  colour  '%'"■"''»"• 
of  preferving  his  Eflate  and  honour,  envyed  him  this 
fweetnefTe  of  humility  and  privacy.     Vejpajian  in  like  xiphiUnw. 
manner  was  wont  not  onely  to  falute  thechiefe  Senators 
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ofRome^  but  even  private  men,  inviting  them  many  times 

to  dine  and  fuppe  with  him,  himfelfe  againe  going  vnto 

their  houfes,     fhtlopamen  was  fo  curteous  and  went  fo 

plaine,that  his  Hoftefle  in  Megera  tooke  him  for  a  Serving- 

/^man.     And   certainly   this  AflFabilitie  and  curtefie  in 

I   Greatnefle,  draweth  our  eyes  like  flowers  in  the  Spring, 

\  to  behold,  and  with  admiration  to  loue  it  wherefoever 

(_we  find  it. 

» lom-    /  "  There  is  no  better  figne  (faith  one)  in  the  world  of  a 

'  ^"^P-  3°)    good  and  vertuous  difpofition,  then  when  a  Prince  or 

Gentleman  maketh  choice  of  learned  and  vertuous  men 

for  his  companions  •  for  prefently  hee  is  imagined  to  bee 

^fuch  a  one  as  thofe  to  whom  hee  joyneth  himfelfe :  yea 

faith  Arlfiotle^  it  is  a  kinde  of  vertuous  exercife  to  bee 

converfant  with  good  and  vnderftanding  men. 

—    Whom  then  you  fhall  entertaine  into  the  clofet  of 

your  breft,  firft  found  their  Religion ;  then  looke  into 

their  Lives  and  Carriage,  how  they  have  beene  reckoned 

of  others  ;  Laftly,  to  their  Qualitie  how  or  wherein  they 

may  be  vfefull  vnto  you,  whether  by  advice  and  Counfell, 

diredlion,  helpe  in  your  Studies,or  ferviceablenefTe  in  your 

exercife  and  recreations. 

There  is  nothing  more  miferable  then  to  <want  the 
\  Counfell  of  a  friend^  and  an  admontfher  In  time  ofneede:  Which 
4mth  beene  and  is  daily  the  bane  of  many  of  our  young 
Gentlemen,  even  to  the  vtter  mine  of  themfelves  and 
their  poller itie  for  ever.  Who  when  like  Alclates  figtree 
ypon  the  high  and  inacceffible  Rocke,  they  are  out  of 
reach  and  cannot  be  come  vnto  by  men  who  would  drefle 
and  preferve  them ;  efpied  a-farre  oflF  are  onely  preyed 
vpon  and  haunted  by  Vultures  and  Dawes :  and  while 
one  addeth  fewell  to  the  fire  of  his  expence,  for  the  which 
he  is  like  to  pay  twentie  for  two,  at  twentie  and  one ; 
another  footheth  him  in  play  (knowing  the  beft  fifliing  is 
in  troubledwaters);  another  tendrethhim  a  match  of  hght 
fluffe :  all  at  once  preying  for  themfelves,  thefe  greene 
things  of  id  or  18  are  quite  devoured  before  they  are 
ripe.  Where- 
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Wherefore  I  muft  next  commend  vnto  you  Frugality^  of  Fmgalitie. 
the  Mother  of  vertues^  a  vertue  which  holdeth  her  owne,  ^^*"^- 
layeth  out  profitably,  avoideth  idle  expences,  fuperfluitie, 
lavilli  beftowing  or  giving,  borrowing,  building,  and  the 
like  :  yet  when  reafon  requireth  can  be  royally  bountifull, 
a  vertue  as  requifite  in  a  Noble  or  Gentleman,  as  the  care 
of  his  whole  Eftate,  and  prefervation  of  his  name  and 
pofteritie  ;  yet  as  greatly  wanting  in  many,  as  they  come 
fhort  of  the  reputation  and  entire  Eftates  of  their  fore- 
fathers, who  account  thrift  the  objed:  of  the  plow  or 
Shop,  too  bafe  and  vnworthy  their  confideration,  while 
they  impofe  their  faire  Eftates  and  moft  important 
bufmefle,  vpon  a  cheating  Steward  or  craftie  Bailiffe,  who 
in  few  yeeres  (like  the  young  Cuckow)are  ready  to  devoure 
their  feeder ;  and  themfelves  like  fleepy  Pilots,  having  no 
eye  to  the  Compafle,  or  founding  their  Eftates,  are  runne 
on  ground  ere  they  be  aware.  -^^^ 

Firft  then,  afloone  as  you  fhall  be  able,  looke  into  your  \ 
Eftate,  labouring  not  onely  to  confer ve  it  entire,  but  to    \ 
augment  it  either  by  a  wife  fore-thought,  marriage,  or  by     \ 
fome  other  thriftie  meanes:  and  thinke  the  more  yee 
are  laden  with  abundance,  the  more  (like  a  vine)  yee  have 
neede  of  props,  and  your  foundeft  friends  to  advife  yous"" 
Neither  doe  I  imagine  you  will  bee  fo  rafli  as  to  give  no 
eare  to  good  counfell,  to  your  ruine,  as  Ccefar  did,  when 
he  refufed  a  bookeofapooreSch oiler,  wherein  the  intended 
plot  againft  him  was  difcovered. 

Marcus  Cato^  who  was  fo  vid:orious  in  warre,  fo  pru- 
dent in  peace,  fo  eloquent  in  the  Oratory,  learned  in  the 
lawes,  negledied  not  thereby  his  eftate,  but  looked,  as 
Livie  faith  of  him,  euen  into  his  husbandry  himfelfe :  and 
Vlutarch  writeth  of  Vhilofcemen^  a  great  and  famous  Phtarchin 
Commander,  that  notwithftanding  his  great  affaires  and  Phiiop«me». 
employments,  hee  would  every  morning  bee  ftirring  by 
breake  of  day,  and  either  to  dreffing  of  his  vines,  digging 
or  following  his  plow :  and  C/cero  to  heighthen  the  Honour 
of  King  Deiotarus^  re^ovtcth  thus  of  him, /»  Veiotarofunt  ch.  pro  Deiotaro. 
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regia  virtutes^  quod  te^  Cafar^  ignorare  non  arbttrer^  fed 
pracipue  fingularis  &  admiranda  frugalitas.  And  the  Romanes 
had  a  Jaw,  Hee  who  could  not  looke  into  his  owne  eftate, 
and  imploy  his  land  to  the  bell,  fliould  forfeit  the  fame, 
and  be  held  for  a  foole  or  a  mad  man  aU  his  life  after. 
Arifiidesy  albeit  he  was  an  excellent  man  otherwife,  yet 
herein  he  was  fo  carelefle,  that  at  his  death  he  neither 
left  portion  for  his  daughters,  nor  fo  much  as  would  carry 
him  to  the  ground,  and  defray  the  charge  of  his  flinerall. 
f^Be  thriftie  alfo  in  your  apparell  and  clothing,  leaft  you 
iiocurre  the  cenfure  of  the  moft  grave  and  wifeft  cenfor. 
Cut  magna  corporis  cultus  cura^  ei  magna  virtutis  Incurta :  and 
Henry  the  fourth,  laft  King  of  France  of  eternall  memory, 
would  oftentimes  merily  fay.  By  the  outfide  onely,  he 
could  found  the  depth  of  a  Courtier  :  faying.  Who  had 
leaft  in  them  made  the  faireft  fliew  without,  inviting 
refpecSt  with  gold-lace  and  great  feathers,  which  will  not 
be  wonne  with  toyes.  Neither  on  the  contrary,  be  fo 
bafely  parfimonious  or  f  rug  all,  as  is  written  of  one  of 
the  Kings  of  France^  in  whofe  accounts  in  the  Efchequer 
are  yet  remaining.  Item  fo  much  for  red  Satten  to  fleeve 
the  Kings  old  Doublet :  Item  a  halfe-penny  for  liquor  for 
his  Bootes,  and  fo  forth.  Or  to  bee  knowne  by  a  Hat  or 
a  Doublet  ten  or  twentieyeeres;  then  with  fome  miferable 
Vfurer  curfe  the  maker  for  the  flightnefle  of  his  felt  or 
ftufFe,  murmuring  it  will  not  laft  to  fee  the  Revolution 
of  the  P/r/?  Moover.  But  vling  that  moderate  and  middle 
garbe,  which  (hall  rather  leffen  then  make  you  bigger  then 
you  are ;  which  hath  beene,  and  is  yet  obferved  by  our 
greateft  Princes,  who  in  outfide  goe  many  times  inferiour 
to  their  Groomes  and  Pages.  That  glory  and  Champion 
of  Chriftendome  Charles  the  fift,  would  goe  (except  in 
times  of  warre)  as  plaine  as  any  ordinary  Gentleman, 
commonly  in  blacke  or  fad  ftufte,  without  lace  or  any 
other  extraordinary  coft ;  onely  his  Order  of  the  golden 
Fleece  about  his  necke  in  a  ribband  :  and  was  fo  naturally 
frugall,  not  out  of  parfimony  (being  the  moft  bountifuU 
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minded  Prince  that  ever  lived)  that  as  Guicciardine  report- 
eth  of  him,  if  any  one  of  his  points  had  chanced  to  breake, 
he  would  tye  it  of  a  knot  and  make  itferue  againe.  And 
I  have  many  times  feene  his  excellence  the  Prince  of 
Orange  that  now  is,  in  the  field,  in  his  habite  as  plaine 
as  any  Country  Gentleman,  wearing  commonly  a  fuite 
of  haire  coloured  flight  ftufFe,  of  filke,  a  plaine  gray  cloake 
and  Hatt,  with  a  greene  feather,  his  hatband  onely  ex- 
ceeding rich.  And  Ambrofe Sp'mola  Generall  forthe  Arch- 
duke, when  hee  lay  in  WeafeU  at  the  taking  of  it  in,  one 
would  have  taken  him,  but  for  an  ordinary  merchant  in 
a  plaine  fuite  of  black e.  And  the  plainenefTe  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolke  derogated  nothing  from  his  Efteeme.  The  Duke  of 
So  that  you  fee  what  a  pitifiill  Ambition  it  is,  to  ftrive  to  ^"'f'^'^' 
be  firft  in  a  fafliion, and  a  poore  pride  to  feeke  your  efteeme 
and  regard,  from  wormes,  fhels,  and  Tailors ;  and  buy 
the  gaze  of  the  flaring  multitude  at  a  thoufand,  or  fifteene 
hundred  pounds,  which  would  apparell  the  Duke  and 
his  whole  Grande  Configlio  of  Venice.     But  if  to  doe  your 
Prince  honour,  at  a  tilting,  employed  in  Embaffege, 
comming  in  of  fome  great  ftranger,  or  you  are  to  give 
entertainment  to  Princes  or  Noble  perfonages  at  your 
houfes,  as  did  Cofmo  de  Mediator  haply  yee  command  in 
the  warres,  fpare  not  to  be  brave  with  the  braveft.  P^i/o-  in  T^hHofam. 
pcemen  caufed  his  Souldiers  to  be  fpare  in  Apparrell  and 
Diet  (faith  Vlutarch)  and  to  come  honourably  armed  into 
the  field  :  wherefore  he  commanded  in  Goldfmiths  fhops 
to  breake  in  peeces  pots  of  gold  and  filver,  and  to  be  im- 
ployed  in  the  filvering  of  Bitts,  guilding  of  Armours,  ii5k^ 
laying  of  Saddles,  &c.  Tor  the  fumpucus  cofi  upon  ijjarlike  ^Plutarch. 
furniture^  doth  encourage  and  make  great  a  noble  heart  -.  hut   \ 
in  other  fights  it  carrieth  aivay  mens  minds  to  a  nnomanijh    \ 
vanity^  and  melting  the  courage  of  the  mind^  (as  Homer  {2i\\}ar 
it  did  Achilles ^  when  his  mother  laid  new  Armes  and 
weapons  at  his  feete.)     The  Spaniard  when  he  is  in  the 
field,  is  glorious  in  his  caflbcke,  and  affedeth  the  wearing 
of  the  richeft  Jewels  •  the  French  huge  feathers.  Scarlet, 
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and  gold  lace  •  the  Englifli,  his  Armes  rich  and  a  good 
fword :  the  Italians  pride  is  in  his  Neapolitan  Courfer :  the 
Germanes  and  low  Dutch  to  bee  dawbed  with  Gold  and 
Pearle,  wherein  (fay  they)  there  is  no  lofTe  except  they  be 
loft :  but  herein  I  give  no  prefcription. 

I  now  come  to  your  Dyet,  wherein  be  not  onely 
frugall  for  the  faving  of  your  purfe,  but  moderate  in 
regard  of  your  health,  which  is  impaired  by  nothing  more 
then  excefle  in  eating  and  drinking  (let  me  alfo  adde 
Tobacco  taking.)  Many  diflies  breed  many  difeafes,  dulleth 
the  mind  and  vnderilanding,  and  not  onely  fhorten,  but 
take  away  life.  We  rt^idiCQ^  Augujius  that  heewas  never 
curious  in  his  diet,  but  content  with  ordinary  and  com- 
mon viands.  And  Cato  the  Cenfor^  fay  ling  into  Spatne^ 
dranke  of  no  other  drinke  then  the  rowers  or  (laves  of 
his  owne  galley.  And  Tlmotheus  Duke  of  Athens  was 
wont  to  fay  (whom  Vlato  invited  home  to  him  to  fupper) 
they  found  themfelves  never  diftempered.  Contrary  to 
our  Feaftmakers,  who  fuppofe  the  glory  of  entertaine- 
ment,  and  giving  the  beft  welcome  to  confift  in  needlefle 
fuperfluities  and  profufe  wafte  of  the  good  Creatures,  as 
Scylla  made  a  banquet  that  lafted  many  daies,  where  there 
was  fuch  exceflive  abundance,  that  infinite  plentie  of 
vi6tuals  were  throwne  into  the  River,  and  excellent  wine 
above  forty  yeares  old,  fpilt  and  made  no  account  of,  but 
by  furfeiting  and  banquetting,  at  laft  he  gat  a  moft 
miferable  difeafe  and  dyed  full  of  lice. 

And  Cafar  in  regard  of  his  Lyhian  triumph,  at  one 
banquet  filled  two  and  twentie  thoufand  roomes  with 
ghefts  and  gaue  to  euery  Citizen  in  Rome  ten  bufhels  ot 
wheat,  and  as  many  pounds  of  oyle,  and  befide,  three 
hundred  pence  in  money. 

We  reade  of  one  Smyndlrides^  who  was  fo  much  given 
to  feafting,  and  his  eafe,  that  he  faw  not  the  Sunne 
rifing  nor  fetting  in  twenty  yeares ;  and  the  Sybarites 
forbad  all  Smiths  and  knocking  in  the  ftreets,  and  what 
thing  foever  that  made  any  noife  to  be  within  the  City 
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Wals,  that  they  might  eate  and  fleepe  :  whereupon  they 
baniflied  cockes  out  of  the  City,  and  invented  the  vfe  of  Suida.  &  poii- 
chamberpots,  and  bad  women  a  yeare  before  to  their  ^'■'»»  /**^- 1^-- 
feafts,  that  they  might  have  leifure  enough  to  make  them-  ^'f"^''"- 
felves  fine  and  brave  with  gold  and  Jewels. 

Above  all,  learne  betimes  to  avoide  excefliue  drinking.  Drinking  the  "^ 
than  which  there  is  no  one  vice  more  common  and  deftruaion  of     \ 
reigning,  and  ill  befeeming  a  Gentleman,  which  if  growne  ^"jd  "Enelfm^    ' 
to  an  habit,  is  hardly  left ;  remembring  that  hereby  you  Gentry, 
become  not  fit  for  any  thing,  having  your  reafon  degraded,  ^^^^ 

your  body  diftempered,  your  foule  hazarded,  your  efteeme 
and  reputation  abafed,  while  you  fit  taking  your  vnwhol- 

fome  healthes, vt  tarn  verttglne  teSium  Ambulet^  (^  luvmal.  Satyr. 

geminis  exfurgat  menfa  lucernis, 

Vntill  the  houfe  about  doth  turne. 

And  on  the  board  two  candles  feeme  to  burne. 

By  the  Leviticall  Law,  who  had  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard 
to  their  Sonne,  they  were  to  bring  him  before  the  Elders 
of  the  City,  and  fee   him   ftoned   to   death.     And  in 
Spaine  at  this  day  they  have  a  law  that  the  word  of  him 
that  hath  beene  convid:ed  of  drunkenneffe,  fhall  not  bee 
taken  in  any  teftimony.  Within  thefe  fifty  or  threefcore 
yeares  it  was  a  rare  thing  with  vs  in  England^  to  fee  a 
Drunken  man,  our  Nation  carrying  the  name  of  the  Drunkenneffe 
moil  fober  and  temperate  of  any  other  in  the  world.  But  Sn^e'verrare 
fince  wee  had  to  doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the  Netherlands^  in  England. 
about  the  time  of  Sir  lohn  Norrlce  his  firft  being  there, 
the    cuilome  of  drinking   and   pledging  healthes  was 
brought  over  into  England :  wherein  let  the  Dutch  bee 
their  owne  judges,  if  we  equall  them  not ;  yea  I  thinke 
rather  excell  them. 

Tricongius  and  the  old  Romanes  had  lawes  and  ftatutes  ^^'«-  '/^-  4- 
concerning  the  Art  of  drinking,  which  it  feemes,  are  ^^fj'"^'*^ 
revived,  and  by  our  drunkards  obferved  to  an  haire.    It      '^ 
being  ena(5ted,  that  he  luho  after  his  drinke  faltered  not  in  his 
^eech^  'vomited  not^  neither  reeled^  if  he  dranke  off  his  cups 
cleanely^  tooke  not  his  luine  in  his dr aught ^ff  it  not^  left  nothing 

in 
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In  the  pot ^  nor  j^llt  any  vpon  the  ground ^  he  had  the  prize, 
and  was  accounted  the  braveft  man.  If  they  were  con- 
tented herewith,  it  were  well,  but  they  daily  invent  new 
and  damnable  kindsof  carrowfnig(as  that  in  North  hoUand 
and  Frizeland  (though  among  the  bafer  fort)  of  vpfie 
Monikedamy  which  is,  after  you  have  drunke  out  the 
drinke  to  your  friend  or  companion,  you  mufl  breake 
the  glafle  full  vpon  his  face,  and  if  you  mifle,  you  mull 
drinke  againe,)  whence  proceed  quarrelling,  reviling,  and 

Prov.  Z3.  many  times  execrable  murthers,  as  Alexander  was  flaine 

in  his  drunkennelTe;  and  Domltius^  Nero's  father  flew  Liherius 
out-right,  becaufe  he  would  not  pledge  him  a  whole 
carrowfe,  and  hence  arife  molt  quarrels  among  our 
gallant  drunkards  :  vnto  whom  if  you  reade  a  lecture  of 
fobriety,  and  how  in  former  ages  their  forefathers  dranke 
water,  they  fweare  water  is  the  frogges  drinke,  and  or- 
dained onely  for  the  driving  of  Mils,  and  carrying  of 
Boats. 

Neither  defire  I,  you  fliould  be  fo  abftemious,  as  not 
to  remember  a  friend  with  a  hearty  draught  fince  wine 
was  created  to  make  the  heart  merry, /^r  ijuhat  is  the  life 

EccieftaJt.  "^x.     of  man  if  it  ijuant  ijoine ?  Moderately  taken  it  prefer veth 

verf.  z;.  health,  comforteth  and  difperfeth  the  naturall  heate  over 

all  the  whole  body,  allayes  chollericke  humors ;  expelling 
the  fame  with  the  fweate,  &c.  tempereth  Melancholly. 
And  as  one  faith,  hath  in  it  felfe,  kKKvcrriKov  tl  irpos  Tr}v 

Mhenms.  (^ikiaVy  a  drawing  vertue  to  procure  friendfliip. 

At  your  meate  to  be  liberall  and  freely  merry,  is  very 
healthy  and  comely,  and  many  times  the  ftranger  or  gueft 
will  take  more  content  in  the  cheerelinefTe  of  your  coun- 
tenance, then  in  your  meate.  Augufius  the  Emperour  had 
alwayes  his  mirth  greater  then  his  feafts.  And  Suetonius 
faith  of  Titus^  Vej^afans  Sonne,  he  had  ever  his  Table 
furniflied  with  mirth  and  good  company.  And  the  old 
Lord  Treafurer  of  England^  Lord  William  Burghley^  how 
employed  foever  in  State  affaires,  at  his  Table  hee  would 
lay  all  bufmeffe  by,  and  be  heartily  merry. 

Charles 
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Charles  the  Great  vfed  at  his  meates  to  have  fome 
Hiftory  read,  whereof  hee  would  afterwards  difcourfe. 
And  ¥rancis  the  firft,  King  of  'France^  would  commonly 
difpute  ofWffory,  Cofmography^  Poetry.  His  Majefty  our  SUidan  lib.  19. 
Soveraigne,  altogether  in  points  and  profound  queftions  . 
of  Divinitie.  When  I  was  in  Vtrecht^  and  Hved  at  the 
table  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  Sir  lohn  Ogle^  Lord 
Governour,  whither  reforted  many  great  SchoUers  and 
C2i^i'3i.mcs^Englifh^ScottiJh^  French ^2.nd  Dutch ^  it  had  beene 
enough  to  have  made  a  SchoUer  or  Souldier,  to  have 
obferved  the  feverall  difputations  and  difcourfes  among 
many  ftrangers,  one  while  of  fundry  formes  of  battailes, 
fometime  of  Fortification;  of  Fire-workes,  Hiftory, 
Antiquities,  Heraldry,  pronunciation  of  Languages,  &c. 
that  his  table  feemed  many  times  a  little  Academic. 

In  your  difcourfe  be  free  and  affable,  giving  entertain-  Affabilitie  in 
ment  in  a  fweete  and  liberall  manner  ;  and  with  a  cheere-  Difcourfe. 
full  courtefie,  feafoning  your  talke  at  the  table  among 
grave  and  ferious  difcourfes,  with  conceits  of  wit  and 
pleafant  invention,  as  ingenious  Epigrams,  Emblemes, 
Anagrams,  merry  tales,  wittie  queftions  and  anfwers, 
Miftakings,  as  a  melancholy  Gentleman  fitting  one  day 
attable,whereIwasftartedvpvponthe  fudden,  and  mean- 
ing to  fay,  Iz»«/?  goe  buy  a  dagger^  by  tranfpofition  of  the  let- 
ters, faid  :  Sir,  I  mufi  goe  dye  a  begger, 

A  plaine  countrey  man,  being  called  at  an  Aflize  to  be 
a  witnefTe  about  a  piece  of  land  that  was  in  controverfie.  This  hapned 
the  ludge  calling,  faid  vnto  him,  Sirrha,  how  call  you  that  in  Norfolk^. 
water  that  runnes  on  the  South-fide  of  this  clofe  ?  My  Lord 
(quoth  the  fellow)  our  luater  comes  inlthout  calling. 

A  poore  Souldier  with  his  Musket  and  reft  in  Breda^  of  a  Souldicr 
came  one  day  in,  and  fet  him  downe  at  the  nether  end  ®^  ^^"^• 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  table,  as  he  was  at  dinner 
(whither  none  might  bee  priviledged  vnderthe  degree  of  a 
Gentleman  at  the  leaft  to  come  :)  the  Gentleman-Vflier 
of  the  Prince  demanded  of  him,  if  hee  were  a  Gentleman  : 
yes  quoth  the  Souldier,  my  father  was  a  Goldfmith  of 

Andvjarpe : 


Pafcjuinef  a 
marble  image 
in  Rome,  on 
which  they  vfe 
to  fixe  libels, 
Becaufe  an 
Earle  in  Rome 
had  marryed 
a  Chamber- 
maide. 
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Andinarpe :  but  what  can  you  doe  in  your  fathers  trade  ^ 
(quoth  he)  I  can  fet  ftones  in  Mortar,  for  he  was  a  Bricklaier 
and  helped  Mafons  in  their  workes. 

For  Epigrams,  Fafqu'me  will  aftbord  you  the  beft  and 
quickeft  1  know.  You  fliall  have  them  all  bound  in  two 
Volumes.  I  remember  hee  tells  vs  once  vpon  a  Sunday 
morning,  Fafqu'me  hada  foule  fliirt  put  on, and  being  asked 
the  caufe,  Tafqume  made  anfwer,  becaufe  my  LaundrelFe 
is  become  a  CountefTe. 

You  Ihall  have  a  tafle  of  fome  of  my  Anagrams^  fuch 
as  they  are. 

Vpon  the  Prince. 

CAROLVS. 

6  Clarus. 

Charles  Frince  of  Wales, 

All  France  cries,  6  helpe  vs. 

Of  the  Queene  of  Bohemia  and  PrincefTe  Palatine  of 

the  Rhene^  my  gracious  Lady. 

ELISABETHA  STEVARTA^ 
Has  Artes  beat  a  velit. 
Being  requefted  by  a  Noble  and  Religious  Lady,  who 
was  filler  to  the  old  Lord,  Be  la  Ware^  to  try  what  her 
name  would  afFoord,  it  gave  me  this : 
1A1<LE  WEST, 
En  tua  lefu. 
And  vpon  the  name  of  a  brave  and  beautifull  Lady, 
wife  to  Sir  Robert  Mordaunt^  fonne  and  heire  to  Sir  Le 
Straunge  Mordaunt  Knight  and  Baronet  in  the  Countie 
of  Norfolke  : 

Amie  Mordaunt. 
Tu  more  Dianam, 
Turn  ore  D  tan  am, 
Minerva^  domat. 


Me  induat  amor. 
Huda^  6  te  miram. 
Vt  tandem  amor. 


Vpon 
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Vpon  the  name  of  a  faire  Gentlewoman  in  Italian : 
ANNA  DVD  L^  I  A, 
E'la  nuda  Diana, 

Vpon  a  fweete  and  a  modeft  young  Gentlewoman, 
Miftris 

MARIA  MEVTAS. 
Tu  a  me  amaris. 

To  comfort  my  felfe  living  in  a  Towne,  where  I  found 
not  a  Scholler  to  converfe  withall,  nor  the  kindeft  refped: 
as  I  thought :  I  gave  this  my  Pofie,  the  fame  backward 
and  forward, 

SVBIDVRA  A  RVDIBVS, 

Of  Mafter  Do6tor  Hall  Deane  of  WorceHer^  this,  added 
to  the  Body  of  a  Glory ^  wherein  was  written  lehovah  in 
Hebrew,  referiibling  the  Deitie, 

JOSEPH  HALL, 

All  his  Hope, 

Of  a  vertuous  and  faire  Gentlewoman  at  the  requeit 
of  my  friend  who  bare  her  good  will. 

FRANCIS  BARNET. 
Barres  in  Fancy, 

And  this, 
Theodojla  Dixon, 
ADEO  DIXIT  HONOS:  or 
O  Dea^  dixit  Honos, 

Of  my  good  friend  Mafter  Doctor  Do'wland^  in  regard 
he  had  flipt  many  opportunities  in  advancing  his  fortunes 
and  a  rare  Lutenift  as  any  of  our  Nation,  befide  one  of 
our  greateft  Mafters  of  Muficke  for  compofing  :  I  gave 
him  an  Embleme  with  this ; 

lOHANNES  DOVLANDVS. 

Annos  ludendo  hauji. 

There  were  at  one  time  in  Rome  very  wittie  and  vn- 
happy  libels  caft  forth  vpon  the  whole  Confiftory  of  Car- 
dinals 
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dinals  in  the  nature  oF  Emhlemes,  I  remember  Cardinall 
Farneji  had  for  his  part  a  Storke  devouring  a  Frogge,  with 
Mordeo  non  mor denies^  Beliarmme  a  Tiger  faft  chained  to 
a  poft,  in  a  fcroule  proceeding  from  the  beafts  mouth  in 
Italian  :  Dami  mi  a  liherta^  vederete  chl  io  sono :  that  is, 
give  mee  my  Libertie,  you  fliall  fee  what  I  am,  meaning 
perhaps  he  would  be  no  longer,  &c.  And  thofe  were  very 
knavifh  that  were  throwne  vp  and  downe  the  Court  of 
France^  the  Efcotcheon  or  Armes  of  the  partie  on  the  one 
fide  of  a  paft-board,  and  fome  ingenious  device  on  the 
other ;  as  one  had  the  Armes  of  the  Houfe  of  dl  Medki 
of  Florence^  on  the  one  lide,  on  the  other  an  inkehorne 
with  the  mouth  turned  downward,  with  this  tart  Fafquil: 
Ellefaut  d'emre .-  and  fo  of  the  whole  Court. 

Fmblemes  and  Imprefa's  if  ingenioufly  conceited,  are 
of  daintie  device  and  much  eileeme.  The  Invention  of 
the  Italian  herein  is  very  fmgular,  neither  doe  our  Englifh 
wits  come  much  behind  them  ;  but  rather  equall  them 
every  way.  The  beft  that  I  have  feene,  have  beene  the 
devifes  of  Tiltings,  whereof  many  are  referved  in  the 
private  Gallery  at  White  Hall,  of  Sir  Fhilip  Sidneys^  the 
Earle  of  Cumberland^  Sir  Henry  Leigh ^  the  Earle  of  EJfex^ 
with  many  others,  moft  of  which  I  once  colleded  with 
intent  to  publifh  them,  but  the  charge  diflwaded  mee. 

But  above  all,  in  your  talke  and  difcourfe  have  a  care 

ever  to  fpeake  the  truth,  remembring  there  is  nothing  that 

can  more  prejudice  your  efteeme  then  to  bee  lavifli- 

tongued  in  fpeaking  that  which  is  falfe ;  and  difgracefuUy 

of  others  in  their  abfence.  The  Ferftans  and  Indians  had 

a  law,  that  whofoever  had  beene  thrice  convided  of 

fpeaking  vntruth,  lliould  vpon  paine  of  death  never  fpeake 

Plato  faith,       word  all  his  life  after.    Cato  would  fufFer  no  man  to  bee 

it  is  onely        praifed  or  difpraifed,  but  vfed  alwaies  fuch  difcourfe  as 

fiti^ons  to^i7"   ^^'^  profitable  to  the  hearers ;  for  as  one  faith,  DiBeria 

for  the  com-     minuunt  Maieftatem,   lefts  and  fcoffes  doe  lefTen  Majeftie 

fortoftheficke.  and  greatneffe,  and  fhould  be  farre  from  great  perfonages, 

and  men  of  wifedome. 

Chap. 
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Chap.   XVIII. 

Of  Trauaile. 

I  WILL  conclude  with  Trauaile ^^which  manydifallowin 
Gentlemen,  yea  and  fome  great  trauellers  themfelues  • 
but  mee  thinkes  they  are  as  one  who  hath  filled  his 
owne  belly,  and  denieth  the  dilh  to  his  fellow,  In  m] 
opinion  nothing  redifieth  &  confirmeth  more  the  iudg- 
ment  of  a  Gentleman  in  forraine  affaires,  teacheth  him 
knowledge  of  himfelfe,  and  fetleth  his  affedtion  more 
fure  to  his  owne  Country,  then  trauaile  doth :  for  if  it  be 
the  common  Law  of  Nature,  that  the  learned  fhould 
haue  rule  ouer  and  inftrud  the  ignorant,  the  experienced,  cama^'. 
the  vnexperienced,  what  concearneth  more  Nobility, 
taking  place  aboue  other,  then  to  be  learned  and  wife  ? 
and  where  may  wifdome  be  had,  but  from  many  men, 
&  in  many  places?  Herevpon  we  finde  the  moft  eminenf 
and  wife  men  of  the  world  to  haue  beene  the  greateft 
Trauailers  (to  omit  the  Patriarches  and  Apoftles  them- 
felues in  holy  writ)  as  Flato^  Fythagoras^  Arifiotle^  Theo- 
phraftusy  OfyriSy  King  of  Mgypt^  who  trauelled  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  caufed  to  be  engrauen  vpon  his 
Sepulcher,  Keere  imder  I  lie  King  Ofyris,  eldeft  fonne  of  Dhdor.  Sic. 
Saturne,  who  haue  left  no  part  of  the  ivorld  vnfearched^  ^*^-  ^• 
nuhitherto  I  haue  not  come^  teaching  againe  luhatfoeuer  I  haue 
found^  for  the  vfe  and  commoditie  of  mankinde.  And 
Xenophon  to  intimate  vnto  vs  the  benefit  and  excellent  vfe 
of  Trauaile,  faith  that  Cambyfes^  by  his  trauaile  learned 
many  excellent  things,  which  he  taught  Cyrus  his  fonne  : 
and  hauing  trauailed  as  farre  as  Meroe  (as  a  parpetuall 
monument  of  his  long  voyage)  he  built  a  Citie  in  the 
forme  of  a  Ferjian  fliield.  And  it  was  the  vfuall  boaft  of 
Alexander  (faid  Archelaus  a  Cofmographer)  that  he  had  Diog.  Laert.  lib. 
found  out  more  with  his  eies,  then  other  Kings  were  able  =..  mvita^rchei. 

to 
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to  comprehend  in  thought ;  and  to  no  fmall  commenda- 
tion of  himfelfe,  Menelaus  in  Homer ^  reporteth  that  he 
had  beene  in  Egypt^  Cyprus,  Vkcenecia,  and  feene  Thebes 
hauing  an  hundred  gates,  and  at  euery  gate  two  hundred 
horfe-men  for  the  guard.  But  fay  fome,  few  of  our 
Gentlemen  are  bettered  by  their  trauaile,  but  rather 
returne  home  worfe  then  they  went  in  manners,  and 
many  times  in  Religion,  therefore  it  were  better  they 
tarried  ftill  at  home,  according  to  Claudian : 

Fcelix  qui  patrijs  cevum  tranfegit  In  agris, 
Ipfa  domus  puerum  quern  videt  ipfafenem  : 

§uj  baculo  nltens.  In  qua  reptauit  arena, 
Vntus  numerat  S acuta  longa  cafa, 

Hee's  bleft  who  in's  owne  Country  ends  his  dales, 
Whofe  homeftead  fee's  his  old  age  and  his  birth,  &c. 

But  this  happinefle  is  but  puerorum  beatttudo,  as  one 
faith ;  and  the  greateft  vnhappinefle  to  the  truly  generous 
and  induftrious  minde. 

If  therefore  you  intend  to  trauell,  you  muft  firft  pro- 
pound vnto  your  felfe  ;  the  End,  which  either  is  ad  'vo- 
luptatem  vel  ad  vtllitatem ;  pleafure  or  profit.  For  the  firft, 
euery  one  naturally  afFed:eth,  and  the  fbole  himfelfe  is 
tickled  with  the  fight  of  ftrange  townes,  towers  and  habits 
of  people.  Therefore  you  muft  hold  you  to  the  other 
which  is  profit,  which  againe  hath  two  branches,  your 
owne  priuate,  or  the  publique;  your  priuate,  as  the  re- 
couery  of  your  health,  by  fome  outlandifh  meanes,  as  the 
water  of  the  Spaw,  fome  Phifition  famous  for  his  cure 
in  fuch  &  fuch  kinds,  chang  of  aire,  or  gaining  as  a 
Merchant  by  trafique,  or  fome  profeflion  wherein  you 
excel!  others.  The  publique  is  the  general!  good  of  your 
Countrey,  for  which  we  are  all  borne,  it  challenging 
a  third  part  of  vs. 

But  before  you  trauaile  into  a  ftrange  Countrey,  I  wifli 
you  (as  I  haue  heretoofore  faid)  to  be  wcl  acquainted 

with 
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with  your  owne ;  for  1  know  it  by  experience,  that  many 
of  our  yong  gallants,  have  gone  over  with  an  intent 
to  palle  by  nothing  vnfeene,  or  what  might  bee 
knowne  in  their  places-  when  they  have  beene  moft 
ignorant  here  in  their  owne  native  Countrey,  and 
ftrangers  to  their  iuft  reproofe  could  difcourfe,  and  fay 
more  of  England  then  they. 

In  your  paflage,  I  muft  give  you  in  either  hand  a  light, 
Prefervation,  and  Obfervation.  Prefervation  of  your 
minde,  from  Errors,  and  ill  manners ;  of  your  body  from 
diftemperature,  either  by  over  eating,  drinking,  violent 
or  venereal!  exercife. 

For  there  is  not  any  nation  in  the  world  more  fubied: 
vnto  furfets  then  our  Englifli  are,  whether  it  proceedeth 
from  the  Conftitution  of  our  bodies,  ill  agreeing  with 
the  hotter  climates,  or  the  exchange  of  our  wholefome 
dyet  and  plenty,  for  little  and  ill  dreft ;  or  the  greedinefle 
of  their  fruits  and  hot  wines,  wherewith  onely  wee  are 
fometime  conftrained  to  fill  our  bellies,  I  am  not  certaine. 
No  lefle'perill  there  is,  aB  Iftis  callidis  &  calidis  Solisfiliahus^  upfus. 
which  almofl:  in  every  place  will  offer  themfelves  or  be 
put  vpon  you  by  others. 

Keepe  the  fountaine  of  your  minde  from  being  em- 
poifoned,  efpecially  by  thofe  Serpents,  Errour  and 
Atheifme,  which  you  fhall  find  lurking  under  the  faireft 
flowers  :  and  though  you  heare  the  difcourfes  of  all,  and 
liften  to  the  charmes  of  fome,  difcover  your  Religion  or 
minde  to  none,  but  refembling  the  needle  of  the  com- 
pafTe,  howfoever  for  a  while  mooved  or  fhaken,  looke 
Northerly,  be  conftant  to  one.  To  be  carried  away  with 
every  fancy  and  opinion,  is  to  walke  with  Cain  in  the 
land  of  *giddinefle,thegreateil  punilhment  that  God  layed 
upon  him.  *  ^'''^• 

Before   you  enter  into  Obfervation,  firft  feeke  the  ^''"^'^'^• 
language  that  you  may  be  fit  for  conference,  and  where 
the  language  is  befl  fpoken  there  fettle,  and  furnifh  your      \ 
felfe  with  the  difcreetefl  and  mofl  able  Mafler.     For  as      i 

heere      i 
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heere  in  England,  fo  in  other  places,  the  language  is 
fpoken  with  more  elegancy  and  puritie  in  fome  places 
more  then  others.  For  the  French,  Orleans  and  there  about 
is  efteemed  the  beft,  Florence  for  the  Italian,  Lipfick  for 
the  high  Dutch,  and  Valledolid  for  the  Spanifh. 

To  heipe  you  in  conjugating  your  verbes,  you  may 
vfe  the  helpe  awhile  of  a  Grammer  of  that  language,  but 
in  generall  you  muil  expedt  your  perfection  from  con- 
ference :  for  hereby  the  true  accent,  and  the  native  grace 
of  pronounciation  (which  no  booke  can  teach)  is  onely 
attained. 

Now  afwell  for  neighborhood  fake,  as  that  the  French 
tongue  is  chiefely  affedted  among  our  Nobility,  it  being 
a  copious  and  a  fweet  language,  wherein  fo  many  famous 
workes  by  as  great  wits  as  any  ever  Europe  bred,  have 
beene  publifhed  :  I  wifh  you  firft  of  all  to  fee  France, 
being  feated  under  a  temperate  and  moft  wholefome 
climate,  and  fliall  not  endanger  your  health  fo  much,  as 
being  fent  upon  the  fuddaine  from  a  cold  Country,  into 
the  fcorching  heate  of  another  more  remote. 
jw.  DaUington.  I  will  not  ftand  to  make  any  Topographicall  defcription 
of  the  Countrey,  I  being  herein  both  preuented  long  fince 
by  a  faithful!  pen  :  befide,  I  remember  I  am  to  write  onely 
one  Chapter,  not  a  volume. 

You  fhall  finde  the  French,  I  meane  of  the  nobleft  and 
better  fort,  generally  free  and  curteous,  vnto  whom  even 
among  their  Princes,  State  and  Maieftique  retirednefle 
are  burthenfome,  fo  that  fometime  you  fhall  fee  them 
familiar  with  the  meaneil.  La  Nou'e  fpeaking  of  the 
French  Nobilitie,  faith  EUe  eft  tres  vallereufe  &  curtoife : 
et  ny  a  'Eft  at  en  la  Chreftlente^  ou  elle  fo'it  en  ft  grand  nombre. 
They  are  exceeding  valiant  and  courteous,  and  there  is 
no  eflate  in  Cliriflendome  where  they  are  in  fo  great 
number. 

They  delight  for  the  moft  part  in  Horfmanfliip, 
Fencing- Hunting,Dancing,andlittleefteemeofLearning 
and  gifts  of  the  minde  •  contrary  to  the  Cuftome  of  the 

ancient 
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ancient  Romanes,  as  Cato  the  Cenfor^  Cafar^  Faulus 
Mmilius  and  many  others,  no  leffe  famous  for  knowledge 
then  adtion ;  whereof  themfelves  and  their  friends  often- 
times complaine.  Comm'mes  layeth  the  fault  vpon  the  rc- 
mifle  nefle  of  parents  in  their  education .  Us  nourljfent  leurs 
enfans  feulement  a  faire  lesfots^  en  habtlements  et  enparoUes  ? 
de  nuUe  lettre  ilsnont  cognoijfance^  They  breede  their  children 
to  play  their  wanton  fooles,  both  in  apparell  and  words, 
but  for  learning  they  know  nothing. 

The  French  are  full  of  difcourfe,  quicke  witted,  fudden 
in  ad:ion,  and  generally  light  and  inconftant;  which 
Cafarfonndlong^incQyVfntmgofth^m^^lupdfuntinconJilys  >./.^^  ^^^ 
capiendis  mohtles^  &  novis  plerumque  rebus  fludent^  and  ^Xi^- 
where,he  calles  GaUorumfubtta  O'repentina  confilia.  More- 
over as  among  the  Spanifli  and  Dutch,  one  fafhion  of 
Apparell  ftill  obferved  amongft  them,  argueth  a  conftancie 
of  minde  and  humour  ;  fo  their  change  and  varietie,  their 
vainenefTe  and  levitie ;  for  every  two  yeere  their  fafliion 
altereth. 

Their  exercifes  are  for  the  moft  part  Tennife  play, 
Pallemaile,  fliooting  in  the  Crofle-bow  or  Peece,  and 
Dancing. 

Concerning  their  Dyet,  it  is  nothing  fo  good  or 
plentifull  as  ours,  they  contenting  themfelves  many  times 
with  meane  viandes,  onejy  in  the  folemne  feafts,  and 
banquets  of  entertainment,  they  are  bountiflill  enough, 
yea  forre  exceede  vs :  as  for  the  poore  Paifant,  he  is  faine 
oftentimes  to  make  vp  his  meale  with  a  Mufhrome,  or  his 
Grenoilles  (in  Englifli,  Frogs,)  the  which  are  in  Paris  and 
many  other  places  commonly  fold  in  the  Market. 

Concerning  their  building,  it  is  very  Magnificent,  and 
I  know  not  whether  in  all  Europe^  any  buildings  may 
for  Maieftie  and  State  be  compared  with  thofe  of  France^ 
(though  they  have  beene  miferably  fpoyled  by  the  laft 
civill  warres)  they  being  the  beft  Architedts  of  the  world  • 
vpon  the  view  of  fome  of  which  (as  breathing  on  a  faire 
hill)  I  will  detaine  you  awhile.     At  firft  we  will  begin 
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The  Lffvure,  with  tlic  L,ovure  in  Taris,  The  Lovure  is  the  royall  feate 
of  the  Kings  of  France^  famous  thorowout  all  Europe^  fituate 
neere  to  the  towne  walles  on  the  Weft  fide  :  by  which 
runneth  the  River  oiSeine^  which  in  old  time  ferved  rather 
for  a  Fortrefle  then  a  Kings  Houfe,  and  herein  was  a 
Tower  wherein  were  kept  the  Kings  Revenues  and  Trea- 
fure.  Which  after  by  King  Francis  the  firft,  was  pulled 
downe,  and  in  this  place  was  begun  the  building  of  the 
Front,  which  is  o^Mafonry^  fo  enriched  with  pillars,  frizes, 
architraves  and  all  fort  ot  architecture  with  fuch  excellent 
fymmetry  and  beautie,  that  thorowout  all  Europe^  you 
fliall  hardly  finde  the  like.  It  was  begun  by  Francis  the 
lirft,  finiflied  by  Henry  his  fonne,  vnder  the  appointment 
of  the  Lord  of  Clagny^  and  afterwards  encreafed  by  Francis 
the  fecond,  Charles  the  ninth.  Laft  of  all  made  the  wonder 
of  all  other  workes,  by  that  beautifull  Gallery,  the  worke 
of  Henry  the  fourth. 

The  Tuilleries.  The  TutUeries  fometime  belonged  to  the  Suburbes  of 
Saint  Honor e  in  Faris^  by  the  fide  of  the  Lovure^  and  was 
indeed  a  Place  wherein  they  made  Tiles,  and  by  reafon 
there  were  many  faire  Gardens  about  it,  the  Queene 
mother  drawing  the  plot  her  felfe,  feeing  it  a  pleafant  and 
fit  place,  began  firft  to  build  here.  It  is  a  royall  worke  all 
of  free  Stone.  The  portall  or  entrance  is  very  ftately,  of 
Marble  pillars  and  lafper. 

Fontaine  bieau.  FontainebUau  is  fcituate  in  the  forreft  of  Becro^  in  a 
plaine  encompafled  with  great  Woods,  and  was  in  old 
time  a  retiring  place  for  the  Kings  of  France,  Francis  the 
firft,  who  loved  to  build,  tooke  great  pleafure  in  this  feate 
and  builded  here  the  houfe,  as  we  fee  it  at  this  prefent ; 
the  bafe  Court  hereof  is  efteemed  the  faireft  of  all  France : 
in  the  fecond  Court  there  is  the  pureft  and  faireftFountaine 
efteemed  in  the  world,  wherefore  it  was  called  Bel/e  eau'e^ 
and  fo  Fontaine  Belle  eau'e.  K.  Francis  \ovcd  this  place  fo 
well,  that  he  fpent  moft  of  his  time  here,  beautifying  it 
while  he  lived  with  all  forts  of  Commodities,  goodly  gal- 
leries, Stroves  %&c.  and  caufed  the  rareft  Mafters  of  Europe 
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in  painting  to  be  fent  for,  for  the  beautifying  it  with 
all  manner  of  Hiftories.  Alfo  heere  he  placed  the  rareft 
Antiquities  he  could  get.  In  briefe,  whatfoeuer  he  could 
wrap  or  wring,  he  thought  to  little  for  this  place  ;  it  is 
about  fourteene  leagues  from  Tarts. 

Blots  is  an  ancient  Caftle  fcituate  from  the  Riuer  of  b/«w/. 
Loire  vpon  an  hill.  Heere  the  old  Kings  of  France  yvcxQ 
wont  to  refide,  efpedally  Louis  the  twelfth  tooke  delight 
in  this  place,  who  was  called  Fater  Fatria,  It  hath 
belonging  vnto  it  two  goodly  forrefts,  one  on  this  fide  the 
riuer,  the  other  on  the  other.  Going  forth  of  the  gardens 
of  the  houfe,  you  paffe  into  the  forreft  vnder  foure  rowes 
of  elmes,  at  the  leafl  ii.  hundred  fpaces :  this  is  rather  re- 
markeable  for  the  antiquitie  then  the  beauty,  the  towne 
flandeth  beneath,  about  the  which  are  thefe  faire  places 
within  a.  or  5.  leagues,  Bure^  Beauregard^  VUle-fanJln^ 
Chindony^  and  fome  others. 

Ambotfe  is  one  of  the  principall  buildings  of  France^  ^mboife. 
it  alfo  flandeth  vpon  the  Loire  vpon  a  high  Seate ;  at  the 
fbote  hereof  is  the  towne,  and  neere  that  a  goodly  For- 
reft :  this  Caftle  is  feene  a  great  way  off  both  by  the  hill, 
and  the  vally  yeelding  fo  goodly  a  profped:,  as  I  neuer 
beheld  a  better,  for  from  the  terrailes  that  enuiron  the 
Caflle,  you  may  eafily  defcerne  Tours  and  the  Abby  of 
Marmoufiier  feauen  leagues  off-  the  Caftle  ftandeth  vpon 
a  Rocke  at  the  foote  whereof  there  is  a  Cloifter. 

This  houfe  is  in  Ficardie^  vpon  the  way  from  Farts  to 
Soijpms^  diftant  from  Faris  16".  leagues,  y.  from  Soijfons ;  it  viUiers  Coflerets. 
ftandeth  clofe  vpon  the  forreft  of  Rets  ;  it  is  of  very  great 
receipt,  as  may  appeare  by  the  enclofure  of  the  parke. 
Here  King  Francis  (whof  only  delight  was  in  building) 
for  many  yeares  together  fet  Mafons  a  worke,  the  rather 
becaufe  it  adioyned  vnto  the  greateft  forreft  of  all 
France^  himfelfe  louing  hunting  exceedingly.  Here  are 
the  goodlieft  walkes  in  Europe^  for  the  trees  themfelues 
are  placed  in  curious  knots,  as  we  vfe  to  fet  our  herbes  in 
gardens. 
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charleval  is  in  Normandy  vpon  the  way  from  Tarh  to 
Rovan^  neere  to  the  village  of  Fleury,  It  was  built  by 
Charles  the  p.  at  the  inftance  of  the  Lord  of  Durefcu ;  it 
itandeth  in  a  valley  enclofed  with  mountaines  about, 
which  is  the  Forreft  of  Lyons  :  among  thofe  Mountaines 
are  many  goodly  profpecSts  one  within  another,  it  is 
g.  leagues  by  a  pleafant  valley  eafily  difcerned  to  the 
riuer  Seine ;  had  it  beene  quite  finifhed  it  had  beene  the 
chiefe  building  of  France, 

This  Caftle  or  Royal  houfe  is  called  Bois  de  Vincennes  ; 
it  is  fcituate  within  one  league  of  Varls^  &  two  of  Saint 
Dennis  the  place  of  buriall  of  the  French  Kings,  fo  that 
thefe  three  ftand  in  a  manner  in  a  triangle.  It  is  a  very 
fumptuous  worke  &  of  admirable  Art:  it  was  begun  by 
Charles  County  of  Valo'is^  brother  to  Fhillp  the  faire,  and 
finifhed  a  good  while  after  by  Charles  the  fift.  This  houfe 
hath  many  faire  Courts  in  it,  withall  about  it  a  Parke, 
containing  in  circuite  16".  or  17.  thoufand  paces,  which 
amount  to  two  leagues  and  a  halfe ;  ftretching  on  the 
South,  euen  vnto  the  riuer  of  Seine^  and  by  North  vnto 
the  riuer  of  Marne^  which  ioyning  at  the  village  of  Con-^ 
fluence  (fo  called  of  their  meeting)  neere  Charenton  fall 
downe  vnto  Farts,  This  in  ancient  times  was  the  vfuall 
Court  and  abode  of  the  French  Kings,  but  now  little  fre- 
quented, and  falling  in  a  manner  to  ruine. 

But  I  omit  farther  to  fpeake  as  well  of  the  Royall 
houfes,  and  thofe  of  the  Noblefle,  being  indeed  the  beauty 
of  France,  Whereof  there  are  many  other,  as  S.  Maur^ 
ChenonceaUj  Chambourg^  Boulogne^  Cre'tl^  Couffie^  Folembray^ 
Mmtargts^  S.  Germaine^  and  la  Muette^  which  are  al  the 
Kinges  houfes  and  worthy  your  view  and  regard  if  you 
happen  to  find  them  in  your  way.  In  briefe,  hold  France 
for  one  of  the  moft  rich,  fertileft,  &  braueft  Kingdomes 
of  the  World. 

And  fince  Spaine  and  France  are  but  one  Continent, 
let  vs  pafle  the  Fyrenean  hils,  and  take  fome  obferuations 
there. 

Spame 
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Spame  lyeth  Southerly  from  'France^  in  Northerne  lati-  ofSpaine. 
tude  from  37.  to  44.  degrees  or  thereabout,  in  the  fame 
height  and  paralell  with  the  Azores  Hands.  It  is  farre 
hotter  then  France^  3.  very  dry  Countrey,  yet  abounding 
in  fweet  Springs,  Rivers  and  all  forts  of  fruites.  Pafture 
there  is  little  or  none  in  refpedl  of  the  great  heat,  but  in- 
finitely furnifhed  with  Vineyards,  Olive  trees,  having 
Corne  fufficient  fave  onely  in  the  Skirts  of  the  Country, 
which  are  mountainous,  hilly  and  barren,  yet  abounding 
in  Goates  and  other  Cattell. 

For  victuals  you  fhall  find  it  very  fcarce,  not  that  the 
Countrey  affordeth  not  a  fufficiency,  but  that  the  people 
being  by  conftitution  hot  and  dry,  are  not  able  to  digeft 
heavy  and  more  folid  meate,  like  unto  ours ;  but  rather 
chufe  Fruits,  Sallets  and  fweet  meates,  as  Mermalade,  by 
them  called  Memhrillada  (for  membr'iUo  is  a  Quince)  and 
conferves  of  all  forts,  for  coolenefle  and  lightnefle  of 
digeftion.  The  people  are  by  nature  generally  proud  and 
haughty,  but  withall  very  civill,  faithful]  to  their  friend, 
and  above  all  to  their  Prince,  for  feldome  or  neuer  haue 
any  of  that  Nation  bin  knowne  to  have  bin  traitors  ; 
their  Souldiers  are  infatigable,  refolute,  and  obedient  unto 
their  Commanders,  but  withall  lafcivioufly  given,  and 
too  cruel  in  victory. 

The  Gentry  afFedt  not  the  Countrey,  but  defire  to  live 
in  walled  Townes  altogether,  where  they  dedicate  them- 
felves  either  to  fome  imployment  of  State,  or  bufinefle 
of  warre,  fave  fuch  who  are  of  the  better  fort,  dedicate  to 
the  Church,  of  whom  there  is  at  the  leaft  a  third  part. 

Their  habit  in  apparell  is  all  one  for  colour  and  falhion, 
which  hardly  makes  a  diftindion  of  parts :  onely  they 
are  difcerned  by  their  fervants  (in  whom  they  obferve  an 
excellent  equipage)  their  regelado  horfes,  Caroches  and 
Horfelitters. 

The  women  are  blacke,  and  little,  but  very  well 
favoured,  and  for  difcourfe  admirable :  thefe  have  a  more 
eminent  diftindion  of  habite,  and  are  all  difcerned  by 
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their  apparell  of  what  qualitie  they  are,  they  affed  ftrangers 

much,  and  are  liberall  in  their  converfe  with  them. 

The  heart  of  the  Countrey  is  very  fcarce  of  fijfh  :  that 
which  they  have,  are  either  Tons  or  P/'/c^^r^x,  brought  falted 
from  Btfcay^  on  the  one  fide,  and  from  Valencia  on  the  other : 
Yea,  the  Church  for  want  of  fifh  is  faine  to  give  a  licence 
to  eate  the  entrailes  of  beafls  vpon  failing  dayes. 

All  their  meate,  fruit  and  bread  are  fold  by  the  pound, 
and  not  except  before  an  Officer  which  they  call  Alcalda^ 
fo  that  no  flranger  can  be  deceived  either  in  weight  or 
price. 

They  tread  their  Corne  out  with  Oxen  in  the  field 
aflbone  as  it  is  reaped,  their  Mules  and  Horfes  eating 
the  Straw  with  Barley,  for  Oates  they  are  not  fo  well 
acquainted  with.  It  is  a  Countrey  for  travell  very  com- 
berfome  in  refped  of  lodging  and  dyet,  except  when  you 
come  into  the  walled  Townes,  where  you  Ihall  according 
to  their  manner  be  accommodated  well  enough. 

They  travell  all  on  Mules,  keeping  their  Horfes  for 
beautie  and  fhew,  putting  them  to  no  vfe,  fave  onely  to 
be  led  vp  and  downe. 

Their  Coines  are  the  bell:  of  "Europe^  fince  all  their 
neighbours  make  a  gaine  of  them,  as  a  peece  of  eight 
Reals  (or  fixe  pence  of  our  money)  goeth  in  France  for 
foure  millings  and  fixe  pence :  a  Doublon  in  gold,  that 
which  is  a  Piflolet  with  them,  being  thirteene  fhillings,  is 
in  "France  and  other  places  x^  Reals,  which  is  foureteene 
fhillings  fixe  pence  of  our  money.  Moft  of  the  Coine  that 
pafTeth  for  ordinary  and  trivial!  things,  as  Wine,  Bread, 
Melons,  Peaches,  is  of  Brafle,  which  they  call  §luartas  and 
^iuartiUfos,  Of  their  iff <7r^//^^/>f,twentie  make  three  pence. 
Their  buildings  are  faire  and  flately,  and  the  King,  though 
he  hath  many  goodly  Houfes  and  Palaces,  as  in  SiulU^ 
Granada^  Toledo^  Cordova^  VaUadolld^  0'c»  yet  the  EfcuriaU^ 
feven  leagues  from  Madrid^  is  the  place  where  the  King 
moft  refides,  and  this  exceeds  all  the  buildings  of  Chrift- 
endome,  for  beautie  and  curiofitie  in  contriving,  to  which 
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is  adioyned  one  of  the  goodlieft  Monafteries  of  the  world, 
wherein  are  to  bee  feene  the  rareft  Water-workes  that 
men  can  devife. 

Spatne  being  divided  into  many  Kingdomes  or  Prov- 
inces, you  are  allowed  to  carry  about  you,  onely  but  an 
hundred  Reals ;  what  you  have  above  it  is  forfeited,  and 
for  that  purpofe,  at  every  bridge  or  pafTage  where  the 
Countries  part,  you  are  to  be  fearched. 

And  I  hope  you  have  heard  fo  much  of  the  Inquifition 
and  the  danger  thereof,  that  I  fhall  not  here  need  to  give 
you  any  caveat. 

Navarre  aflfbrdeth,  by  reafon  of  the  Mountaines,  a  very  Yet  the  fined 
hard  pafTage.     W^^x^oi  Vampelona  is  the  chiefe  Citie,  ^""^ J.J,  ^' ''^ 
herein arefie  beft Muttons,  and  made  the ftrongeft  Wines:    ^'"*''*' 
this  Countrey  is  fo  abundant  in  Rofemary,that  they  make 
it  their  ordinary  fewell  in  heating  their  Ovens,  and  for 
their  other  vfes. 

Aragon  aboundeth  in  Wine  and  Corne,  which  Vortu- 
gall  fo  wanteth,  that  all  the  Corne  in  that  Kingdome  is 
not  able  to  fuffice  Lishone  onely,  but  they  are  faine  to  have 
it  of  the  Britainers^  Hollanders^  and  from  the  Azores 
Hands. 

Laft  of  all  it  is  worthy  the  noting,  how  that  in  their 
Vniverfities,  as  Salamanca^  Alcala,  Conlmbra^  &c.  and 
other  of  their  Colledges,  they  care  little  for  the  Latine, 
but  difpute  and  keepe  their  exercifes  in  Spanijh  or  the 
Vortuguez.e  tongue,  yet  have  they  great  Schollers  in  all 
profeflions. 

Thus  have  I  onely  given  you  a  tafte,  how  and  what 
efpecially  to  obferve  in  your  travell.  I  willingly  omit  to 
fpeake  of  Italy^  Germany^  and  other  Countries,  by  reafon 
they  have  beene  fo  exadly  defcribed  by  Mafter  Sands  and 
others,  vnto  whofe  ample  difcourfes  (excepting  your  per- 
fonall  experience)  I  referre  you,  it  being  here  mine  onely 
intent,  but  to  give  you  fome  few  directions  in  generall : 
and  fo  I  conclude,  wifhing  all  happinelle  to  your  felfe,  and 
profperous  fuccefle  to  your  ftudies. 

Chap. 
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Chap.    XIX. 

Of  Military  Obfervations. 

IN  teaching  the  Toftures  of  each  weapon  to  euery 
lingle  Souldier,  you  fhall  ufe  thefe  words  which  have 
already  beene  given  you  to  that  purpofe,  and  no  other, 
but  when  you  come  to  Exercife  the  whole  company 
joyned,  you  may  at  fome  times  for  your  owne  fatisfadion 
in  the  more  ready  and  graceful!  performance  of  them, 
command  the  Fofiures  to  be  done  by  the  whole  number 
at  once,  with  fuch  pawfe  betweene  every  Fofiure^  as  may 
afford  you  meanes  to  difcerne  any  failance  therein :  but 
whenfoeveryou  skirmifh  you  fhall  ufe  no  more  of  direction 
then. 

I.  Make  Ready. 
1,  Trefent, 
5.  Give  Fire. 
The  firfl:  importeth  all  the  Fofiures  unto  prefenting : 
The  fecond  to  ftand  ready  to  give  Fire,  but  not  to  execute 
it  before  the  command  be  given. 
Of  Files.  The  whole  Company  is  to  be  divided  into  Files^  each 

File  confifling  of  tenne  men  :  the  men  in  the  File  are  to 
be  diilinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Leaders^  Bringers  vp 
and  Middle-men  •  the  two  Seconds^  the  two  Thirds^  the 
two  Fourths ;  by  the  joyning  of  Files ^  Rankes  are  formed 
which  doe  follow  the  Dignity  of  each  place  in  one  File, 

Ranks  and  their  I .  Ranke^  of  Leaders. 

Dignity.  1,  Ranke^  of  Bringers  vp, 

5.  Ranke  of  Midd legmen  to  the  Front ^is  the  6.  Ranke 
from  the  Front. 

4.  Ranke  of  Middle-men  to  the  Reare^  is  the  fifth 
Ranke  to  the  Front  • 

5.  Ranke  is  the  fecond  to  the  Front. 

6.  Ranke  is  the  fecond  to  the  Reare. 

7.  Ranke 
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7.  Ranke  is  the  third  to  the  Reare, 

8.  Ranke  is  the  third  to  the  Front. 
^.  Ranke  is  the  fourth  to  the  Front, 

10.  Ranke  is  the  fourth  to  the  Reare, 

The  Leader  holdeth  the  firft  Ranke  and  fliould  be  re-  i>uty  of  the 
fpeded  as  the  Commander  of  the  whole  File^  and  fome-  Leaders. 
times  (for  eafe  of  officers)  when  any  new  men  are  come 
into  the  File  the  Leader  fhould  exercife  the  whole  File^ 
as  well  to  teach  them  the  true  ufe  of  their  Armes^  their 
Difiance^  and  Motions ^  meafures  o^  March ^  whither  the 
Command  be  given  by  Drum^  Voyce^  or  any  other  Signally 
as  to  enable  himfelfe  by  the  exercife  of  that  fmall  command 
for  a  greater  when  his  fortunes  and  merits  {hall  come, 
hee  muft  diligently  attend  the  Command  given,  for  by 
his  example  the  reft  of  the  File  is  to  be  governed. 

The  Bringer  vp,  is  as  it  were  Leif tenant  of  the  File  q^utyofthe 
and  is  to  fecond  the  Leader  in  every  part  of  his  duty,  in  Brmgers  up. 
his  fickenefTe  or  abfence  he  is  to  doe  the  fame  office;  when 
the  File  fliall  be  ranged,  he  is  to  take  fome  care  that  thofe 
fbure  which  are  next  him  doe  keepe  the  File  ftraight  (but 
without  noife)  and  when  the  whole  Troope  or  halfe  of  it 
fhall  Front  to  the  Reare^  he  is  in  all  points  to  doe  the  duty 
of  a  Leader, 

The  Middle-men  while  the  body  remaineth  entire  are  Duty  of  UiddU- 
but  to  keepe  their  order  duly,  but  when  the  Front  is  '^• 
doubled  by  them,  then  is  the  Leaders  Middle-man  become 
a  Leader^  and  the  other  a  bringer  up,  if  the  body  Front 
both  wayes  then  are  they  both  bringers  up  :  The  reft 
are  onely  to  Imitate  their  Leaders  in  doing  the  things 
commanded,  and  to  keepe  even  with  their  Leaders  and 
lide-men. 

The  righthand  Leader  is  the  moft  worthy,  whofe  par-  The  dignity  of 
ticular  duty  is  to  begin  the  Arrainging  of  the  whole  ^^'^'• 
Troope.^  and  in  marching  to  obferve  the  appointed  diftance 
from  the  next  body  on  the  right  hand. 

The  lefthand  Leader  is  the  fecond,  becaufe  he  is  to 
obferve  the  diftance  on  the  left  hand. 

The 
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The  two  middle  Leaders  are  next  in  dignity,  and  of 
them  he  which  ftandethon  the  left  hand  is  the  moft  worthy, 
their  particuler  duty  is  to  keepe  the  Front  even,  and  to 
obferve  the  diftance  when  it  fhall  be  commanded,  indif- 
ferently without  mention  of  any  one  hand. 

The  fifth  File  is  the  fecond  to  the  right  hand. 

The  fixth  File  is  the  fecond  to  the  left  hand. 

The  feuenth  File  is  the  third  to  the  left  hand. 

The  eighth  File  is  the  third  to  the  right  hand  and  fo 
onward  according  to  the  number  of  Files. 

GeneraU  words  ^Und  tO  yOUr  ArweS, 

tj  Qomnumi.  Silence, 

Stand  right  after  your  "Leaders^  or  File  Even, 
Stand  even  ivith  your  fide-men^  or  ranke  Even, 

Diftance.  ^   ^^^  ^^^^^       j  That  IS  Files  three  feete  afunder,  and 

^  '^       t      ^^^  rankes  fixe  feete. 

r     -       ^^    r\  J     f  That  is  Files  fixe  feete  afunder,  and 
In  your  open  Order,  {  ^       ^      ^      c    *. 

•^        ^  *  (      rankes  twelve  feete. 

J  trod  i  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ioQ\.^  and  a  halfe 

y    r  c  J      r    r^      |      afunder  and  ranke  three  feete. 

Clofler  then  this  your  Mufqueteirs  muft  never  be 
placed,  but  the  Pikes  when  they  are  to  give  or  receive 
a  fhocke,  are  to  be  commanded. 

Fikes  in  your  clofeH  Order ^  or  Fikes  clofe^  poiuldron  to 
povjldron. 

Then  your  ranckes  muft  clofe  vnto  the  Rapiers  or  Siuords 
point  of  their  Leaders, 

If  the  words  Files  and  Rankes  bee  not  exprefTed  then 
muft  the  Souldier  underftand  that  both  are  meant,  but 
fometimes  you  fhall  command. 


Ftles  tn  your  open  order  {     v^-  \.  -    r      c    ^    r 
J  Ts     L     •       J  \  which  IS  fixe  foote  Iquare 

and  Rankes  tn  order  \  ^ 


Files 
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Files  in  order ^  and  Bankes  (     1^  •  u  •    4.u        r   i.    r 
.     J  r      J        ^  <  which  IS  three  feete  Iquare. 

m  cloje  order  \  ^ 

And  this  I  would  have  you  ufe  often. 

Open  your  Rankes,  liotions. 

Which  is  alwayes  done  backwards :  and  if  the  command 
be  to  open  to  a  very  large  diftance,  the  bringers  vp  are 
to  turne  faces  about  and  to  march  till  all  the  reft  of  the 
Rankes  have  the  diftance  required. 

Clofe  your  Rankes,  opening  and 

Clojing  of  Files 

Which  is  alwayes  done  forwards,  taking  it  from  the  <^»d  Rankes. 
Leaders. 

Open  your  Files, 

If  no  hand  be  exprefled,  they  fhall  open  indifferently 
to  both,  vntill  the  middle  Leaders  have  the  diftance  re- 
quired, elfe  are  they  to  open  vnto  that  hand  which  is  men- 
tioned, taking  it  from  the  contrary  hand. 

The  fame  Rule  holdeth  alfo  in  clofing  of  Files. 

When  you  exercife  Embatteled^  the  Captaine  muft  for  maces  of 
his  place  be  in  the  head  ox  front  of  the  Fikes.^  the  Lieutenant  officers. 
in  the  Reare^  the  Enjigne  in  the  firft  Ranke^  the  Sergeants 
on  the  Flankesy  the  Drums  on  the  corners. 

In  marching,   the  Files   muft   be  kept  ftraight,    the  yurch. 
Rankes  euen,  all  the  Armes  carried  in  one  and  the  fame 
Fofture^  all  muft  move  at  once  and  begin  at  the  fame 
inftant  by  the  found  of  the  Drum  or  other  fignall  to  the 
eye. 

The  Drum  muft  be  taught  to  beate  a  March  in  three 
Meafures. 

I.  The  Slow. 
1.   The  Meane. 
3.  The  Swift. 

So 
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So  as  all  the  Souldiers  may  proportion  their  pace 
accordingly. 

The  "Leaders  muft  turne  and  pafTe  a  long  by  their 
Vyles  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  the  Bringers  vp 
flood,  the  reft  muft  March  vp  to  that  ground  where  their 
Leaders  at  firft  ftood ;  there  turning,  follow  vntill  the 
Bringers  vp  be  in  the  Leaders  places. 

To  the  right  hand. 

To  the  left  hand  as  you  'were. 

To  the  left  hand. 

To  the  right  hand  as  you  *were. 

To  the  left  hand  about. 

To  the  right  hand  as  you  ivere. 

Files  to  the  right  hand  double, 

Files  as  you  luere. 

Files  to  the  left  hand  double. 

Files  as  you  were, 

Rancke  to  the  right  hand  double, 

Rancke  to  the  left  hand  as  you  were, 

Rancke  to  the  left  hand  double, 

Rancke  to  the  right  hand  as  you  were. 

Middlemen  to  the  right  hand^   double  the  Front ^  or 

Ranckes, 
Middlemen  to  the  left  hand  as  you  were. 
Middlemen    to  the  left   hand  double    the    Front^    or 

Ranckes. 
Middlemen  to  the  right  hand  as  you  were. 

That  is  when  the  laft  five  Ranckes  fill  vp  the  fpaces  of 
the  firft  five,  but  if  no  hand  be  exprefTed,  it  fhall  alwayes 
be  done  to  the  right. 

Middlemen  by  Divifion  double  the  Front, 

When  the  laft  five  Ranckes  doe  Front  or  turne  to  the 
right-hand  of  the  right-hand  Flancke,  and  thofe  of  the  left 
Flancke  to  Front,  or  turne  to  the  left  hand  and  marching, 

till 
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till  they  be  without  the  flanckes  at  an  appointed  diftance, 
they  front  or  turne  as  at  firft^and  march  vp  at  both  flanckes 
even  with  the  front. 

In  this  motion  remember  to  leave  a  fit  diftance  be- 
tweene  the  Fikes  and  the  Musketers  to  receive  the 
Middlemen, 

Middlemen  as  you  ivere. 

They  Front  or  turne  to  the  Reere^  alwayes  turning  on 
the  contrary  hand  when  they  are  to  march  downe,  and 
marching  till  they  have  their  diilance,  then  turning  towards 
one  another,  they  meete  in  their  firft  places. 

Wheele  to  the  right  hand. 

The  right  hand  cornerman  muft  ftand  firme,  the  left  wheehthe  Eody^ 
cornerman  miifl  move  forward,  and  every  Leader  fuccef-  *"  ^^^  ^'S^^  ^*'"^* 
fiuely  after  him  keeping  the  fame  diftance  exadtly  which 
they  had  before  they  moved ;  when  the  next  Leader 
unto  the  righthand  cornerman  fliall  be  advanced  a 
little  forward  then  fhall  he  turne  his  face  to  the  right- 
hand  and  ftand  that  all  the  reft  may  Front  even  with 
him. 

By  the   fame   way  of  proceeding  the  hand  onely  wheel e  to  th3 
changed.  ^rft  hand. 

The  cornerman  muft  turne  as  he  did  before  and  ftop  Wheeie  about  the 
at  a  halfe  turne  vntill  the  whole  body  be  come  even  with  '*''"'"  ^'^-^• 
him,  fo  turning  like  the  foote  of  a  compafle  till  he  have 
made  the  whole  turne  or  converfion. 

If  you  will  diminifh  the  Rankes^  you  muft  breake  the  To  Rankimore 
firft  Ranke  leaving  them  onely  fo  many  as  you  fpecifie,  "'"  '^Z^- 
the  remainder  of  that  Ranke  fo  broken  muft  begin  to  make 
another  Ranke  right  after  that  Ranke  you  left ;  and  if  they 
be  not  enough  to  fill  up  the  number  required,  they  muft 
be  fupplyed  by  the  former  of  the  next  Ranke  and  fo  through 
the  whole  body. 

If  you  will  increafe  the  Ranke^  the  fecond  Ranke  muft 
come  up  into  the  firft  and  fo  onward,  if  the  fecond  alone 

be 
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be  not  fufficientj  then  a  part  of  the  third  Ranke  of  all  of 

it,  and  fo  onward  till  fo  many  Rankes  be  filled  vp  as  the 

number  will  beare ;  if  there  be  odde  men  they  muft  begin 

a  Ranke  in  the  reare. 

Skirmijh  by  Two  Rankes  that  are  firft  (as  the  word  is  commanded) 

Rmk^s^ani       j^uft  alwayes  make  ready  and  being  lead  up  tenne  paces 

the  itLrc.  '"*^  '*    beyond  the  front  of  the  Pikes,  the  Captame  or  officer  that 

leadeth  them,  fhall  ftand  even  by  them,  commanding 

the  firft  Ranke  to  Prefent,  and  to  give  fire  when  he 

findeth   it  fit,  but  fo  foone   as  they  have    given  fire 

they   fhall  without   any   commandment    wheele    about 

that  Ranke  and  March  in  one  File  unto  the  reare  not 

making  ready  till  they  come  there,  in  the  meane  fpace 

the  fbremoft  two  Rankes  by  the  Pikes  fhall  advance 

unto  the  skirmifhers,  and  the  reft  proceeding  in  like 

manner   as   the   firft  ranke  did,  alwayes    maintaining 

,       two    Rankes  in    a   readinefle    advanced   beyond    the 

Pikes. 

Skirmijh  by  Two  Filcs  muft  alwayes  make  ready,  a  Sergeant  being 

^''w*  at  the  head  of  the  outtermoft  File  commandeth  it  to 

prefent  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  having  given  fire, 

the  File   fronteth  or  turneth  as  before,  and  ftanding 

ftill  make  ready  againe :    by  this  time  the  bringers  up 

of  the  next  File  will  be  pa&d,  the  leader  of  that  File 

then  muft  alwayes  prefent  (not   going   foreward  but) 

keeping  the  fame  ground  they  have,  and  having  given 

fire  ftand  firme,  making  ready  untill  the  firft  File  be 

drawne  up  to  them,  then  follow  the  Troope  and  fo  of 

the  reft :  if  this  be  exadly  done  the  skirmifhers  will  never 

be  above  the  length  of  one  File  behind  the  body  of  your 

Pikes. 

Shitmijh  in  the         Is  the  fame  skirmifliing  by  Ranke  in  Front,  faving 

^^'^''  that  in  the  Reere  they  only  prefent  by  turning  their  bodies 

alwayes  to  the  right  hand,  and  having  given  fire  wheele 

to  the  right  hand  &  march  away  into  the  front. 

The  Middlemen  muft  front  or  turne  to  the  reere,  then 

the 
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the  Ranke  prefent  without  advancing  forward,  and 
having  given  fire,  they  wheele  about  in  Files  and  all  into 
the  fpaces  of  the  middJe  Rankes,  but  alwayes  keeping 
their  diftance  of  Files  and  Rankes  which  they  were  com- 
manded when  they  began  to  skirmifh. 

The  Files  muft  be  in  open  order,  the  firft  Ranke  pre- 
fenteth,  and  having  given  fire,  maketh  ready  in  the  fame 
ground,  the  fecond  Ranke  pafleth  through  the  fpaces 
of  the  Ranke,  and  ftandeth  right  before  it  at  the  appointed 
diftance,  prefenteth,  and  having  given  fire,  ftandeth 
firme,  and  fo  the  reft  alwayes  keeping  the  Ranke  of 
skirmifhers  equall  with  the  Pikes. 


i.ALL  commandments  muft  be  given  in  the  Front 
^^  wherefoever  it  be,  wherefore  if  the  officer  in  cheife 
will  not  take  the  paines  to  goe  thither  in  perfon  let  him 
at  leaft  fend  his  diredtion  thither  by  fome  inferior 
officer. 

2.  Every  particular  Souldier,  muft  be  inftruded  not 
onely  unto  the  performance  of  thofe  things,  but  unto 
the  diftind:  knowledge  and  underftanding  of  them,  and 
firft  to  diftinguifh  a  File  from  a  Ranke,  and  to  know  and 
find  his  diftance. 

5.  For  the  knowledge  of  their  diftance  in  Files  for 
the  moft  part  the  armes  of  two  fide-men  on  kenbow 
giveth  three  feete  which  is  their  order,  and  the  armes 
extended  at  length  giveth  fixe  feete. 

4.  The  Leaders,  Bringers  up,  and  Middlemen  muft 
be  particularly  inftruded  in  your  chamber  by  which 
meanes  your  worke  will  be  eafie  in  the  field,  for  they 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  reft. 

5r.  Note  that  in  all  doublings  every  thing  is  undone  by 
the  contrary  hand  by  that  which  was  done. 

6".  In  skirmifh  let  your  Musketiers  take  their  ayme 
little  more  then  knee  high. 

7.  When 
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7.  When  your  body  of  Pikes  chargeth.  Jet  the  halfe 
files,  middlemen,  or  laft  five  rankes  onely  Port  their 
Pikes. 

8.  In  the  beginning  of  your  Exercife,  fpend  at  the 
leaft  one  whole  weeke  in  diftance  and  doubling  of  Files 
and  Rankes,  before  you  pafle  unto  the  more  fubtile 
motions,  leaft  you  over  charge  the  memory  of  be- 
ginners. 

9.  So  foone  as  they  can  performe  any  motion  perfitly 
ftanding,  make  them  doe  the  fame  marching, 

10.  Allow  no  prompting  but  let  every  man  that 
faileth  be  made  to  vnderftand  wherein  he  failed,  for 
while  you  reforme  him,  you  infbrme  all  the  reft  that  heare 
you. 

11.  Strike  no  man  that  erreth  of  ignorance,  nor  for 
every  negligence,  but  if  he  be  obftinate  then  vfe  difcreet 
corredtion. 

II.  But  whofoever  maketh  noife  after  filence  com- 
manded, and  will  not  quickely  be  reformed,  corred  him 
either  by  your  owne  hand,  or  by  the  Sargeants :  if  the 
offender  be  a  Gentleman,  I  hope  reproofe  will  be  fufficient, 
elfe  I  leave  him  to  your  difcretion. 

15.  When  you  skirmifh  by  Files  remember  to  put 
your  Rankes  in  clofe  order. 

14.  When  you  counter-march,  Rankes  and  Files  at 
your  open  order. 

15*.  When  you  wheele,  your  Rankes  and  Files  at 
three  feete. 
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I  TV  yT  Arch  'with  your  Musket  and  ItefiJIjouldred. 
X  iVl  Prepare  your  Refi, 
3  Slip  your  Musket, 

4.  Pleafe  your  Musket, 


5  loyne 
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5  loyne  your  Refi  and  Musket, 

6  Take  out  your  Match, 

7  Blo^  your  Match, 

8  Cocke  your  Match, 
^  Try  your  Match, 

10  Guard  your  Fan, 

11  Blow  your  Match, 
IX  Open  your  Van, 

1 9  Vrefent, 

14  Giue  Fire, 

15:  Recover  your  Musket, 

1 6  Vncocke  your  Match, 

17  Returne  your  Match, 

18  deer e  your  Fan, 

19  Frlme  your  Fan, 
zo  Shut  your  Fan, 
II   Blow  your  Fan, 

iz  Cafl  of  your  loofe  Cornes, 
2g   Cafi  ahout  your  Musket, 
24.  Tratle  your  Reft, 
25*  Open  your  Charge, 
16  Charge  your  Musket, 

27  Draw  out  your  Scouring  ftkke, 

28  Shorten  your  Scouring  fticke, 
25)  i?^w?  ^tf»r  Fowder, 

3  o  Withdraw  your  fcouring  fticke, 
g  I   Shorten  your  fcouring  Bicke, 
52  Returne  your  fcouring  fticke, 

33  Bring  forward  your  Musket, 

34  Recover  your  Reft  and  Musket  into  your  fir  ft 
Fofture, 

The  Musket  being  Ordered. 

1  shoulder  your  Musket, 

2  Or^f r  ^<?»r  Musket, 

3   Frepare 
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5   Frepare  your  Cocke » 

4  Make  Ready. 

5  Frefent, 

6  Giue  Fyre, 

The  vfe  of  the  Musket  upon  fervies,  all  the  former 
Foftures  being  reduced  into  three :  as  viz,. 

1  Make  Ready, 

Which  is  all  untill  your  Fann  be  guarded. 

2  Frefent. 

I   Give  Fire. 

Which  doth  alfo  imply  the  charging  of  the  Musket 
a  new  without  any  farther  direction. 

A  Generall  note  is,  that  the  fouldier  muft  carefully 
obferue  the  word  of  diredion  giuen  to  fulfill  all  the 
particulars  vnto  it,  and  not  to  goe  farther,  but  upon  the 
fame  to  abide  farther  diredions. 

Poftures  for  the  Pike. 

ORder  your  Fykes, 
Advance  your  Fikes. 
Shoulder  your  Fikes. 
charge  your  Fikes, 
Order  your  Fykes. 
Trayle  your  Fykes. 
Cheeke  your  Fykes, 

Charge  your  Fykes, 

Shoulder  your  Fykes. 

To  the  Right-hand  Charge. 

Shoulder  your  Fykes, 

To  the  Left' hand  Charge. 

Shoulder  your  Fykes, 

To 
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To  the  Reare  Charge, 
Shoulder : 
Fort  your  Fykes, 
Comporte  your  Fykes. 
Order  your  Fykes, 

Chap.   XX. 

Concerning  Fijhing. 

I  Have  taken  fo  much  delight  in  the  Art  of  Angling, 
that  I  may  wel  terme  it  the  honeft  and  patient  mans 
Recreation,  or  a  Paftime  for  all  men  to  recreate  them- 
felves  at  vacant  houres. 

For  Angling  there  are  of  diuers  kinds,  but  the  moft 
ufefuU  are  of  two,  either  at  the  top  of  the  water  with 
a  Flye,  or  at  the  bottome  with  other  bayts. 

But  for  the  defcription  of  the  Anglers  Implements  I  The  ^ngU  rod. 
leave  it  to  their  owne  difcretion,  whether  to  ufe  either 
Hayfell,  or  Cane,  but  if  with  a  flye  the  Hayfell  is  better, 
for  the  Cane  is  to  carry  for  priuacy  either  in  a  bagge, 
or  framed  like  a  ftaffe  to  walke  with  all ;  whofe  loynts 
doth  many  times  faile  and  deceive  when  a  man  doth 
ftrike  at  his  baite. 

For  the  lynes  they  muft  be  framed  according  to  The  Lines. 
the  Fifli  where  you  Angle ;  for  the  fmall  Fifh  three 
good  haires  taken  from  the  tayle  of  a  good  Stone- 
horfe  that  is  lufty  and  in  flelh,  for  your  poore  lades 
haire  is  not  fo  good;  but  if  you  come  in  place  where 
great  fifh  are,  you  muft  fifh  with  lynes  of  fixe  or  eight 
haires. 

For  the  floates  they  are  of  divers  kindes,  as  fome  FUate. 
made  of  Corke  with  a  quill ;   but  in  my  opinion  the 
floate  made  of  two  Swans  quills  made  one  in  the  other 
fo  it  take   no  water,  or  the  Buftards  quills,  are  the 
neateft. 

And 


; 
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Hookas.  And  for  your  Hookes  they  are  to  be  fitted  in  fize  as 

the  fifti  are  either  great  or  fmall. 

Baits  in generaU.  Thus  farre  having  fhewed  the  necefTary  Inftruments 
appertaining  to  this  harmelefle  and  modeft  recreation, 
I  will  fet  downe  the  baites  to  Angle  with,  and  their 
feafons ;  for  baits  they  are  of  three  kinds,  which  are 
live  baits,  dead  baits,  and  artificiall  baits,  for  your  live 
baits  they  are  wormes  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  red 
worme,  the  Maggut  (or  lentle),  the  Bob,  the  Dorre, 
browne  flyes,  Frogges,  GraQioppers,  Hornet,  Wafps, 
Bees,  Snailes,  fmall  Roches,  Bleakes,  Gudgens,  or 
Loches,  Mynnowes,  &c.  Your  dead  baits  are  Paftes  of 
all  kinds,  yong  broods  of  Wafpes  dried  or  undried,  the 
clottered  blood  of  Sheepe,  Cheefe,  Bramble  berries. 
Come,  Seeds,  Cherries,  and  fuch  like  ;  your  baits  which 
feeme  to  live,  yet  are  dead,  are  Flyes  of  all  forts  and 
Shapes,  made  of  filke  and  feathers  about  the  Hookes, 
fitting  the  feafons  feverally  for  the  times  of  the  yeare, 
which  being  moved  in  the  water,  the  Fifh  will  greedily 
Itrive  to  devoure. 

For  the  feafons,  in  which  thefe  baits  are  to  be  ufed, 
the  red  worme  will  ferve  for  fmall  Fifli  all  the  yeare, 
the  Maggot  or  lentle  in  luly,  the  Bobbe  and  Dorre  in 
May,  the  browne  flyes  in  lune.  Frogs  in  March,  Graf- 
hoppers  in  September,  Hornets  in  luly,  Wafpes  and 
Bees  in  July,  Snailes  in  Auguft ;  for  the  Roch,  Bleake, 
Gudgin  and  Minnew,  they  ferve  for  the  Pike  and  Trout 
at  any  feafon,  all  Paftes  are  good  in  May,  lune  and  luly, 
dried  Wafpes  in  May:  Sheepes  Blood  and  Cheefe  in 
Aprill.     For  Bramble  berries,  Corne  and  Seedes  at  the 

Of  Flyes.  fall  of  the  leafe  :  for  flyes,  thofe  for  the  Troute,  the  dun 

flye  is  good  in  March,  the  ftone  flye  in  Aprill,  the  red 
and  yellow  flyes  in  May,  the  blacke  and  morilh  flye  in 
lune,  the  Wafpe  and  fliell  Flye  in  luly,  the  clowdy  flye 
in  Auguft. 

For  the  making        FoT  the  making  of  thefe  flyes  the  beft  way  is  to  take 

f(y«-  the 
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the  naturall  flye,  and  make  one  fo  like  it  that  you  may 
have  fport :  for  you  muft  obferve  what  flyes  haunt  the 
waters  for  feafons  of  the  yeare,  and  to  make  their  like 
with  Cottons,  Woole,  Silke,  or  feathers  to  refemble  the 
like. 

You  muft  not  keepe  your  live  baits  all  together,  but  Forpreferving 
every  kind  by  it  felfe,  and  to  feed  them  with  luch  things  "/  ^*^'  ^'*'^'- 
they  delighted  in  when  they  had  their  liberty :  and  to 
begin  with  the  red  Worme  you  Ihall  put  them  in  a 
bagge  of  woollen  cloath  (if  it  be  red  the  better)  and  put 
ground  molTe  or  fennell  cut  fmall  in  which  they  will 
fcoure  themfelves,  but  if  you  mixe  earth  that  is  fat 
and  blacke,  or  Neates  dunge  they  will  live  the  longer  : 
For  your  Maggots  or  lentles  they  are  fed  with  Sheepes 
Ihuet,  or  livers  of  any  beafts  cut  into  fmall  bits,  but  to 
fcoure  them  vife  fand,  loame  or  branne,  and  keepe 
them  warme,  they  will  live  the  longer  :  for  Frogs  and 
Grafhoppers  wet  mofle  is  beft  to  keepe  them  in,  and 
when  you  Angle  with  the  Frogge,  cut  off  their  legges 
at  the  knees,  and  the  Graflioppers  wings  neere  the 
body;  for  other  wormes,  as  the  Bobbe,  Cadis- worme, 
Canker  or  fuch  like,  you  may  keepe  them  with  the 
fame  things  you  take  them  with :  Paft  is  a  made  bait  For  Pafie, 
and  there  are  divers  kinds  of  them :  but  to  make  Pafte 
to  laft  long,  you  may  ufe  Beane  flower  and  thofe  parts 
of  a  Connies  legges  which  are  called  the  Almonds,  or 
a  yong  whelpe,  or  cat  is  as  good,  and  put  the  like 
quantity  of  Virgins  wax  and  Sheepes  fhuet,  and  beate 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  become  one  body, 
then  with  a  little  clarifide  Hony  temper  them  before  the 
fire,  and  make  them  into  balls,  thefe  will  keepe  long, 
with  this  you  muft  baite  your  hooke  with:  fome  ufe 
the  pureft  white  bread  they  can  get  and  make  it  into 
Pafte  to  fifh  at  the  hooke,  the  courfer  Paftes  are  ufed  to 
baite  the  ground  to  intice  the  Fifli  to  gather  together  to 
that  place  which  you  Angle  in  by  flinging  in   fmall 

balls 
s  2 
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balls  or  Pellets  of  courfer  Pafte :   thus  much  for  your 
baites. 

Now  I  have  named  the  baits,  it  is  neceflary  to  fliew 
Gttdgin.  what  fifli  are  delighted  therewith,  as  the  Gudgin,  Roch 

•''«•''•  and   Dace,  which   are   Fifh  of  eager  bite   and  foonefi: 

'^^''  deceived,  and  feede  at  the  redde   Worme,  lentle    or 

Pafte. 

Qtife.  To  Angle  for  the  Carpe  your  Rod  and  line  muft  be 

ftrong,  hee  is  dainty  to  bite ;  his  times  of  feeding  are 

early  in  a  morning,  or  in  the  evening ;  therefore  is  to 

bee  enticed  by  baiting  the  ground  with  courfe  pafte ; 

the  redde  Worme  he  feldome  refufeth  in  March,  the 

Cadis   in  lune,   the  Grafhopper  in   luly,   Auguft  and 

September. 

(hrvin.  The  Chevin  and  Troute  are  taken  at  the  top  of  the 

Trme.  water   with   Flyes,   Snailes,    and   Graflioppers,  at   the 

bottome  with  the  great  redde  Worme. 
Eeie.  The  Eele   and  Flounder    are  two  greedy   Fifh  and 

Fimnder.  j^ite   at  the  redde  Worme,  the   beft  feafon  to  Angle 

Breame.  ^^^  Brcamc   is   from   the  latter   end   of  February  till 

September,  the  baits  which  hee  delights  in  are  Wormes 
of    all    forts,    Butter-flyes,   greene    flyes,    pafte   of  all 
the    crummes    of   white    bread,    and    the    brood    of 
Wafpes. 
Tench.  The  Tench  is  a  Fifh  that  ever  loveth  the  bottome  of 

Rivers,  where  the  Oofe  or  mudde  is  thickeft,  the  beft 
Angling  for  him  is  in  the  height  of  Summer,  for  at  other 
feafons  he  bites  more  fparingly,  the  baites  which  delight 
him  are  paftes  very  fweet,  the  browner  the  better 
being  mixt  with  fheepes  bloud  ;  alfo  at  the  great  red 
Worme. 
J'trch.  The  Perch  biteth  at  the  red  Worme  about  the  mid- 

deft  of  the  water.  Thus  have  I  briefely  fet  downe  the  art 
of  Angling,  and  will  conclude  with  all  feafons  which 
are  naught  to  Angle  in,  as  the  violent  heate  of  the  day, 
high  Winds,  great  Rainc,  Snow  and  Haile,  Thunder, 

Lightning, 
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Lightning,  or  any  wind  that  bloweth  from  the  Eaft, 
Land  flouds,  and  thicke  waters,  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
into  the  water,  and  fuch  like  impediments  which  are 
enemies  to  Anglers. 
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